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EV! RYTHINGin 
this roomis en 
hanced 
and polisie 1 floor of 
Armstrong's Jaspé 
Tile Linoleum (Pat- 
tern No. 78). 


y the waxed 





%“” | ining-Room 
‘Does it vex or please you? 


know of noroom in ahome that is more difficult 
to decorate than a dining-room. Most 
who have the formal dining-room furniture, such as 


women 


I have used for the room above, know how puzzling 
it is to bring spirit, real hominess, to such a room. 

The table must be in the center. The position of 
the chairs and buffer, too, is fixed. What can you do? 

Of course, you might try a pretty wall paper, some 
Yet if you 
stop here, your heavy-toned furniture will sall obtrude 


daintily colored drapes They will help 


itself, still seem to just fill the room. 
The secret is in the floor 
The secret in giving interest to the dining-room lies 


It iS ft 
which to 


in the floors. 1¢ foundation- 
ground 


whole room. 


a ble nding bac k- 


upor plan the setting of the 


When Larranged the room you see here, I selected 
for this color foundation a floor of Armstrong's Gray 
Why f 


Jaspé Tile Linoleum Principally because this 
1 keeping with the spirit of 


floor is smartly 1 this room, 


Armstrong's 


By Hazel Dell Brown, Decorator 
Armstre ng’s 


Bureau of Intertor Decoration 


and because it complements and supports the graceful 
yet formal Sheraton furniture 

“But my room is different,” you say. “It’s smaller— 
or it’s larger.”” Armstrong's designers have made the 
problem just as simple for you. They have created 
dozens of correct floor patterns that meet every 
decorative need, not only for dining-rooms, but for 
every other room in thehouseas well. 





Linoleum floors keep their original freshness and 
beauty without ever needing refinishing. 

Why not describe to me your particular problem in 
home decoration? I'll be glad to help you select the 
right floor for your room and will also suggest several 
color schemes for your approval. Naturally, my color 
schemes are usually based on linoleum floors of color 
and design — for I know from long experience that 
unless your floor is right your whole room suffers. 
This service, of course, is free. 


A book you can use constantly 


The well-known New York decorator, Agnes Foster 
Wright, has written a helpful home manual on 
interior decoration entitled ‘Floors, Furniture, and 
Color.”” This illustrated book brings to you a wealth 
of stimulating ideas. Sent anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of 25c. In Canada, 60c. Address 
Armstrong Pod Company, Linoleum Division, 832 
Virginia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





These floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 7 
leum are beautiful—and more than 




















that, they are practical too. Archi- 
tects say that, properly installed — 





























cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt—such floors will last 
for a generation. Housewives know 
how easy they are to keep clean. 
Best of all, the low first cost is the 
last cost, for these Armstrong's 


PLAIN 
JASPE 
INLAID 

PRINTED 


Linoleum 


a= a Left Armstrong’s Handcraft Tile Inlaid (Pat- 
L tern No. 3148) in a dusk blue-green. 
Look for the 
a CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the bu ap back 








Left —A colorful figure 

design in Armstrong’s 

Printed Linoleum (Pattern 
No. 8431). 
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Do PEOPLE LIKE You 
At FIRST SIGHT? 


“For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.”” Tennyson 


O you always know what is pre- 

cisely the proper thing todo at any 
given place and time? In other words, is 
your knowledge of social usages wide 
enough to invest you with perfect poise, 
and consequently charm, no matter 
what the situation in which you may 


find yourself? 


Your answer to this will reflect to the 
initiated much more than simply the 
degree of your surface sophistication ; 
it will mirror exactly the degree of 
your success in creating for yourself 
desirable friends—far and away the 
most important thing in life. For a 
man’s life, or ad woman's, is in the final 
analysis only the sum of what his 
friends make it. 
‘*Etiquette’’ has often been sneered at— 
butonlybythe ignorant. The great social 
philosophers of the world have always 
realized its supreme importance in 
affairs, knowing how deeply it affects 
the very fabric of life itself. Confucius, 
ancient Chinese sage whose wisdom has 
been proverbial through dusty ages, 
said, ‘‘Courtesies come from the heart, 
and when they are practised with all 
the heart, a moral elevation also 
ensues.” 
Like all arts, the art of manners— 
‘‘etiquette’’—requires study and ap- 
plication if one is to become proficient 
in its technique. No one is just “‘born 
polite.’’ Each must master the art 
through precept and practise. 
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TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


McCall’s will not knowingly insert advertisements 
from 


other than reliable firms. Any advertisement 


found to be otherwise should be reported immediately 


THE McCALL COMPANY. 


President and Treasurer Seeretary 


Today, in America, the acknowledged 
authority in all matters social is Emily 
Price Post, author of “‘Etiquette’’, the 
most famous blue-book of manners ever 
written, It is a book from which am- 
bassadors and princelings may learn 
equally as well as those whose activities 
lie less in the pitiless light of publicity. 


McCall’s believes all persons are vitally 
interested, and rightly so, in making 
themselves as attractive as possible; in 
drawing people to them, and holding 
them in fast ties of friendship. There- 
fore, because manners play so impor- 
tant a part in the consummation of this 
desire, we have engaged the \exclusive 
services of Mrs. Post for a term of 
years; and through our columns each 
month she will point out how the soci- 
ally-favored of the past and of today 
won and held their sway over people 
and she will thus divulge the secret of 
social charm, that most valuable of all 
the assets one may possess. 


In addition Mrs. Post will answer each 
month any questions you may care to 
ask regarding social customs and us- 
ages: she will reply through the col- 
umns of McCall’s or by personal letter 
directly to you, as you may prefer. 
Those who follow these articles, which 
will begin in McCall’s next month, will 
be more than “‘posted’’ on manners— 
they will be, as a New York debutante 
remarked recently, ‘‘Emily Price 


Post—ed’’! 
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ile 
hewe. ti t 

be f ‘ 
vrite ) 
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i l w | eve i 

plished anything, for 
I w I have been b 
1 were parent ind ft 
ther members ol y tamuily 
So in sending this me ige to 
the working women and girls, 
I feel that I can present the 
proper credentia I do not 
believe in the grasshopper 
telling the bee how to make 
honey, as I believe the bee i 
better qualified to make 
honey than the grasshopper 
So before giving ou thi 
message, I will tell you a 
litle of nm own lite a l 
means Ol presenti my cre 
dentials. From it you may 
draw your own conclusion 
my opinion being that it is 
within the realm of possibil 
ities to find the time to a 
complish almost anything for 
which you have sufficient am 
bition, and which is worth a 
bit of self-denial and sacrifice 
My father was a working 
man—a tiller of the soil; my 


mother was a Dutch woman 


Aside from rising early and 
toiling ite preaching to 
mall communities on Sunday 
ind giving lectur to other 
farmer my father read all 
of the best | i e on the 
market 
My mother reared the 
twelve children in the famil 
ind I think there is no cor 
ment necessary on the amount 
f work that requires, espe 
ally 1 it wa I i farn 
yuse which had no modern 
convenience 
My lirst recollectior ol 
Lerary wclinatior were it 
ts to compose poeti 
write, things 


Before I could 
t 


» my head whi 


h I 
poems and I 


i 


thought wert 


would ask my mother t 
write down what I told her 
ind save it. In school, when 
I should have been studying 
geography and mathemati 

I wrote three books Two of 


them were used for kindling, 
and the third I destroyed. I 
have regretted the destruction 


ai 
of the last one because in 


later years one does not have 

the white flame of youth 

There are hurt to heal, and 
aad 


responsibilities to 






and writing is not 
taneous 

After I finished school, (1 
did not have a college educa 
tion) I married very youns 
and went into a home of 
own. The first few years after 
my marriage I d t write 
but I continued violin, paint 
ing and embroidery lessons 
ind did all the cooking and | 
work with the exception of 


washing and ironing 
love a man, and to keep his 
clean and neat. This 


ilso cared for our daughter 
whom I did the sewing until s} 
thirteen years <« However, | 
been taught by my mother to 
and manage, I usually found 1 
with about an hour and a 
spare time in the morning, and 
the same amount the afterr 
Into this time I crowded 
tudy and literary work as I « 
and I wrote a little story. I sent 


I had agree 


I did 


Orter: 
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Then I waited in fear and 











trembling. That was in May— 
I waited several months, but 
nothing happened. Then one 
day I went into a book store, 
and the owner, who knew me, 
told me how much he liked 
my little story in one of the 
monthly magazines. I disliked 
to let him know that I did 
not know the story had been 
published, so I said to him, 
“By the way, I should like to 
have an extra copy to send 
to my sister.” 

So I bought a copy and 
hurried home to look at my- 
self in print for the first time. 
Investigation developed the 
fact that the editor liked the 
story but lost my address, so 
he decided to publish it, and 
hoped in that way to get in 
touch with me. Also he said 
he should like to have another 
one. This was to be a Christ 
mas story. I had just a day 
and a half to get my manu- 
script into the mail, so I im- 
mediately started to work. I 
came near to having a ner- 
vous collapse, but the package 
went into the mail on time, 
and the story was printed. 

My first book I took to the 
publishing house myself and 
I was so green that I did not 
know a publishing house had 
an editor, so I asked for the 
secretary. The little black- 
haired girl who showed me to 
his office got a good deal of 
amusement out of my igno- 
rance. She glanced at my 
manuscript, shot a lightning 
glance at a girl working near 
her, and pointed to the ele- 
vator. When I came out of 
the office, I was escorted to 
the elevator, but in my hand 
instead of my manuscript, I 
carried a contract for the 
publication of my book. 

I continued to do stories, 
articles, and books, and down 
through the years there lin 
gers with me the memory of 
the difficulties I encountered 
in securing illustrations. But 
someway, even as worries and 





troubles increased, I found 











I Can Give To You Is To Be True To Yoursetr 


eA MESSAGE ww se 
WORKING WOMAN 


XS BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER XX 
ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES DE FEO 


Always practise the golden rule, and be kind; give the tired 

body a place to sleep, and the hungry man food. It may be that 

the only appreciation a stranger shows for such treatment is 

the robbing of the house, but do not stop being kind—always 

take a chance. There is nothing bigger in this world than to 
take a chance on being kind! 


From Gene Srratton-Porter’s Articte IN Tus Issue 


the time to go on with my 
work. For my first six books 
I did all my own typing, 
answered all mail, and trans- 
acted all my business. Since 
then I have had a secretary. 
I doubt very seriously if there 
is a helper in this house who 
has subjected her body to any 


more severe a_ strain, or 
who has done any harder, 
more difficult work, physi- 


cally as well as mentally, than 
I have. 

The best message I can 
give to you is to be true to 
yourself. It is a satisfaction 
to me to know that when I 
write a book two hundred 
and fifty thousand copies will 
be sold before it is published. 
Yet I have not succeeded with 
literary critics because I have 

been true to myself. I am what I 
am, and I write what I choose, and 
what I write is published as I write 
it or it is not published at all. I am 
not sailing under any false colors. I 
believe in Jesus Christ, and I have 
no use for “complexes.”’ I have never 
had time to indulge in “tempera- 
ment,” that most abused of words, 
which is really only an excuse for a 
bad disposition. Also I believe in one 
moral standard—a man has no right 
to take liberties which he denies his 
mother, his sister, or his wife. 

If you have brains in your skull, 
use them; [Turn to page 68] 
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ne, woman, dewily fresh and like a 


nd flower cool and, { fragrant 72 Sulm- 
~ mers cling warmth — how admiration 
a reaches out to her — and wonder at her 
- constant loveliness. A personal exgussite 
~d ness which COTY Eau de Toilette ard 
4 | COTY ‘Talcum, soothing, refreshing, 

richly perfumed give to the body — and 
| COTY Fice Powders & the complex 
a ton unth their scented, glorifying touch, 
“ creating together an atmosphere 
of dainty perfection. 
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HICAGO, ds in NEW YORK, 


salespeople in the finest stores say: 


“Protect delicate 


H*vE you ever shopped in 
Chicago? In the little 
jewel-boxes of shops along 
the breeze-swept lake front? 
Or in the magnificent depart- 
ment stores shouldering each 
other so closely within the 
famous Loop? 


Nowhere — even in New 
York—will you find a more 
bewildering array of smart 
frocks, distracting French un- 
derwear, soft woolens. Lovely 
things. Fragile things. Gar- 
ments that make you hold your 
breath wondering whether 
anything so delicate can really 
be washed ! 

But they can! The careful, 
intelligent people who sell 
them didn’t hesitate a second 
when a young woman asked 
them recently about launder- 
ing. “Yes,” was their reply, 
“wash them with Ivory.” 

Just as in New York’s 
greatest stores, when the same 
question was put, Ivory was 
specified oftener than all other soaps together. 
Opinions differed about the safety of other 
soaps which were mentioned now and then; 
but about Ivory there was only one opinion; 
“It is pure and mild and safe enough for any- 
thing that pure water alone will not harm.” 








“Be sure to use Ivory Flakes”’ 
BLOUSE DEPARTMENT 
Concerning One very intriguing little blouse 
of white crépe de chine, flaunting bands of 
scarlet silk and white wool, the saleswoman 
said, “I know this blouse will launder because 
a customer of mine washed one very success- 
fully. But be sure to use only lukewarm water 
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Safe for your skin— 
safe for fine fabrics 





garments this way” 


and Ivory Flakes. Our department head has 
told us to advise Ivory.” 


“Reasonable care,”’ says this salesman of fine 
silks, ‘means Ivory Soap.” 


“We will guarantee this piece of sport silk. 
But you must use reasonable care in launder- 
ing. And by reasonable care, I mean Ivory 
Soap. For all fine silks use Ivory and you 
will save yourself a great deal of trouble.” 


“We have been instructed to recommend Ivory” 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
“Sometimes customers come in with com- 
plaints about streaking or fading, and we 
discover that they have used too strong soaps. 
So, to be safe, we have been instructed always 

to recommend Ivory.” 


These recommendations, of course, are 
borne out by your own experience with Ivory. 
For naturally, a soap that is pure and mild 
enough to use on your face and on a baby’s 
delicate skin is safe for your finest garments. 





Rayon requires especially gentle cleansing! 


Because rayon is fragile while wet, use special 
laundering care. Lukewarm water only. No 
rubbing or twisting, but a gentle squeezing 
motion in the purest, safest suds— Ivory! 
Wrap in a towel to absorb excess moisture, 
and iron with a warm iron. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE— this booklet of tested suggestions 


“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to prevent 
streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stockings 
wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and fluffy.” 
A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” gives 
tested suggestions on these and many other subjects. It is 
free. Send a postcard to Section 14-GF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Breasts!” Sue SrorMED. “Scum Or Tue Kennets! Let Me Go.” “Presentiy,” Her Capror Uncruousty ANSWERED, “PRESENTLY, Pernaps, My Pretry” 


Do you ever long for “one crowded hour of glorious life” in place of your quiet exis- 


tence? &% If so, always remember that even Romance exacts its price in this world. 


Denise Vay found this bitter truth out when Fate took her by the hand suddenly one 


night, leading her into an almost incredible maze of adventures. Read her story and 


see if “the great hour” was worth its cost 


THE DEAD RIDE HARD 


HE night was as foul as 
a Witches’ Sabbath and 
beyond believing thick; 


the symbols painted in spectral 

fire on the dial from which 

nervous fingers for the hun- 

dredth time turned back a 

glove blazed with weird bril- 

liance in that mirk. And the tale 

they had to tell, with the 

shorter of the two greenish gleams that stood for hands 
point-blank to eleven, the longer just on twelve, caused her 
teeth to fasten anew on the girl’s underlip and her gaze to 
turn in anxiety again to the streaming windows. 

Ninety minutes on the road already, and still no end in 
sight to a journey for which half an hour of timidest driving 
should have been ample . . . 

And the windows told nothing. The one to the right, which 
dead reckoning said should overlook the wooded low islands 
that fringe the left bank of the Danube below Vienna, was 


%% BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


as ebon-black as the window to her left. Neither, since the 


automobile had left the outskirts of the city, had framed so 
much as one glimmer of roadside light. The uncanny shine 
of the little watch and a refracted glow of headlamps that 
smeared dull saffron dazzle on a windshield gemmed with 
rain were needed to make such darkness visible. For all other 
company the girl had a care-ridden mind and, beyond the 
inner shield of plate-glass, a blot that stencilled the wind- 
shield, the back of a’strange man, the driver whose introduc- 
tion to her ken, two hours ago, had kindled an aversion of 


instinct which this long drawn 
out crawl through the storm 
had fanned into active distrust 
and worse. 

Yes: even she, child of a line 
whose name for courage was 
blazoned on a thousand pages 
of Hungary’s proud history, 
was finding out what fear 
meant—was learning to be 

afraid of a rat-faced, bottle-shouldered riddle in livery whom 
she had been told she might trust. If it were charity to take 
it that the chauffeur had simply lost his way, and smal! 
blame to him, it was fear, she knew, stark fear that fatnered 
the thought, reluctance to recognize a grimmer dread . 

Yet memory conned again those lines which a hand, un 
mistakably authentic, had traced on paper stamped with an 
Imperial crest and covered with the private seal of an em 
press-queen; words whose very prayer had been to a Vay 
a command. 











3) 
The t ha alre D dear, to test the 

devotion which you so bravely pledged. Our case is desperate 

night, and alone of all who but yesterday paid us court 

1 are surely il. His Majesty bids me beg you to come 
t once and secretly. The bearer ha ir confidenc * gy 

\ wilder blast bore down upon the heavy car and rocked 
t like a cradle. The drill of rain « glass changed to keen 
i uit of hail. Hand that I 1 mad themselve hist to 
contain impatience unclosed long enough to latch the cloak 
it her throat, for the cold was growing sharper. The car, 
covering, lurched on over half-n Ited rut with ever and 
wain a sickening skid. And then, wit! t any war ry 

it even raising one bright window in the nigl 
full halt 

he girl, starting from her corner, saw the driver half rise 
1 his place, then sink back, slowed sideways, hands on a 
line with his ears. A singular gesture he could not for the 
moment think what it might mean. But she fancied a voice 
was somewhere screaming, and bending forward, she fumbled 
for the latch to the nearer door. It was found no sooner than 
natched from her grasp—the door swung wide, the wind 
and the rain with a whoop swept in 

“You, there!” a rude voice hailed now, then, whoever 
ou are, come out of it.” 

The girl cringed back and looked in despair for the 
chauffeur. But that one was already gone. The sole human 


hape she could see was the man’s in the doorway, a blurred 
silhouette against the glow of headlights, which now washed 
. blank wall. His head had what seemed to be a forage cap 
and the set of the garment his shoulders wore suggested an 
army overcoat. Then she marked shades astir in the glooms 
at his back. Into the illuminated area a pair of legs in ragged 
puttees moved and became stationary in a straddle. The body 
they bore was undefined above the waist, but a rifle carried 
aslant caught a grim 

gleam of sinister light. 


something of her peculiar mettle that transfigured it, that 
left the seal of race intact yet strangely rendered it a typical 
and cosmopolitan, so that her beauty would congruously 
have fitted in any Occidental setting. In that moment, for 
ill its color and the fire in her eyes, her face was chiseled in 

u lisdain. The dark hair, glistening already 
‘ flour of diamonds, was dressed high in a 
fashion that stressed the true modelling of a round and 
lender neck and its whiteness. The brows were pencilled 








accents for eyes whose color was problematic, since all that 
could be surely said of them just then was that they were 
big and blazing. The mouth, rather wide, was a splash of 


corn that paled even her cheeks. 
Blasphemous delight saluted this vision. “A lady and a 





beauty, by all that’s holy! Who says now God isn’t good 
to the bold?” 

Applause chuckled in the throats of her other captors like 
growls from so many tigers. The girl’s heart tripped, then 


raced. She exerted an immense effort to keep her mind cold. 
\ stare without a waver took account of the ruffian who had 
dragged her out, who now stood gloating while his fellows 
held her fast, but saw nothing his speech had not fore- 
tokened, a peasant type of the Great Plain, a hulking rogue 
of the meanest caste. She who was still very young could 
none the less remember the day when a clod of such clay 
would never have ventured in her presence to lift his gaze 
unbidden. Tonight he dared thrust into hers a face villain- 
ously sketched in blacks and reds, tonight did not hesitate 
to lay hands of violence upon her person and threaten her 
with a worse thing yet—tonight was insolently what War 
had made him and countless of his kind. War and defeat and 
despair, and the contagion of Bolshevism, that fester of the 
Russian swamps with which every air was tainted that 
breathed over the land from beyond the Carpathians, had 

turned him into this 

bronzed and ruffling out- 





Now what had hap- 
pened was all too cer 
tain: The car had been 
waylaid by one of those 
countless bands of sol 
diers, deserters and ref 
ugees, who had, since the 
collapse of the Southern 
Front, been groping their 
homeward way and loot 
ing and ravaging as 
they went. 

The heart of a Vay 
knew an icier thrill; the 
girls mouth was hot and 
dry. Yet she remon 
strated sharply: “Who is 
that? What do you 
want?” 

“A woman, is it? And 
an aristocrat, with that 
voice !” The je ering 
tongue, with its brogue 
of the Great Hungarian 
Plain, added a_ filthy 
oath. “What luck, com- 
rades! To bag transport 
and kisses all in one cast 
Come out of it, then, O 
Dispenser of Delights! 
ind let’s have a squint 
it you. And if you're 
1ot as young and pretty 
as vou sound, God save 





you!” 

A clutch like the clamp 
f a steel trap found one 
yf the girl’s wrists, and 
when she dragged back 
rving out, a brutal yank 
took her on her knees to 
the door. Then an arn 
tightened round her 
body, she was lifted out 
like a sack, for all her 
truggling, and set down 
) mud ankle-deep 
“Beasts!” she stormed 
“Scum of the kennel 


“Presently,” her cay 
tor unctuously answeret 

‘presently, perhaps, 
my pretty—all in good 
time. Come, now! let’ 


have a look.” 

Other able ha d 

helped to | tle Deni 

on into the flood of the 1 

headlamps The hood ——s nt 
of her cloak was snatched Tue Kinc Was OPENLY 
back, baring her head to 








: er tongue, but 
breathing defiance in her very restraint, as the sulk 1ir 
will sometimes st 1 dumb ghtning sheet tl skies 
of a summer mi 

Every ray of ned drawn then to a focus on the 
head that lifted out of her cloak’s dark stuff and burned in 
those misty blacks as a living jewel might. For in this girl 
the fabled -veliness of Magyar women was touched by 
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law, reckless of all but 
the hunger that con- 
sumed him to avenge his 
baseness upon his bet- 
ters and the wrongs his 
sort had suffered down 
the ages. As well lok 
| for mercy from a jungle 
beast ar 

The girl was amazed 
to hear herself pronounc- 
ing phrases of authority 
precisely as though she 
expected them to be hon- 
ored. “You have made a 
| blunder, my malts. a 
} grave one. But let me 
| go on now, and I will 
see you are not pun- 
ished—” 

Squalls of laughter, as 
rough as the rave of the 
tempest, silenced her. 
The face before her 
moped and mowed like 
a devil-mask given un- 
holy life. Panic alone 
made her persevere. “I 
am Denise Vay”—as if 
1} that name were an in- 
cantation !—“traveling on 
the King’s errand—” 

“The King! What 
King?” they mocked. 
And one who had her 
by an arm in a doltish 
fume muttered: “There 
is no more a King in 
Hungary !” 

“What is this?”—a 
new voice, suave yet 
tuned to a chronic whine, 
| ndisguisable. ““What’s the 
| good of wasting breath 
in talk of Kings tonight ? 
| 








Ah! ah! but who is this 
you have picked up, 
brothers ?” 
One swam into that 
drench of glare like a 
toad taking substance 
out of the dark that was 
kin to its monstrosity, 
1 a thing of stagey stride 
ind weaving hands whose 
j face had no right color 
and was stamped besides 
with the look _ that 
| hunchbacks have. But 
| his back was not de- 
formed. He wore a rak- 
ish peaked cap; and a 
luxurious short coat of 
leather, so wet it shone 
as if varnished, with a 
igh collar of fur, lent grotesque bulk to his body—the 
booted legs that the light defined were spindling. A hooded 
glance comprehended the girl, secret humor writhed thick 
but bloodless lips; and involuntarily, as from something 


abnormal, Denise winced in the grasp of her captors. 


“The woman says she’s Denise Vay,” the spokesman an- 
swered. “But this is no court motor she’s using—” 
“Is not? How should it be, idiot, when we no longer 
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permit Charley Habsburg to keep up a court with motors? 
But let me look.” The man whose deformity was not so 
honest as a hump had elbowed the stouter blackguard 
aside, and peered and leered. “Denise,” he mouthed—*Denise 
Vay, truly! A happy chance, gracious lady, seeing it puts 
me in a way to be of use to you. So will you be happy, too, 
and grateful, so grateful that you wont begrudge me, dirt 
that I am beneath your dainty feet, a fair return—now 
will you?” 

“*Return’?” the girl echoed, steeling herself not to shrink 
from the sense of that joyous grin. “Who are you? What 
do you want?” 

“Your gracious excellency does not remember?” The crea- 
ture waved her guards away and laid hold of Denise’s 
wrists with hands that were cold and horribly soft. “But 
you will, presently you will remember I am the man you 
despised once upon a time and forgot, the man who tomor- 
row will hold power of life and death over every soul 
in Hungary. Gracious Denise Vay, you will learn to re- 
member so that never while life lasts in you will you 
forget again—” 

There is only one cure known for nightmare. 

Revolted by his breath and smirk as much as by the 
hideousness at which he hinted, the girl started back, in a 
surprising fury wrenched free and dashed a fist into that 
livid countenance. The man reeled, whimpering, a stain like 
ink blotted the pale lips which a ring under her glove had 
cut. His henchmen, screeching, made to close upon her, but 
were prevented. For the headlamps winked out in that 
instant, abrupt blackness blinded them. 

Denise, equally blind, turned to fly, slipped in the mire, 
barely saved herself a fall, wildly floundered into a moving 
body and was thrown off, stopped dead then and prayed 
for a clue to her bearings. All about her was Bedlam, as if 
the dousing of the light had been the signal for a special 
insanity of the elements, with underneath all that something 
not less insane involving the human factors—a great out- 
cry, screams and splashings, a pistol shot whose flame was 
an ofange and crimson stab, then more shots, a scattering, 
random fusillade. A bullet shaved one of the girl’s cheeks so 
nearly that she felt its draught, cold as a fleet caress of 
steel, and smitten metal close by gave the clang of a bell. 

She put out a hand and touched the round of a mudguard. 
Then some blundering person folded her in a hard embrace, 
that held for an instant only. “You?” she heard incredulously 
panted. “God be praised! This way.” 

With no means of knowing more than that this new voice 
was friendly, Denise consented to be led by the hand a few 
paces. “Get in,” the winded man peremptorily ordered—“and 
hug the floor—for your life. They’ll start shooting, whether 
they can see or not, as soon as they hear the car begin 
to move.” 

The girl stumbled upon the steps and fell into the body 
of the automobile, the door with a slam, shut out the storm. 
Chainless tires were already churning fluid mud; the floor 
was a sounding-board for the grind of gears. Then the 
wheels found a purchase, the fabric surged forward. 

In a huddle she waited with a laboring heart. But the 
foretold shots when they came sounded remote; and so far 
as she could know, none found their target. The speed grew 
better; and when, after some time, Denise roused upon her 
knees, the windshield suddenly was golden again, and she 
exclaimed in astonishment, that they should have won so 
far away without lights to guide by. 

Danger by this time was surely well astern, else the man 
at the wheel would not risk showing the headlamps. She 
fell back on the seat and wrapped wet garments about her. 
The cold was making itself felt again; her feet especially in 
their soaked lightgear suffered. But she forgot all that in 
wonder that waxed concerning his identity who bulked 
against the shining glass. Her first wild guess, that he was 
the same chauffeur who had been sent to fetch her out of 
Vienna, was denied by the confident carriage of that head, 
the breadth of those shoulders. In Heaven’s name, then—? 

But consecutive thinking was not permitted. The maddest 
driving she had ever experienced was keeping the girl busy 
with efforts to save herself from being jolted bodily from one 
wall to the other or bounced through the roof—with in- 
frequent breaks of easier going in which she breathed her 
prayers more than pronounced them, for fear of biting off 
her tongue when the next abrupt bounce came. 

At length, however, the pace abated, the car was brought 
to a pause, the driver vanished from his place, a door- 
handle rattled, a dank draught blew in, and a modest voice 
addressed her in Hungarian with an accent which she could 
not place. “The gracious lady is not harmed? It wasn’t safe 
to stop till now to ask.” 

“No, I am quite all right—thanks to you.” Chilled fingers 
found the switch to the dome light, a mirky glow discovered 
the man’s head, introduced through the least practicable 
opening. “And you?” 

“They missed me, too, by grace of the Saints and the dark.” 

A shy smile touched young features fine-drawn with priva- 
tion, well-weathered, and crusted with a beard of several 
days- their cast intelligent and open. The fellow remembered 
his cap; and Denise remarked a head of good shape with a 
service haircut. What had the look of an army overcoat in a 
rather thorough state of wreck covered his back. 

“But you could see to drive—!” 

“One learns to use one’s eyes like a cat, lady, when it’s 
life or death, how one sees by night—at the Front.” 

In a stare the girl cried: “Who are you?” 

“Nobody, gracious lady—a soldier, going home.” 

“Mustered out?” 

“By Fate, lady—” 

“A deserter!” 

Again that wistful smile “There was no more an 
army, lady, but only a defeated rabble without command 
or organization. It was every man for himself and God help 
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the hindermost. For there is nothing but chaos in the land.” 


“Forgive me. You saved me—” 

“Fate once more, lady. It might have been anybody; it 
hanced to be me—” 

“But how? What made you interfere ? What did you care?” 

The man in the door shrugged lightly. “That was a stable 
where you were held up. I had taken shelter there, was snug 


stare, in reality was not thinking of the man at all. This, 
then, was what those brigands had meant with their denials 
of the King, which she had taken to be mere shibboleths of 
Bolshevist sentiment. But if what she now heard were true 
In profound despondency, Denise Vay prayed uncon- 
sciously aloud: “Then God have Hungary in His holy pity!” 
To which the other soberly made response: “Amen.” 


N 


place. The automobile resumed its pitching and lurching over 
abominable roads. The storm, that had been a little time in 
lull, blew up again and in redoubled fury belabored this 
puny thing that braved it. And as if the mere act of putting 
out the dome light had been one of dedication to those 
powers that bide in darkness to prey upon the fearful minds 
of men, Denise passed instantly under the dominion of an 
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as you please in a stall under some old straw when that lot 
came in to lie in wait for you—” 

“They knew—!” 

“The business was planned, lady. I heard them laughing 
over the way they had tricked the chauffeur into leaving his 
car, murdered him, and sent one of themselves on with the 
letter for you. I heard, and my heart was sad for you—I 
determined to do what one man might.” 

“But why?” the girl demanded of her own bewilder- 
ment—“what did they want of me?” 

“It was the affair of their leader, lady, the swine you 
struck—I ask your pardon—the one they named Tibor—an 
affair of vengeance for some slight you once put upon him. 
You know about that, no doubt?” 

“No,” Denise faltered—“I mean, I can’t remember. But 
I owe you my life,” she went on with more confidence. “You 
will be rewarded for this, my man, you may be sure. And 
now I must get on. . . if you will help me r 

“Yes, gracious lady. But tell me first where you wish 
to go.” 

“To. Schloss Eckartsau, if you know where that is 

“Eckartsau!” That tone cried doubt. “But it is a long 
way—” 

“Don’t you know the road? Or where we are?” 

“Oh, yes! I will take you there, all right. I was surprised, 
that is all.” 

“T am Denise Vay”—a name that kindled nothing in those 
deep-set eyes—“Hungary’s maid-of-honor to the Queen. She 
has sent for me, an urgent summons. She is at Eckartsau 
with the King and her children,” the girl bitterly explained 
“dethroned by Austria and disowned!” 

“T know, lady—and since this day not by Austria alone.” 

“But never by Hungary!” Denise hotly protested 

“But it is known everywhere tonight.” The man was stub- 
born, yet respectful, at least believed the thing he asserted. 
“This afternoon the National Council has forced the poor 
young King to abdicate. Tomerrow, or very soon, the 
Hungarian Republic will elect Count Michael Karolyi its 
President.” . 

The girl seemed to be searching his face with a sombre 


All at once she found herself not only looking at, but 
seeing him, intently studying, weighing the man. What was 
he? How far to be trusted? His face was honest, his eyes 
stood well the probe of hers; and his Hungarian was good, 
but almost too good, lacking something of the raciness of 
the vernacular, having something of a formal and exotic 
flavor. 

“What is your name?” 

“Gracious lady: Andor Brull.” 

“Your home?” 

“If I have still a home, it is in Pest.” 

“But your speech is not the speech of Pest 

“Gracious lady,” the man told her, without resentment, 
but rather as if it wearied him a little to have simple truth 
thus implicitly challenged: “I was taken to America when I 
was a little boy. In fifteen years I never spoke Hungarian 
except on odd occasions. Then the War broke out, and I 
came back by way of Trieste to fight for Hungary.” 

What choice had she but to believe him? What right to 
question whether he were lying? The tale was one whose 
like many a staunch Hungarian could tell. Why, for that 
matter, should the fellow seek to deceive her, when all the 
high world that had cradled Denise Vay was in ruins and its 
favor and displeasfire of one force, that is to say, of none? 
“Where are we now? Have you any idea?” 

“Not many miles from Pressburg, at a guess.” 

“To take me to Eckartsau means to turn your back on 
Pest, then. Are you willing to do that?” 

“T am willing.” 

“But a moment ago I promised a reward. You understand 
I now can promise nothing?” 

“T understand.” 

In fine, he baffled her completely, he was so frank in 
seeming, and so incredible. And it was hard to see how she 
could manage without him. 

She sank back into her corner with a sign of resignation. 
“Tf you please, then,” she said, something of yesterday’s 
hauteur, thanks to resentment of this mystery, coloring her 
attitude anew—“let us proceed.” 

The man saluted, relatched the door, went back to his 


” 


immense and enervating dismay. In all the world there re 
mained now not one feeble ray of hope. Hungary without 
a King? Ah, unthinkable! 

When she roused again to consult her watch, its spectral 
hands said it was long past midnight; the car was at stand- 
still, the driver’s seat again vacant. Presently she saw him 
climbing back to the wheel; and in another minute the auto- 
mobile was swinging into a gloomy courtyard. The soldier 
jumped down to serve the door, but Denise was beforehand 
with him; the wind worrying her skirts, rain lashing her 
face, a wash of water over stone paving icy to feet already 
all but numb, she stood posed by new misgivings, blindly 
peering up at a vague, tall loom of walls. 

No sign of life on any hand, no sounds but the slashing 
of the downpour, the wails of the gale: this might be 
Eckartsau, it might be any place : 

She rounded imperatively on the man, who was obliged 
to lift a bawl in order to make himself heard: “It is Eckart- 
sau, lady. Which way is the door—?” 

She saw no doors to choose from, only night in stolider 
masses rearing up to the dusk of its storm-wrack. The 
soldier read her head’s uncertain shake and shouted again: 
“T will sound the horn.” 

A lusty motor horn and hoarse with years of scolding for 
the right of way, its uncouth squawks affronted those dead 
walls till they woke and mocked it with mad echoes. Denise, 
appalled, was turning to remonstrate when the din was shut 
off short. A sign from Brull took her head to the farther 
side of that well of gloom, where a small doorway was 
widening, defined by bleary shine behind. In stumbling haste 
she made for one whom it revealed, a man in a dressing- 
gown over breeches and boots, with a hand raised to shield 
his eves from the lamp he held, an oil burner of the common- 
est kind whose flame danced with death in the draught. 

“Who is there?” 

In quavers of emotion, at sight of that shape of royalty 
desolate in the frown of its failing star, the girl cried: “It 
is I, your Majesty—Denise Vay.” 

“Denise!” The King was openly astonished and touched 
“So late—and on such a night! We had given up hoping for 





s 

ou before t iorrow I} virl caught at an offered hand 
and would have kissed it; but that homage was denied. “No 
fnore, Denise ill hat belongs to yesterday You wert 
delayed , 

It was no time the to make much of her misadventure 
“We lost our wa Denise hurriedly invented : “and then—the 
chauffeur you sent lost himself. But for this soldier”’—th« 
man Brull was at lute, holding a respectful distance, t 
within the radius of lamplight—‘I should never have got 
here at all. The Quee r 


“Is asleep,” the King said, but a shade doubtfully added 


“T hope. These are davs of great trial to her “Today especially 
But we will go and wake her up.” 

“Q your Majesty! Is that necessary? I can wait till 
morning 

“But we can not,” the King reminded her with his charm 
ing, sad smile. “Else we would not have sent for you so 
stealthily, or in weather like this. But one moment 
Come in, my man, it’s no good catching your death out there 

The soldier smartly advanced, to halt and click again to 
rigid salute while the King kicked the door to. The clear 
eves in that weather-stained face were shining with excitement, 
so that Denise knew a flashing’ thought of confidence in one 
whose courage and generosity had been already proved 
whose fidelity seemed now convincingly manifest in the 
regard he had to give his King 

There could not fail to be, she argued, thousands in Hun 
cary like him, men of such sound mind and mettle, un- 
numbered and unheard because silent while the rabble made 
rigt in the frenzy of their footling revolution—thousands and 
tens of thousands, when but a handful was all that could 
possibly be needed to unsaddle that self-styled National 
People’s Council, send its members scuttling like rabbits 
across the frontiers, and set the King back on St. Stephen’s 
throne. 

“Wait here,” the King was instructing Brull. “I will re 
turn in a few moments with the light—we have no other 
and show you where you can at least rest warm and dry.” 

“Yes, Majesty—at your commands.” They left the soldier 
still gt salute. 

The King with the lamp led down a long passageway, up 
a narrow stair of stone, through cavernous halls and salons 
that gave empty echoes to every footfall and caused the 
girl to hug her cloak more closely round her, up a wide state 
staircase, and so to a door where the Queen was waiting, a 
figure of nervous dread, wan and pitiful in furs worn over 
her negligée against the gnawing chill. 

“I heard you go to investigate that frightful noise,” she 
reproached her husband—“heard you in my sleep—and be- 
fore I could wake up to stop you—” 

“What have I to fear tonight? My enemies have 
bent me to their will and broken me,” the King 
bitterly pointed out. “What worse thing can they r 
do? . . Here is Denise.” 

“Dear Denise!” The Queen took the girl to her 
arms. “I knew you would never fail us. But you 
were so long, I grew afraid—” 

“It was mischance, merely, your Majesty,” Denise 
repeated without enlarging upon her sketchy ex 
cuses. “At all events, I am here, safe and sound, 
and eager to be of service in any way I may.” 

“Dear Denise!” Zita sighed again+and dimly 
smiled, leading back into a chamber whose stately 
spaces were barely suggested by one candle and 
a wood fire fainting on the hearth. Here, on the 
naked mattresses of two bedsteads, the children of 
the royal family lay asleep, fully clothed, with only 
overcoats for covers 

“What can we do?” the Queen asked in a quick 
cry of compassion. “We found no bed-clothing here, 
neither guards nor servants to fetch wood to keep 
us from freezing—not even food! You saw how we 
were bundled out of Schonbrunn, on an hour's 
notice, with nothing but what little we could carry 
to the motors with our own hands—and the 
promise of the Austrian National Council to keep 
us under its care. Well! we have sent message after 
message to that fine Council, protesting against this 
lack of life’s simplest necessities, and it has granted 
us not one word, not one sign of acknowledgment 
His Majesty is obliged to hunt daily in the forest 
to keep his family from starving, whilst my children 
and I search the park for firewood. It is the reward 
we reap for having been called to govern when 
the War was already lost, for doing our poor best 
to save a nation that had gone mad with defeat 
and was bent on self-destruction !’ 

task,” a melancholy voice commented from 
the doorway, “passing mortal strength. I took hold 
too late, and in the hour of crisis was betrayed by 
those whom I trusted most. And History will write 
me down a weakling!” 

Charles shook himself out of a despondent pause, 
muttered “I am forgetting that poor fellow down 
there,” and strode off with his lamp 

“His heart is broken.” Zita made Denise sit by the ss 
chimney, and threw a faggot on the embers. “You 
have heard what happened here today ?” 

“IT could not believe 

“It was true—” the Queen drew up a - and 
took the girl's hand—“too true! Yesterday it was 
Austria disowned us. Today that Camorra which calls itself 
the National People’s Council of Hungary had its will of 
Charles—at last.” 

The girl was given a moment in which to let the full sad 
ness of that news sink in. “Now let me tell you why we sent 
for you and how,” the Queen resumed. “Prince Tarczay; 
when he heard what was towards, motored over from Buda 
pest to protest, but arrived one hour too late. When he 
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found we had not even means of sending a messenger to 
Vienna, he left us his motor cat We used it first to fetch our 
children food. And while it was away we debated 


We have nothing left now in all the world, dear Denise, but 
the Crown jewels; and they may be taken from us tomor- 
row, even as we may be dispossessed of this poor refuge. 
Another day and—who can say whether the King-Emperor 


will have a roof to give his little ones shelter or one krone 
to buy them crusts? Our very lives rest at the mercy of 
enemies—we are sure of nothing but the love of few like 


yourself, Denise, and one thing more, a secret of the Habs 
burgs handed down the generations and never before con- 
fided to a soul outside the dynasty—the secret of the emer- 
alds of St. Stephen.” 
‘The emeralds of St. 
wonderstruck. 

‘The secret has been well kept, you see.” The Queen had 
a smile so evanescent it might have been a lost ray of moon- 
light that touched her face in flight. “But now you are to 
share it, you and one other—your brother.” 

“Nicholas ?” 

“He was invalided home some time ago, I believe, is now 
with your parents in their villa outside Buda.” 

“Yes, your Majesty, but—” 

“The emeralds of St. Stephen, seven in number, are hidden 
in a secret place in the castle at Buda. If the National Coun- 
cil of Austria robs us of the Crown jewels, the emeralds will 
be all the fortune we have left. There is no way we can 
secure them now save through friends. And there is in all 
Hungary none whom we could trust as we can trust a Vay. 
Your father is too old; you are a woman—hardly that, a 
child. But your brother surely can find his way into the 
castle, secure the emeralds, and bring them to us—if we 
live. If he can not, your King and his wife and children will 
be paupers “3 

The girl was poising her head proudly, her eyes very 
bright. “If Nicholas fails, I myself will bring you the emer- 
alds,” she quietly vowed. 

“T knew that would be your answer.” The Queen took 
from her bosom a triangular fold of paper, small and thin. 
“Memorize the directions written there as soon as there is 
light enough to read by, then destroy them. Are you pre- 
pared to go on to Buda-pest tonight?” 

Hearing a noise of heels in the corridor, Denise rose. “Yes, 
your Majesty; I am ready.” 

“It would be wisest not to wait till daylight,” Zita pur- 
sued as the King came in and put down his lamp. “Let no- 
body know you have stopped here at Eckartsau, so you may 
not fall under suspicion. Let it be understood you were called 
home by illness in your family; that will sufficiently explain 


Stephen’!” the girl repeated, 








ial 





arty Ran Down Some 


your making the journey by night. When you have finished 
with it, you will, of course, see that his motor is returned to 
Prince Tarczay. But this man whom you found to bring 
you on here when Tarczay’s chauffeur disappeared— ?” 
“He’s a brave fellow,” the King answered for Denise. “I 
have had a good talk with him. He wants to get on to Pest, 
and jumped at the chance to give himself a lift. Considering 
the chivalry he has already displayed, I feel sure Denise has 
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nothing to fear from him. And,” Charles added with a depre- 
cating face—‘I told him a tale to account for her being in 
such haste. A fine fellow! If my armies had held more of 
his stamp gs 

He sighed, but turned directly to Denise with the open 
smile which only his enemies were able to resist. “You see, 
my dear, I discounted your consent.” 

“Your Majesties,” the girl stammered, “do me too much 
honor—” 

“How can that be, when it is a Vay we have to do with?” 

“T shall tell my father your Majesty said that, and my 
brother. It will make them glad, as proud as you have 
made me.” 

“Give them both our love,” the King said simply. “And 
now if the Queen has no more to tell you. . .” 

He took up again the sulky little lamp. The Queen drew 
Denise swiftly to her bosom, kissed the girl’s cheeks, and let 
her go. She went her way, lighted through the castle by a 
Hapsburg, exalted by her vision of the rich destiny to which 
life had committed her. No Vay so young, she knew, had 
ever before been taken into the intimate service of any 
King of Hungary. And when at the postern the King stopped, 
gave her hand the firm pressure of a friend, smiled into her 
reverent eyes with his that were so melancholy and so fine, 
saying “Thank you, Denise—God go with you!’’—she felt as 
one ennobled by the accolade that knights receive. Words of 
kindness were spoken to Brull, too; but she heard them as 
one might who had her being only in the fantasy of an 
immortal dream. 

Even the picture she took with her, the last sight she ever 
had of her king, of Charles of Habsburg pcsed alone with 
his lamp in the mean doorway, dethroned, deserted, and 
bowed down by the burden of a broken heart, was somehow 
painted with the magic hues of romance 

Contact with brutal realities was remade only when the 
car, having crept out of the courtyard, stopped to let Brull 
come round to the door. The wind that drove in then was 
more than ever wintry, and its rage so great that she had 
trouble hearing. “It is best, gracious lady, to go without 
lights when we can;, especially hereabouts, seeing those 
scoundrels may have Followed ‘and be waiting in ambush 
somewhere on the road; and later, when we come to the 
frontier—we have no safe conduct, you know—we can only 
hope the night and storm will serve us as friends. So if the 
gracious lady will trust my driving in the dark . 

Denise said she would not be afraid. Neither was she, re- 
membering what cleverness Brull had already demonstrated 
And the journey, resumed in blindness and at a pace which 
often seemed breakneck, was nevertheless maintained without 
mishap; and in due course the girl managed even to minim- 
ize the alarms stirred up by Brull’s reminder that 
there might still be those to deal with who were 
aware she had been bidden to Eckartsau by stealth. 
| In her desire to spare their Majesties every un- 

necessary disquietude, and later in the excitement 
of finding herself charged with this high mission, 
she had forgotten those wretches who had murdered 
Prince Tarczay’s chauffeur and used the Queen’s 
letter to decoy her. That God’s mercy had managed 
an escape for her was well enough; but she had 
not won away without receiving clear intimations 
that a plot had been hatched against her in revenge 
by an enemy whose identity was equally mysterious 
with his malice—it was patent folly to assume she 
had seen the last of the affair. 

Should she, then, have told the full, true story 
and urged the Queen to find some other agent, in 
no way suspect, as her maid-of-honor could not 
well fail to be, or so singled out for persecution by 
the criminal elements which revolution had let loose 
upon the land? It was, of course, too late now to 
think of that. But Denise knew a new fear like the 
crawl of a snake in her heart . . 

The automobile did not, while the girl remained 
awake, pause once. If Andor Brull drove like the 
Evil One himself, at least it was well to be driven 
by one in whom, apparently, diabolical privilege 
vested. Denise marvelled at the man; but too much 
else was dragging on her attention, and, added to 
everything, a drowsiness like a drug. So that the 
mind which cudgelled itself for a clue to the 
mystery which Denise had met that night in the 
likeness of a toad walking, that creature with his 
whine of the servile-born and his look that hunch- 
backs have, with his reproaches for an unnamed 
humiliation and his promises of a nameless re- 
quital—that mind, its utmost efforts failing to call 
up more than a shadow of memory, too tenuous 
to be siezed and fixed, of having somewhere once 
before noticed such a face in passing, wearied till 
its processes fused and ran together and awareness 
failed altogether. 

She slept a fitful and tortured sort of sleep, with 
legs braced on the footrest and her body wedged 
into a corner, while the car plunged and careened 
through the storm like a black cat hunted by night 
across a strange common; and in between spells of 
semi-waking, when she would be jolted momen- 
tarily out of bondage to her fatigue by an un- 
usually severe series of pitches and skids, lived 
nightmare life in slumbers haunted by the toad-man, 
an amorphous and loathly Thing that was forever crawling 
and catching at her heels with a dead man’s icy hands, or 
stalking her through the mists of a hideous mid-world like 
some monstrous and obscene Nemesis, or taking abominable 
shape out of nothing before her in whatsoever aisle of flight 
she in delirium of terror sought, and that never ceased from 
offering to barter release for the secret of St Stephen’s 
emeralds [Turn to page 61] 
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] her short nose. “Whew!” she cried. “Hot? I’m roasted.” “Wasn’t it?” Lou laughed, fanning herself with her hat. about Edgar’s new position! That’s something to talk about.” 











Sara frowned. “I do wish we didn’t feel like this about her 








“She makes us!” said Lou shortly Why on earth has 
she come back here for four summers, when for the same 
money she could have gone almost any place. Think of the 
car-fare! How often do any of us get to New York? She 
ust wants to flaunt her prosperity and her cosmopolitanism 
and her savoir faire or whatever you call it.” 

“And yet,” said Sara slowly she never really brags.’ 

Louise sniffed No, but two hours after she’s in my house 
nothing looks as _ nice i it did betore he came Sara, | 
wonder why she hasn't married? She is old as we ar 
he almost twenty-seven 

Married!” Sara laughed tremulous! “Do you—de ou 
think she’d exchange her kind of life for this? She'll probabl 
marry all right ome rich old New Yorker with seven car 
nd footmen and 

“Listen!” Lou broke in Didn't the ite click ?” 

Sara tilted her head to one side for a moment. “No one 
on the walk.” 

Louise was slowly stirring some fudge icing. “Well,” she 
said, “I don’t know. I hate to say it, but sometimes I’ve 


wondered whether it might be because no one had ever 
asked her? There are girls you know, good-looking and 
clever and everything, who just don’t take with men.” 
“Well,” said Sara, “I know that Edgar always says those 
clever, sophisticated women make him sick. But certainly 
she gives us to understand that she’s popular enough. And 
then there are all those lovely flowers and the candy and 
everything that came for her last year. Some one sent them.” 
“Anyhow we'll have to take her word for it. Neither of 
us is likely to get to New York for fifty years—and there 
has never been a single man in our crowd to test her with—” 
A quick tap at the screen door made Sara Jump. “I'll bet 
that’s the ice cream!” 
“No it isn’t!” came back gaily. “It’s June.’ 
Louise dropped her spoon, handle and all, into the icing. 
“Ever since the gate clicked!” she whispered frantically. 
“Oh—c—come in!” called Sara shakily. June stuck her 
smart little shingled head in the door. “Hello, old things! 
Her laughter, light, silvery, 
care-free, swept the room 
for an instant swept 


say something and it popped out before I could stop it.” 
“You made it sound as if we were actually challenging 
her with Jim!’ 


Louise began to laugh weakly What if she would just 


take it into her head to prove to us that she could get him— 
make poor old Jim the innocent victim ?” 
“Don’t be silly,” reasoned Sara. “I’ve new troubles. The 


minute she spoke about her poor little party dresses, 1 began 


to see how terrible my old green chiffon really was!” 


“Don’t worry,” consoled Louise drily, “we'll all feel dowdy 
together. Just now I love my blue crépe. Tonight I'll want 
to tear it apart.”” Which was a fact 

Besides June’s delicately hued, exquisitely fresh and dainty 
little orchid chiffon, every best dress, including Alice King’s 


rose organdie from Chicago, was as nothing. Just as June’s 
weet, lilting voice seemed to rise prettily above all the little 
Marshfield gossip—above Zella Jenning’s perfectly funny ex- 
perience at the linen sale—above the awful cake served at 
the charity tea 

“My dears,” June was saying tremulously to the admiring 
little group gathered around her, “if you only knew how I 
loved these wonderful little home parties—if you knew how 
tired and sick I get of eternal hotel dinners and theatres and 
never, never a close, perfect little group like this!” Lou’s 
glance sought Sara’s 

“Everybody here but Jim?” called Edgar. 

“That’s right,” said Sara, “everybody but Jim.” 

“And speaking of angels,’ boomed Bert, “you hear the 
clatter of their hoofs. I could recognize the asthmatic wheeze 
in the old left lung of Jim’s boat, eight weeks off!” 

“Bert!” said Lou under her breath, “please don’t try to 
be funny.” 

And then in a moment Jim Clark was there. Jim Clark 
was looking down at a small radiant figure in orchid chiffon. 
And June Paige was being towered over by six feet of blonde 
huskiness in Marshfield tailored clothes—by a nice looking 
young man with clear blue eyes and freckles. Nothing ex- 
traordinary at all. But then that’s the way things happen. 
Two people as different as day and night—from opposite 
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voice, “that summer wouldn’t be summer here anymore ii 
Miss Paige didn’t come home for a visit.” 

“And,” countered June sweetly, “since I’ve discovered it 
again, a winter couldn’t be lived through in New York with- 
out the memory of these weeks in Marshfield to warm me!” 

Sara, separating tallies under the lamp, handed them to 
Lou. “The most barbless speech June ever made,” she 
whispered. And then pretty soon the babble of conversation 
died, laughter lowered, and a Marshfield “bridge” was on. 

It was half past eleven when Sara called for scores. Then 
she and Lou went to the kitchen. And the moment the door 
had closed behind them, came her breathless question. “What 
do you make of it?” 

Lou’s eyes narrowed. “Just that -she did hear today. 
Every word. And she’s proving to us that the first single 
man she’s ever had a chance at in Marshfield is—is just 
putty in her hands!” 

“Vou really believe that’s it?” 

Lou’s laugh—tight, bitter, low. “Don’t be stupid! Contrast 
those flowers from New York and her clothes and the kind 
of people she knows with Jim—with Jim’s salary.” 

“But,” gasped Sara, recklessly spilling olives on salad 
plates, “Jim’s not that kind. He’s serious. He’s taking her 
seriously now. Poor old Jim!” 

“T know it, I’ve sat at the table with them twice—heard 
her luring him on.” 

“It’s too ghastly for words,” whispered Lou. 

Sara looked helplessly over a pile of sandwiches. “Well, 
we can’t stay out here all night. Take the napkins in. I'll 
bring the salad. And come over right after breakfast. We'll 
discuss it sensibly.” ; 

Sara had just put away the last dish, when Lou’s whistle 
sounded. “Door’s open,” she called. 

“Well,” gasped Lou breathlessly, “did you ever see any- 
thing done so flauntingly in your life?” 

“No,” said Sara, “I didn’t. And when she refused to let 
you take her up to Aunt Mattie’s, and said that Jim was 
going that way, you could have knocked me down with a 
feather. Why—I was so surprised, I almost dropped my cake.” 

“And did you see her 
eyes? They fairly danced 
when she looked at me.” 





away the breath of tragedy 
“You know,” said 
Louise, breathing quickly, 
“I thought I heard the 
gate click ages ago!” 
“Well, you can’t blame 
me for being spellbound in 
Sara’s garden, can you? I 
haven't ever seen such 
delphinium outside a flor- 
ist’s window in my life!” 
Sara smiled wanly. “Sit 
ver here, June, it’s cooler.” 
“Can't stay, lambs! Just 
dropped in on my way to 
the store for Aunt Mattie 
Thought I'd discover who 
was tg be here tonight.” 
“Oh,” said Sara heavily, 
“don’t expect a big party, 
June! I'm only having 
four tables. The Kings 
and Frys and Murdocks 
Zella Jennings and Joe, 
and Jim Clark.” 
“Why—” Louise broke 
in, “Jim’s new since June 
was here! He’s a peach, 
too. Assistant Attorney at 
the Works. We're all crazy 
about him. And we were 
just saying that we'd never 
had a single man to offer 
June!” She glanced at 
Sara and stopped in a little 
panic of confusion. A small 
cold silence filled the kitch 
en. A sudden flood of color 
lifted into June’s cheeks. 
Then she laughed 
‘Good heavens!” she ex 
claimed, “is that really the 
time? And Aunt Mattie 
waiting for her tea. I—I’ll 
have to tell you how I 
like the handsome stranger 
tonight. I’m afraid though, 
I won't make much of a 
hit. My poor little party 
dresses are all months old 
and worn to a frazzle. So 
long, old dears!” She 
kissed her finger _ tips, 
whirled aboukand was gone 




















“Poor Jim,” sighed Sara, 
‘and he never even noticed 
any other girl that we 
tried to interest him in. 
Good girls. Sensible girls. 
For instance that darling 
little Mary Whitcomb. 
You realize how hard an 
affair like this is likely to 
hit him. He barely took 
his eyes off her all 
evening.” 

“June always was a 
flirt,” said Lou. “Remem- 
ber Mercer’s party when 
we were youngsters? We 
had new dresses. And June 
pretended to be sick. And 
because there were measles 
around and we'd played 
with her, Mother kept us 
at home. Then after the 
party June admitted she’d 
just played off, so we’d be 
kept at home. Because she 
hadn’t a new dress.” 

The sharp ring of the 
telephone pierced her sen- 
tence. Sara stepped into the 
living room. Lou followed. 
“Hello,” said Sara. Then— 
“Oh—June.” Her voice 
dropped. “Jessie’s tea? I 
should say about half past. 
Oh! Yes—I understand. 
Good-bye, dear.” She 
snapped the receiver back 
on the hook and turned to 
her sister. “We've got to 
hand it to June—for—for 
swiftness. She doesn’t want 

-us to call for her on the 
way to the tea. Jim’s 
driving her out to Pine 
Creek for lunch, and he'll 
take her over to Jessie’s.” 

“Sara, we've just got to 
put our heads together and 
manage this thing. We got 
poor old Jim in it, and 
we'll get him out. June 
Paige isn’t going to have 
the satisfaction of ‘refus- 
ing the most eligible man 
in Marshfield—having that 
forever to flaunt us with— 
not if we know it!” 

















Sara nodded. “It really 





Sara and Louise faced 

each other Sara pulled 

back a corner of the cur 

tain, and they saw the blot —— - 

of June’s smart little yel - ae Se Sgt 

low eport dees ansinst tik _— “Tim Is Drowninc IN A FLoop Or June’s Tears Anp He’s CLutcHine 

green of Fry’s lawn. “Was #22 Her Hanv As Ir He Was Arrarp Sue’> Fave Away In Tue Nicut’? SS 
was she really here?” 


cried Sara _ hysterically 

“Here and heard and gone!” chanted Louis 

“But what—” began Sara 

“What made me put my foot the whole way in?” finished 
Louise. “I simply don’t know. I was excited and trying to 


ends of the earth perhaps, meeting over a tea-table, or in a 
lamp-lit room—and suddenly, one of them, or both of them 
seeing their heart’s desire 

“They tell me,” Jim Clark was saying in his nice, soft 


is our duty, isn’t it? A—a 
ws ws thing like that sometimes 
ruins a man’s whole life 
And you can see for your- 
self that he’s just falling 
for her wiles like—like a ripe plum.” 

Lou’s lips tightened. “And June,” she said, “has had al- 
ready too many plums.” 
But for ten days the guardian angels of [Turn to page 68] 
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O you actually mean 
to say that you are 
seriously thinking 


of marrying the man? My 
dear Janet, what will you 
think of next?” 

Cecil Haverford looked 
at his sister with a twinkle 
of amusement not un- 1} 
touched with derision. “A i} 
fellow who made his . 
money in mouse-traps—” i 

“Is to be congratulated 
if he ever succeeds in 
catching something big 
ger,” supplemented his 
sister with a grimace. 

“Yes, dear, yes. But I 
must say I don’t quite 
relish the idea of his catch- 
ing you. I suppose it’s 
absolutely necessary, is it ? 
There’s nothing else to 
sell?” The amusement had 
died out of his face; he 
spoke with a _ certain 
amount of regret. 

“Only one thing that I 
can think of,” she said. 
“I’m up to the eyes, and 
so are you. This man 
makes more money in a 
day than he can possibly 
spend in a year.” 

“Confound him!” said 
Cecil. 

The girl laughed. “And 
if you can’t do that— 
marry him, and divert the 
flow into a channel where 
it is more needed!” 

Her brother opened his 
eyes a little. “By Jove!” 
he said. “You are a cynic!” 

“One needs to be in 
these hard days,” said 
Janet. 

There fell a silence be- 
tween them. It was said 
of the Haverford twins — 














presented himself at the 
door of Haverford’s flat 
and was admitted. 

The _sitting-room was 
empty and he went straight 
to the big window that 
overlooked the square and 
stood before it, his hands 
in his pockets, gazing out 
through the red geraniums 
in the window-box, ab 
sorbed in thought. 

He was a man of about 
five-and-thirty, not tall, 
but broad, with something 
of the build of a profes- 
sional boxer. His features 
were blunt, the mouth and 
chin being heavy as 
though made for hard 
blows, the nose thick and 
short, the eyes almost 
brutally direct. Not a re- 
fined face, or even a very 
pleasant one, yet not 
wholly devoid of attrac- 
tion; for there was a cu- 
rious unevenness about the 
strong dark brows that 
seemed in some subtle 
fashion to set the rest of 
a somewhat sinister coun- 
tenance at nought. There 
was humor about those 
brows, decidedly. 

He was a man who 
went straight to the point 
—a self-made man and 
not ashamed of the fact. 
He was fabulously wealthy 
and shone as a major 
planet in the steel industry 
world; but he stood only 
on the outside edge of 
society and had not hith- 
erto displayed any over- 
whelming desire to push 
his way very far into the 
charmed circle. He had 











that their sexes ought to 

have been reversed, for the 

brother possessed a beauty 

that bordered upon effem- 

inacy, while the sister’s 

brown face with its steel- 

grey eyes was almost 

rugged in its virility. Her 

character was a vivid one, 

painted in crude black and 

white. There were no half- 

measures with her. Where 

she loved, she loved in- 

tensely, even fiercely. 

Where she hated, it was 

with an almost deadly en- 

mity. But she could be 

level-headed aiso, where 

her deepest feelings were not con- 

cerned. She could be cool and 

shrewd and wary when occasion 

demanded. Her decisions were 

swift, but seldom impulsive. Her 

mind had the energy and resource 

necessary to deal effectively with 

emergencies. She was, in fact, in al- 

most every respect the direct 

antithesis of her brother, which 

may have been the chief reason for 

the fact that they never disagreed. 
They were now twenty-five 

years of age, and during the four 

years of their majority they had 

succeeded in dissipating the fortune 

bequeathed to them by their par 

ents who had died ten years ago. 
Cecil got to his feet, looking at 

her with furtive anxiety. “I say— 

old girl—don’t—don’t close with 

the Mouse-trap Man at present!” 


he blundered. “Something better may turn up. It always does.” 
, She laughed and turned from him with a careless swing. dismissing the unwelcome topic as they dismissed their 
It isn’t the first time that I have squirmed on the stark bills, to revel in the golden hours of youth. 

altar-stoce of dire necessity,” she remarked. “Come on, lad! d 
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Must a successful marriage always be founded on 
love? Or are there other elements that can be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘the greatest thing in the world?” & ® 
Ethel M. Dell, in this long novelette, takes this tre- 
mendous theme, and answers it—answers it in a 
way that will move you deeply whether you agree or 
not. Because of her masterly handling of this prob- 
lem, this story becomes one of the chief fiction 
treats of the year. 





Let’s go!” So they went out together into the spring sunshine, and came to her 


On the afternoon of that same soft day of spring a man 


—— first met Janet Haverford 


on a Scotch moor the year 
before, and he had con- 
sistently followed her ever 
since. She had flouted him 
without scruple on various 
occasions, but he had never 
shown any sign of dis- 
couragement. It was she 
who had dubbed him “the 
Mouse-trap Man,” owing 
to a rumor that his early 
success in life had been 
due to a. lucky invention 
for catching mice. The 
name had stuck, and he 
was fully aware of it, but 
he had never protested. 
Such trifles had no effect 
upon his steam-roller tactics. Say 
what she would, do what she 
would, he still followed her. 

And now he awaited her coming 
quite calmly, looking out through 
her window-garden onto the quiet 
square 

A servant came in with the tea- 
things, but ke did not so much 
as turn his head. 

Some one entered, light-footed, 
and when the door closed he was 
no longer alone; but, unaware of 
this, he continued his solemn vigil 
till a girl’s voice behind him broke 
into careless humming. 

Then indeed he turned to see 
Janet Haverford peering witn one 
eye into the tea-pot. 

“Nice day!” she observed cheer 
ily to the world in general. 

He left his post at the window 


“How do you do?” he said formally. 
She glanced up. “Oh, how do you do? Do sit down 
somewhere! Have you come to tea?” 
“I have come to see you,” said Steve Jarrett. 
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to the species. In a e ol onds she had to make her Cecil shook his head. “No 


choice, and, to her credit, she made it up with set teeth and you—and other things.” 
unflinching. She applied both brakes and turned the car What has happened?” asked Janet 
nto the bank. And that was where her memory became a “Oh, bills—bills—bills—nothing but bills!” 
blank the utmost gloom. “I don’t know what we shall do, Janet 
She awoke to find herself lying in a strange room with a_ It’s all U. P. And now if this blighter goes and dies, he’ll 
hospital nurse bending over her leave all his money to charity, I suppose.” 
Janet gazed at her in utter bewilderment Where am I?” “I hope he will,” said Janet tersely 
he said He turned and looked at her. “It’s our last 
“This is Bardley Cottage Hospita the nurse told t { he does We shall be in the bankruptcy 
Don't try to move y« You will soon be better morrow. Do you realize that?” 
But Janet, who had never been ill before, could not rest She shut her eyes abruptly. “Do you mind goin 
thus. Her brain was awaking and memory with it. “What old boy? I’m tired.” she said 
happened?” she said I've got to know.” Chere were limits, and her endurance was very near to the 
fhe nurse enlightened her as briefly as possible: “You  breaking-point just then. He squeezed her hand and departed, 
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gloomily thinking of what would come of their poverty. 
The moment he was out of earshot, Janet arose, locked 
the door, and began to dress. Her head swam and her 
limbs felt stiff and weak, but her will was paramount. When 
the nurse returned, she met her on the threshold, fully dressed. 
“I am going to see Mr. Jarrett,” she said. “Will you 
please show me the way ?” 
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ver. It she 


She would Janet gave it up in despair. The conviction 
at nought 


must have face, hastened away to comply. 
und herself 





want to know about Mr. Jarrett. We are doing our best for 
him, and while there is life there is hope, remember.” 


Jarrett was dying and they would not tell her took firm hold 
upon her. “Bring my brother in at once, please!” she said. 
And the nurse, with a slightly startled glance at her drawn 


Cecil Haverford’s face was the picture of gloom when he 


I’ve been too bothered about 


He spoke with 


chance gone 


“They won't let you see him,” protested the nurse 

“Yes, they will lect me see him,” said Janet quietly. “No 
one can keep me out. I am his fiancée.” 

He was lying flat in the bed with the clothes drawn close 
round him—like a shroud, whispered her trembling heart. 
She went to him, stopped beside him. “Steve!” she said. 

He stirred very slightly, and the death-like stillness of the 
room seemed to lift a little. “Is that you?” he said. 

She bent over him. “How are you?” she whispered. 

There was more of entreaty than she knew in her voice. 
His helplessness, his immobility, shocked her beyond words. 
Through the gloom his dark eves seemed to be searching her 
face. There was a chair by the bedside. She sank into it, 
feeling the ordeal was almost more than she could face. Never 
in her life before had she felt so overwhelmed by circum- 
stances as now 

“IT have been very anxious about you,” she said. “And I 
wanted to tell you how terribly sorry I am for what has 
happened.” 

“Didn't you mean it to happen?” he said. 

She drew in her breath sharply. “I am—terribly sorry,” 
she said again in a low voice. “If—if I could undo it+TI 
would.” 

“You can’t,” said Steve. “But—” his voice pierced her 
anew, it had a strange vibrant quality—‘it is in your power 

even now—to make amends.” 

“Amends!” She caught at the word as the sinking swim- 
mer catches at a rope 

He was silent for a few seconds. Then quite quietly he 
spoke. “Will you marry me?” he said. 
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She gave a great start. Those were the last words she had 
expected to hear from him. “You can’t be in earnest,” she said. 
“IT am in earnest,” said Steve. “I always have been.” 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “But now—now!” 

“Yes, now,” he said. “Now as much as ever. I want the 
marriage to take place at once. I may not have long to live 
It is the only amends you can make. And after all, it may 


lessness. “I can’t stand much more of this,” she said. 

He slipped his hand under her elbow, startled by her pallor. 
“All right, dear. We'll soon get a taxi. Hang on!” he said 
“Now then! Mind where you're going!” 

He addressed a man laden with luggage who barely avoided 
a collision with them. At the sound of his voice the traveller 
turned, and in a moment recognition broke over his hand- 
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That was all, and there was not a shade of feeling in her 
tone, but yet it made Cecil wonder 

“He'll be sorry too,” he said. “I wish you had let him 
come round last night. He might have found a way out.” 

She did not reply. He doubted if she even heard as she 
gathered up her belongings to leave the train 

And that was all the intimate talk that passed between 
them before, in the presence ol Mr. Grierson, 
Jarrett’s solicitor, Dr. Erwin, the hospital matron 
and himself, Janet was made the wife of Steve 
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Jarrett 

Steve was dressed and propped in a long chair 
for the ceremony. He looked almost as usual save 
for a slightly drawn look about the eyes and 
mouth which added to the general air ol 
grim concentration with which he confronted 
| the situation 
Janet felt a mere spectator in all that followed, 
and not in the faintest degree as one vitally con 
} cerned. She took a detached and quite impersonal 
interest in seeing Steve carried out to the waiting 
ambulance, and as she turned to bid her brother 
farewell she was surprised to see that he wa 
moved. 

As she got into the car with Steve, she said to 
herself, “This man is my husband,” and again a 
spasm of ironical laughter shook her inner being 
The thing was ludicrous. 

The man in attendance upon Steve sat in the 
car with them, a fact which relieved Janet from 
all responsibility. She was glad of this, for her 
head ached violently 

Her mind dwelt oddly upon Peter Kelso. He 
would be going round to the flat this evening, 
and only Cecil would be there to welcome him 
It would be rather hard on Peter just home- 
home for the holidays, as he had put it—to find 
the place quite deserted Not that he would care 
much! Had he ever really cared? If he had, he 
had not betrayed it. A cautious person—Peter! 
Of course he had been only a subaltern in those 
old days five years ago, when she and Cecil had 
but just come into their own. Peter had danced 
and boated and played with her, but he had 
never proposed to her. She had often wondered 
if he would, then why he didn’t, and at the last, 
rather desperately, she had hoped against hope 
that he might. 

But Peter had departed with the word un- 
spoken, and she had deliberately turned her face 
from disappointment and amused herself with 
others. 

And now he had returned, and in his eyes had 
been the same irank and friendly pleasure at 
meeting her. 

She fell into an uneasy doze at length from 
which she awoke with a start to the realization 
that the car had stopped “Home at last!” 
said Steve. 

They had come to a stand on a broad gravel 
drive in front of a stone-built house, more solid 
than handsome, yet possessing a certain peace 
and massive dignity that appealed to her weary 
senses. There was nothing about it to suggest 
the nouveau riche. So this was home—Steve’s 
home and hers! 

She alighted from the car, glad to stretch her 
cramped limbs, and Steve on his stretcher was 
lifted out and borne into the house. She followed 
up a broad, shallow staircase to the first floor. 

They carried Steve into a room overlooking the 
river view. There was a second door leading out 
of it, to which, as they laid him down, he drew 
her attention. 

“That leads to your apartments,” he said. 
“They will bring you some supper there.” 

She thanked him and passed through it, draw 














turn out the best thing for you too. You are fond of taking 
chances. Moreover, I think I may claim a certain right 
now. Do you dispute it?” 

She did not. She could not. She had almost decided to 
marry him for her own ends before. Could she possibly 
withdraw now—now that he lay helpless through her wilful 
act? She drew a single hard breath and faced the inevitable 
“I will do it,” she said. 

“I thought you would,” said Steve 

Something in the cool rejoinder stung her unbearably 

“Don’t think I am doing it for your money!” she said 

“Thank you,” said Steve. “I had already realized that. 

And at his answer something cried out within her that he 
meant to exact a bitter retribution from her. 

Janet kept her word. When she leit the hospital on the 
following day she went with Cecil up to town. It wa 
an hour’s journey, and they accomplished it almost in silence. 
Within her was a turmoil of fear and repulsion that made her 
feel physically ill. Because of that hour of furious anger she 
was to be tied to a man who might be a cripple for life. In 
either case she stood to suffer more than she had ever before 
deemed possible. If he died, she was morally guilty of his 
death, and the bare thought of inheriting his money re 
volted her beyond endurance. 

Cecil, who had a fair knowledge of his sister’s character 
though but a very faint idea of the anguish she was enduring, 
refrained from disturbing her during the dreary journey. 

They arrived in the dusk of the spring evening. Rain was 
pouring down, and they found themselves in the thick of a 
crowd. Janet turned to her brother in unaccustomed help- 





some sunburnt face. He dropped his bags to greet them. 
“Hullo!” he said. “You, Haverford! The very last chap I 
expected to meet in this scrum! And—by Jove—Miss 
Haverford! I say, is anything wrong?” 
“Nothing! Nothing!” All Janet’s strength was in her 
answer and she smiled a desperate smile as she made it. 
Are you just home, Captain Kelso?” 


“Yes,” he laughed. “Home for the holidays, and, by 
George, it’s good to be back! Wait, I'll call a taxi.” 
He pushed his way through without ceremony, and the 


brother and sister followed him. They secured a taxi. Kelso 
lingered at the door of the taxi with anxious eyes on Janet 

1 say, I must see you again soon,” he said urgently 
\ the flat? I’m putting up at the old Caravan. 
May I come around?” 

lo-night,” said Cecil. 

But almost wildly Janet broke in. “No, no! Not to-night! 
Tomorrow night, Captain Kelso!” 

Righto!” said Kelso. “Good-bye!” 
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He stood back with a friendly smile, and the taxi was off 

Why did you say tomorrow?” said Cecil. “You won't 
be here then, you know 

I know. That’s why,” said Janet, and lay back as if 
exhausted. : 


He did not question her further. Perhaps even he realized 
that she could bear no more. 

They travelled back to Bradley by a morning train, and 
at the last, just as they drew up at the station, she said one 
thing that set him thinking. “Tell Peter Kelso I am so sorry 
to have missed him!” 


ing a breath of relief at finding herself alone. 

The room she entered was little more than a 
lobby connecting the one she had left with one 
beyond. She passed on, closing the doors behind her, and 
discovered a beautiful bedroom with turret windows, also 
overlooking the river and rolling country beyond. Again the 
atmosphere of peace reached and held her. The utter quiet 
calmed her tired soul 

Jeyond this room was yet another, somewhat smaller 
furnished in a quaint old-fashioned style as a boudoir. A 
luxurious couch stood in one corner and above it a book 
helf with, curiously, only one book upon it—a Bible. At the 
further side of the room was a grand piano. Under her feet 
was a thick pearl-grey carpet. 

There was a great bowl of violets on the writing-table 
and the scent of them filled the room. She hung over them, 
inhaling their fragrance with ciosed eyes. 

Then a servant entered with a tray and she turned. She 
was a country girl with rosy cheeks and smiling eyes 

“I have unpacked everything, madam,” she said. “Shall 
vou be needing anything further?” 

‘Nothing, thanks,” she said, after a moment 
going to bed immediately.” 

“T can’t help you, madam?” the girl 
lingering. 

Janet shook her head 

“Very good, madam.” The girl took up the tray prior to 
departure, but paused again. “Mr. Jarrett presents his com 
pliments and will be grateful if you will pay iim a visit 
before you retire.” 

She said the words carefully, as one repeating a lesson, 
and then retired, closing the door softly behind her. 

Janet said nothing. Steve! she had almost forgotten him. 
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At the door of | r n she | nd list 1. There 
was no sound within. She lifted a hand and knocked 

His voice bade her enter. He was lying on a couch by the 
window with a rug thrown over him, smoking. She won 
dered a little to see him still dressed Are you rested?” he 
isked at length 

“Quite, thank you,” she replied And you? 

“Like a giant refreshed,” said Stev 

The words struck her as being somewhat inappropriate, 
but she made no commen; 

“Do you think you are going to be happy?” he asked 


suddenly. 

She started at the question, and the flu h deepene 1 into 
crimson eré she could check it 

“Don’t answer if you don’t want to!” 

She mastered her confusion with a swiit effort I do not 
think happiness was part of the bargain,” she said 

“But it’s worth having all the same,” said Steve. “I 
can’t make you happy, I see no reason why I shouldn’t be 
happy myseli—at least, so far as circumstances permit.’ 

“Certainly not,” said Janet. 

His eyebrows twitched somewhat comically as he looked 
it her. “Oh, you agree to that, do you?” he said. “Then you 
are prepared to devote your life to making me happy?” 

She met his look with chill pride. “I am prepared to do 
my duty,” she said, and hoped her evasion hurt him 

“Ah!” said Steve 
“Without reservations ?” — =? 


Cautiously she rose and moved slowly across to the door 
that led to Steve’s room. The key was on the inside. She 
turned it, and as she did so, she fancied she heard a slight 
movement in the little lobby beyond. With trembling knees 
he crossed the room and locked first the door that led into 
} 


the passage and then the one that led into the sitting-room 

‘ one could enter now without forcing a way. She un- 

dressed with quivering haste and crept between the sheets. 
Ihe room was flooded with sunshine when she awoke, and 


a chorus of bird-voices filled the air. She got up, feeling 
marvellously refreshed. 

“I won’t be afraid—I won’t be afraid!” she whispered to 
herself, as her blood quickened to the call of spring. 

Descending the stairs she was conscious of the old weak- 
ness assailing her, but she put it firmly away. The morning 
unlight gave her courage. She went out into it without 
allowing herself to pause 

And then she heard him coming, as she had been sure 
that he would come. He moved slowly along the terrace 
until he reached her. And then he stood still for seconds by 
her side. “Well?” she said, and her tone was a challenge. 

He made a slight movement as the clear hostility of her 
voice reached him, and then in a fashion she little expected 
he replied to it. “I forgot myself last night. I’m sorry.” 

The apology had a sound half-sullen and half-ashamed. 

He went on, still not looking at her. “I may seem a 
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of you,” he said. “It’s more than I—deserve.” 

He uttered the last word with an effort. Janet sa‘d 
nothing. Her heart was beating steadily again, but pride 
kept her from betraying her relief. 

He went on after a moment. “You have nothing whatever 
to fear from me. I want you to follow your own choice— 
do exactly as you like—and be happy.” 

“My own choice!” She spoke with a bitterness she could 
not suppress. “Did you think of that when you tricked me 
into marrying you?” 

His expression changed. The unaccustomed humility was 
gone in a moment. He met her look with a comic lift of the 
brows. “Oh, I’m not apologizing for that,” he said. “I 
think we are quits there. I took you on my terms instead 
of your own, that was all. I paid a fair price too. I assure 
you I didn’t enjoy it.” 

“Doubtless your accomplice Dr. Erwin did!” she responded 
scathingly. 

“Erwin! Oh, Erwin chanced to be a friend of mine,” he 
said. “He ‘wasn’t exactly keen on helping me to put my 
head into the noose. He did it against his better judgment.” 

Janet looked away, checking further discussion. She 
was caught, and no protest would release her. It was more 
dignified to keep silence. Then, somewhat abruptly: “Then 
I am to do exactly what I like?” she said. 

“On condition that it makes you happy,” said Steve. 

Her mouth twisted a 
little. “I think we will 





He was smiling a little 
is he spoke the words 
but something in his 
smile smote cold to her 
heart. She made an in 
voluntary movement ol 
recoil, but in the same | 
moment his hand sud 
deniy came out and 
grasped her arm. 

“Janet,” he said, “do 
you remember saying to 
me not many days ago 
that I could never de 
ceive you, however hard 
I tried?” | 

She stiffened at his 
touch. ‘What do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean—this,” said 
Steve, and flung off the 
covering rug. 

She saw that he was 
fully dressed, and sprang 
up, more near to pani 
than she had ever been 
in her life. But his hand 
still held her, and in a 
moment, still smiling, he 
got up also and stood be- 
fore her. 

“So much for that!” 
he said. “Now—do you 
grasp my meaning?” 

She uttered a smoth 
ered cry. “Oh, how 
could you?” she said 
“How could you?” 

The smile went out of 
his face. He took her by 
the shoulders and drew 
her to him. “I wanted 
you,” he said. “Did you 
never realize that, Lady 
Disdain? It wasn’t your 
ocial position I was 
after. What do I car 
for society? It was you 
—just you!” 

The words came hot 
and fierce against her 
face. She was in his arms, 
helpless, conquered with 
out a struggle, so sudden, 
so overwhelming had 
been his action. 

Yet, weakly, she tried 
to avoid the contact of | 
his lips, not furiously but | 
in self-protection, seeking | 
te cover her face with 
her shaking hands. 

He pulled her hands 
away. “Why not?” he 
said. “You are my wife!” 

She felt her feet slip 
from under her. The 
whole room seemed to 
be rocking, and blindness 
—the blindness of death 
—hovered above her. 

When she came to her- 








leave that out of it,” 
she said. 





URING the days 

that followed, Steve 
never crossed her will. 
He gave her the very 
best that money could 
procure in the way of 
luxury, but he made her 
no personal gifts. They 
took a suite of rooms in 
a West End hotel, and 
very soon Janet was 
back again in the whirl 
of gaiety which her mar- 
riage had temporarily in- 
terrupted. No one knew 
the exact circumstances 
that had attended it. 
People said she had 
eloped with Steve Jarrett 
because she could not 
bring herself to go 
through a smart wedding 
with so unornamental a 
bridegroom. No one pre- 
tended to imagine that 
there had been any ro- 
mance about it. But 
since she had returned to 
her place in society, no 
one thought of denying 
it to her. She was bril- 
liant and she had known 
how to hold her own in 
the old penurious days. 
Now that she was rich 
her power was beyond 
| question. 
| And then one day, at 
a dance, unexpectedly, 





she met Peter Kelso. 

“So you have turned 
up again!” she said. 
“What have you been 
doing?” 

“T’ve been fishing,” 
} said Peter Kelso, his 
smile an unconscious 
replica of her own. 

“Did you catch any- 
thing?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” said Peter. 

She laughed heart- 
lessly. “And so you have 
come back to town to 
relieve your boredom! 
Is that it?” 

“Something like that,” 
he admitted. 

“T’ve no use for bored 
people.” 

“Does that mean you 
won't dance with me?” 











he said. 
| |] “It means that if I do 
| | you’ve got to be amus- 


ing,” she said. 
“Righto!” said Peter. 











“You used not to be so 
— hard to please.” 





self, she was alone. Then i ee ‘ 
gradually it dawned upon Steve's Gaze Fottowep 
her that she was lying 

in the beautiful room 

overlooking the river that had been set apart for her. The 
discovery roused her somewhat. He must have borne her 
hither. For a space she lay still, collecting her scattered 
senses one by one. Yes, he must have brought her here; 
but he had gone 


TueMm Rervectivety. He Toto Himsetr Tuat Turis Toinc Hap Gone Far ENouGH 


ruffian to you, but—I’m not that sort of ruffian. You won't 
believe me, I daresay. But it’s true.” 
Something stirred her to reply. “I do believe you,” she said. 
“You do?” He looked at her suddenly, and somehow, in 
spite of herself, her hostility died down. “That’s very decent 


“I am more so than I 
used to be,” said Janet. 

But notwithstanding 
the warning, she gave 
herself whole-heartedly to the enjoyment of the moment, and 
they danced together as in the old happy days of five years 
before with perfect comradeship and contentment. 

Peter called on the following day. She had known 
that he would, and she stayed {Turn to page gr] 
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McCALL’'S MAGAZINE 


ISTER GOOD HEART 

they called him. And 

also Monsieur of the 
Rainbow because, in spite of 
occasional insobriety, he always 
found rainbows in the most 
improbable misty places. True, 
he was a Beggar of Life—but 
the nobility of his old French 
family shone through his rags 
and his age. Out of his love 
for the old fellow, the Gasoline 
Guy (alias Hudson Brown) 
had rescued him from a too 
one-sided encounter and carried 
him, for no particular reason, 
back to the “location” camp 
of the Supercraft Pictures Cor- 
poration. Here it was that he 
met the “Marvelous Mara” 
Thail, Supercraft’s star, for 
whom Brown was acting as 
chauffeur. 


ELLO, Brown,” she said, 
“did you get the lip-stick ?” 
“Yes, Madame,” said the boy 
respectfully and took from a 
pocket an infinitesimal packet. 
With quick fingers she tore it 
open, scrutinized its contents, 
applied a touch of the dull 
orange paste to the back of one 
white hand. 

“Fine!” she said with satis- 
faction, “it is the exact shade I 
wanted. You’re a wonder! you 
never fail me.” 

“I hope I never shall,” he 
replied gravely. The woman 
cast a swift glance at him, 
nodded and turned away. 

As he walked briskly back, 
Hillis, a camera-man, accosted 
him. “Where you been all day, 
Huddy ?” he asked. 

“Frisco,” said Brown briefly. 

“Good night! Three hundred 
and eighteen miles! What’d you 
go after—three drops of attar 
of roses?” 

The other laughed and 
slapped the speaker’s shoulder. 
He did not tell him it was very 
nearly as bad as that. Instead 
he went to Monsieur who was 
performing his ablutions in 
the tent. 

A deep-toned gong was ring- 
ing. “That’s eats, Monsieur,” 
he said; “let me have a look at 
that glass, for I’m hollow to 
my toes.” 

Bending a bit before the 
small mirror hung to the pole 
he swept a comb through his 
thick locks, washed his hands 
hurriedly and was ready. Not 
so Monsieur Bon Coeur. His 
silver locks were irreproachable, 
so was the small Vandyke, for 
he, too, carried a comb, some- 
what irregular as to teeth, but 
adequate, and he had taken 
from the opened roll another 
shirt and put it on. This was 
none too good itself, being out 
at both elbows and having lost 
the collar which once adorned 
it, but it was of a somewhat 
better quality of cotton and it 
had been freshly washed and 
dried upon a wayside bush be- 
side the Sacramento. 

Now he took the long-tailed 
coat that aired its tatters on a 
peg beside the flap and shook 


it gingerly. This garment did not admit of any save the 
tenderest care, since it was prone to give at the seams, but 
it was precious to its owner. Pinched at the waist, padded on 
the narrow shoulders, fastened low beneath the flaring lapels, 
it spoke of fashion in every line, of fashion as Monsieur 


remembered it decades ago, in 


He needed but wide-pegged trousers of a soft dove grey, 
a tapering flat-topped hat, to see himself as he had been 


in those far-off days. 


Monsieur loved his coat. He did not like to think of the 
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France. 


Tue Birrerness Was Creepinc Back Into Tue Man’s Lean Face 


When crushed by bitter experiences some men seek comfort and heal- 

ing by withdrawing from their fellows and refusing all compan- 

ionship, but that of nature. Isit asound instinct which prompts them 

to do this? ® & David Buchannan probably thought so when he 

retired to the wilderness to fight his battle. But was it his beloved 

valley which proved the source of new life in the end? Or was it con- 
tact with a beloved human soul? 


that—enchantingly quaint. 


aged, however.” 
manner in which it had come into his possession—from the 
straw shoulders of a scare-crow in a Kansas corn-field. Now 
he put it on, fastened its buttons, long since frankly bare of 
cloth above their metal, brushed its front with light fingers, 
pulled above the edge of its musty left-breast pocket the 


two points of the sun-bleached 
handkerchief which he always 
carried. : 

“Lead on, M’sieur,” he said 
gaily; “ze odor of ze eats 1s 
mos’ delectable.” 

At the northern side of the 
tent-town a long canvas es- 
tablishment was open to the 
summer night, its whole side 
wall rolled to the top. Down 
its center long tables steamed 
with food, attendants passed 
deftly about, the murmur of 
carefree voices filled the silent 
world as all the denizens of this 
odd colony gathered in. Electric 
lights were everywhere, supplied 
by the efficient wheeled dyna- 
mos that traveled wherever the 
city went. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur, follow- 
ing his guide, was one with it 
all. He sat down at the laden 
table of uncovered pine be- 
tween the boy and a nabob in 
glaring crimson satin, and his 
good eye beamed upon the 
scene. He saw the lords of the 
conclave at a smaller table a 
little way apart, three men of 
keen sharp faces, clad in silk 
shirts and the inevitable riding 
breeches and puttees, talking 
eagerly and continuously of the 
day’s work. He saw, too, sev- 
eral women join them, women 
so beautiful that Monsieur for- 
got to eat while he contem- 
plated them. 

It was not until Mara Thail’s 
sparkling dark glance, roving 
over the coJorful gathering, fell 
directly upon him that he was 
recalled to himself. A deep flush 
stained his lean old cheeks. He, 
Monsieur Bon Coeur, had done 
an unpardonable thing! He had 
stared at a lady! He dropped 
his eye to his porcelain plate, 
and the food that he had wel- 
comed so eagerly all but choked 
him in his confusion. Mara 
Thail saw the flush, the shame- 
facedness. Her careless glance 
rested on the grotesque little 
old figure, became less careless, 
sobered and fell to studying it. 
After a long time Monsieur 
ventured to look up again, only 
to return to the depths. He had 
been observed! The beautiful 
lady was “wise” to him, knew 
him to be fallen from that per- 
fect breeding which had once 
been his. The rest of the meal 
was savorless. He pecked at it. 

“Mr. Sellard,” said Mara 
Thail presently, “will you take 
a look at the little old man over 
there beside my chauffeur? Did 
you ever see anything quite so 
enchantingly quaint?” Justin 
Sellard, vital, physically fit, 
razor-keen and _bald-headed, 
turned his head and looked. 
Quite frankly he studied 
Monsieur. 

He was used to doing this. 
That was why the Supercraft 
films were such finished works 
of art, such polished blends of 
part and character. After a still 
three minutes he nodded 2nd 
turned back. 

“You are quite right, Miss 
Thail,” he said, “he is just 
He is a type, a foreign type. 


Thirty years ago there were many of him on the Champs 
Elysees. He has been sometime a French grandee, or I’m 
very much mistaken. He seems to have been slightly dam- 


Then the speaker fell to discussing the “shooting” of the 
last sequence and the eager talk went on. 

“T’ll tell you that last long shot of the kafila coming down 
from the winding pass is a corker! The distance of the big 
gorge in the background is splendid—it fades away literally 
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| ket. Marculo,” said Mi Thail reprovingl, a regular 





frost when people speak seriously 


“For Heaven's sake cried the handsome boy “TIT never 
tid a word!” 
You don’t need to speak—you have a speaking smile 
[hat’s what my fans all say,” he replied airily 


“Come, come, my children!” put in the director, “why spoil 
the evening to say nothing of your healthy young digestions ?” 

Over at the long table the driver, Brown, was listening to 
the thin thread of this conversation, running like a bright 
woof among the warp of sounds. He always listened when 
Mara Thail spoke. He looked with guarded eyes wherever 
she passed in her regal progress 

When the meal was finished he took Monsieur away to the 
tent, and sitting down before it in the veritable “turquoise 
twilight crisp and chill” of which their script, made trom a 
famous poem, spoke, he gave him tobacco such as the old 
man had not touched for years, and they conversed in low 
voices of many and varied things that had happened long ago. 

On the chauffeur’s side they dealt with ambition, with 
modest hopes, with a “stake” saved up for business, with the 
future, as is ever the way of youth. On Monsieur’s it was 
with the rambling and pointless reminiscences of a thousand 
tarts and stoppings—of how the salmon were running in the 
rivers of the north, the prospects of the apple crop tor 
fall, the everlasting differences of capital and labor 

Monsieur’s views were painfully divided as to that. His 
friends were, for the most part, in the ranks of the latter, vio 
lent, long-haired agitators of jungle and dump-pile, and yet 
with the vision of the past, he saw the other side. And so 
they talked and smoked, Monsieur holding his cigar in a hand 


It belongs t friend, Monsieur Bon Coeur,” said the 
chauftleur gravy 

G is a tune, Mister,” said the youth, “won’t you?” 

With ze greates’ of pleasure,’ said Monsieur as Brown 
r nd handed out the accordion. Tenderiy Monsieur ad 
isted the strap. Soitly he set his fingers to the ancient stops 
H leaned back against the tent-pole the better to hold it 
n his fragile chest. And then, very faintly at first, like a 

nd hin 1 humble grasses, the soul inside it stirred 


It was a nameless melody that Monsieur played, a forgot 
ten air of another decade, another country, and it was sweet 
is lullabyes, or the sweet notes of a wedding march heard 
from alar. It stilled the low murmur of talk at the tent door, 
ind that at the doors of other tents around and, changing 
now to a martial strain, in the unreal night, it led Monsieur 
iway upon the soul's 

He forgot his audience and all but the stars beginning to 
come out on the darkened sky. His face was lifted, the Van 
dyke beard pointed up at a sharp angle, the thin hands 
threading among the stops with expert touch. 

Neither the player nor those who listened were conscious 
of the passing of time, knew that the sharp staccato calls ot 
“Camera!” had ceased far down the lot where Miss Thail 
was posing for some “night shots.” 

In fact the city itself was quieting to rest before Monsieur 
drew the last sobbing sigh from the little box and slid down 
from the heights 

Hands clapped from the shadows all about. “Fine!” 
‘Lovely !” “Give us more!” came cries from this side and 
that, and some one in the group turned a flashlight on the 
little old man beside the pole 

Very quickly Monsieur rose to the occasion, literally and 
figuratively, his hand upon his heart, his long locks falling 
like a scant silver shower along his inclined cheeks. 

“My frien’s,” he said politely, “I have play’ them all.” 

“Oh, come on! One more!” 

“Non!” said Monsieur, “I have no more—only zat one 
what mus’ be keep for ze solemn theeng—ze Marseillaise.” 

“Let us have it! Come on—be a sport!” 

But Monsieur Bon Coeur shook his head. And then a sweet 
voice, clear and deep, a woman's voice, said from the farther 
dark: “Bravo! Keep it sacred, player. The soul of France.” 

It was the lovely voice of the lovely woman whose beauty 
had spoiled Monsieur’s appetite a few hours back, Mara 
Thail, passing from her last work of the strenuous day. 

Instantly Monsieur executed a bow to which the other 
had been a mere hand-maiden, his old head bent low to 
earth, his right hand sweeping in a wide and graceful arc, his 
knees in their tatters stiff and close together. It was the 


road of dreams. 





ne as sculpture the fingers spre id and liited ist the 
flicked the ash. They watched the 


scene below, and presently one and another of the 


erest trifle whenever he 
iried 
company joint d them, so that a small circle lounged about 
he tent door, and Monsieur Bon Coeur was among folk of 
affairs at last as one of them There were no glances sent 
iskance at him, no notice taken of his rags. “Buddy,” said 
a lean young man looking 





tent, “where'd you get 
the antiquated music-box ? tI 


I was a kid.” 


en one like 
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creen famously. His type is rather hard to find just now.” 


HE group before the chauffeur’s tent dissolved. 

“Thanks for the concert, Mister,” said the lear youth. 
“Here’s a little token of appreciation,” and he thrust into 
Monsieur’s hand a goodly flask, curved to fit the wearer’s hip 
and heavy with liquid fire. Then he was gone and the old 
man stood as if fixed to the spot. His ancient enemy reared its 
thousand heads within him, clutched him by the throat and 
brain and shook him to the foundations of his being. 

He scarcely heard the voice of his young friend calling him 
to the cot that waited, the comfort of the tent. With slow 
steps he obeyed. 

Long after Hudson Brown was dead asleep after the fash- 
ion of healthy youth, Monsieur Bon Coeur sat on the cot’s 
edge, his head in his hands and the seductive flask lying 
heavy on his knees. 

When the boy awoke in the dawn it was to find the tent 
empty save for himseli, the other cot unruffled but for the 
small indented place where a slight form had sat, bent over 
in travail. The blanket roll was gone. So was the accordion. 

Alack-a-day! Monsieur had lost the rainbow! The only 
rainbow which, for over half a lifetime, had hidden at its 
foot the magic pot! 


[’ was another day. A new day fresh from the hands of 
its Maker, a day as sweet as the morning of creation 
itself, soft, warm, drowsy. 

It brooded over the Sacramento Valley and the dim blue 
hills that rimmed it. The smell of ripening wine-grapes per 
fumed the air, the hum of mowers came from the broad 
alfalia fields. 

Where the great river itself moved slow between its levees 
a fringe of trees leaned down to kiss its placid waters. Here 
and there a landing stood out along its edge, grey, weathered, 
blending admirably with the river’s modest tones. Now and 
again the deep-throated whistles of river boats echoed in the 
stillness as these proud carriers of commerce came up from 
deep water. On a little narrow bar beneath the shelving bank, 
an infinitesimal and insignificant habitat had been set up—a 
tiny wheel of fire, a blanket-bed spread neatly, a shirt upon 
a bush. And the slender figure of a man who sat cross- 
legged on the sand, his silver head bent above the work that 
occupied his hands—Monsieur once more, after a lost week. 
Monsieur, busy with the pink face of a fine redwood shingle 
and the very good three-bladed knife which was his stock- 
in-trade. 

One would recognize him instantly, though there was in 
him a decided and pitiful change. The cheeks above the Van- 














obeisance of his youth, the humble tribute of a knight to 
beauty, of manhood to feminine purity and grace. It was a 
nasterpiece of a forgotten art, and one man knew it so 
Justin Sellard standing beside the star in the shadows 

“Merci, Ma’amselle,” said Monsieur, suddenly tremulous, 
“ze soul wa’t nevair die!” 

As the man and woman passed on into the shadows, the 
director nodded his bare head. 

“You were quite right, Miss Thail,” he said musing, “the 
old man is a character. I believe—I am certain—he would 
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“YOU WERE IN 
FRANCE,” SHE SAID 
AGAIN. PRESENT- 
LY, “‘SO WASI.” 
“you?” CRIED THE 
MAN. “YOu, IN 
THAT GOD-FOR- 
SAKEN MEss!” 
“TWO YEARS. BASE 
HOSPITAL, BACK OF 
YPRES. ON THE 
SOMME, TOO. I 
CAME FROM THER! 
TO AMERICA.” 

THE MAN ON THI 
BENCH STIRRED. 
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dyke beard were thinner, the temples more hollow, the fragile 
shoulders drooped as if beneath a burden. 

But the eyes! The blue eyes that were always full of hope, 
eager, looking for rainbows! They were tragic as lost light, 
sunk in their sockets, and they seemed half again as large 
The blue-veined hands, deft about their work, trembled when 
they were not touching anything. 

The old lips, a little loose about the corners, trembled too 
at times, for Monsieur’s sin was eating once more at the 
marrow of his bones—eating and rankling into his soul. 
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For three days he had camped by the luting bosom of the 
river, and he had worked unceasingly. The pictures were 
coming out on the faces of the shingles, all alike, a pattern 
of the river winding up, the drifting summer clouds above, 
the graceful trees and the side-wheel steamer, San Pablo 
Queen, walking proudly up the middle. 

They were fine pictures, clear and delicate, their darker 
and lighter shadows cleverly etched by the knife-point. Four 
of them were finished and laid carefully away. Monsieur, 
working on the fifth, thought of the flats of Suisun Bay 


IT WAS A NAME- 
LESS MELODY THAT 
MONSIEURPLAYED, 
A FORGOTTEN AIR 
OF ANOTHER DE- 
CADE, ANOTHER 
COUNTRY. IT STILL- 
ED THE LOW MUR- 
MUR OF TALK AT 
THE TENT DOOR, 
AND, CHANGING 
NOW TO AMARTIAL 
STRAIN, IT LED 
MONSIEUR AWAY 
UPON THE SOUL’S 


ROAD OF DREAMS, 


ae 
he 


‘There is a blank space here,” the girl went on soberly 
“a long dark time where there has been—nothing.” 

Monsieur could not bear it. Her insight was like a sharp pain. 

“I beg of Ma’amselle—” he said piteously, “I present ze 
small token—take it! Take it now!” 

But the gipsy shook her head. She was studying the palm 
in her fingers with alert and interested eyes, as if she verily 
believed what she saw there. 

“Hold, old man,” she said, “the blank ends! There is 
something strange here. I see blood—and sorrow—and the 


lheretore he was beginning to feel within himself the joy 
of life which was forever his. Once more le bon Dieu was 
visible behind the clouds of sin. The night was busy as the 
day. And more leisurely, too, for these folk were now on 
holiday. The great fagades of theatres winked with inviting 
lights. Cafés and restaurants were crowded. The City revelled. 

A thought struck Monsieur. He had come to sell his wares 

the four fine pictures on the shingles with their braided 
strings and tassels. Why not now instead of tomorrow ? What 
better time than thi 








where grew the thin, tough grasses whereof he would 
make their cords. 

Then he would cross on the Six Minute Ferry—there were 
many ways whereby one, financially embarrassed, might ac- 
complish this feat—and coming finally to the great City at 
the Golden Gate, he would sell them on its streets. Monsieur 
loved the streets of San Francisco, swift, colorful streets with 
their moiling crowds 

As the old man mused, wistfully and sadly, a stranger 
stood on the bank above and looked interestedly down at him 

This was a woman, young and very handsome after the 
fashion of her race. Her braided hair was black as ink and 
so were the eyes beneath their long lashes. Her cheeks were 
scarlet as tame poppies, her mouth sensuously red above its 
pearly teeth. She wore a bright kerchief bound round her 
head, and over her black jacket and yellow waist a rain 
of beads and bangles shed a tawdry glitter. Her skirts were 
wide and ruffled, over many petticoats, so that they swayed 
and billowed with every movement. Her alert and calculat- 
ing glance was fixed on the exquisite carving in Monsieur’s 
hands, and presently she bent forward, hands on hips, and 
spoke. “Old man,” she said, “let the gipsy tell your future?” 

Startled, Monsieur looked up, rose to his feet and bowed 
To any woman Monsieur must make obeisance, be she queen 
or washerwoman. 

“Gladly, Madame,” he said politely, “only I have not ze 
where-wiz-all.” 

“T’ll take that,” she said, pointing to the shingle. 

Doubtfully the old man regarded her. The shingle meant 
a dollar. Also it meant a deal of work. And that Monsieur’s 
future was all behind him none knew so well as he. But the 
gipsy woman drew back from the bank’s edge, disappeared 
for a moment or so, and came climbing down to the head 
of the bar a little farther back. She came swinging jauntily 
forward, her hands still on her voluptuous hips, and smiled 
with all the wheedling power of eyes and teeth. “It’s little 
enough,” she grumbled, “to take for the reading of a 
fortune, but times are hard and the gipsies are poor folk. 
Give me your hand.” 

She reached and captured Monsieur’s hand, held it firmly 
palm up, squinting her handsome eyes. 

“U’m, h’m,” she muttered, “long life—and talents—many 
talents. They show here—and here—and here—engines and 
steels, mechanics. A_ glorious start—riches—high estate— 
treat castles in a fair land.” 

She paused a moment and Monsieur winced 


shadow of a gibbet—and there are folk here with you—a 
woman and a man—and yet another man—and more. The 
eteat hand of the law is over you and them—ard your 
path of life runs low into the Vale. It reaches almost the 
bottom—almost, I say. Not quite. At the last it lifts sharply 
—rises in a burst of light—of glory—of gold and honor. 

“It is unbelievable, almost!” She bent down, scrutinizing 
earnestly the page of-the lined old hand. 

“There is honor, here, I say, a great deed of sacrifice, and 
love and gallantry. It is a strange hand for you to have, 
Old Man,” she said wonderingly, “a strange, strange fortune!” 

She let go his hand and Monsieur held out the shingle with 
its river and its trees, its little landing and the steamboat 
going up. “I am ver’ pleased, Ma’amselle,” he said sadly, 
“I give you ze price.” 

The girl took it, turned away, looked back with wondering 
eyes, and climbed the bank to oblivion, so far as Monsieur 
was concerned. He was one dollar poorer—and the gipsy, 
climbing into a bright new automobile which waited with 
several others at the asphalt’s edge where the River Road 
went up the Valley, tucked her prize away among a maze of 
duffle in the tonneau, spoke in her own tongue to the 
swarthy man beside her. 

“It is worth a piece of gold, Seymund,” she said, “and I 
told the truth to its maker down by the water yonder. He 
is a nobleman in rags.” 


EFT to himself, his work taken suddenly from him, 

Monsieur Bon Coeur packed up his belongings and once 
more set out along the highway, going south. He saw no 
trace of gipsies. 

He slept soundly on an abandoned porch and next day, 
having washed a thousand dishes in a lowly restaurant, he 
went across to the great City in state, paying his fare 
on the boat 

Ah, the City! Sitting like a queen upon her throne, her 
ample lap spilling with riches, smiling out across the world 
of waters to watch the sun go down! 

Monsieur’s heart thrilled as he stepped upon her streets. 
And, intoxicated with her light and joyousness, her murmur- 
ing, her eagerness and hurry, Monsieur’s head came up a little 
higher. He began to swing his stick of eucalyptus. He was 
invigorated. There was still in his apologetic pocket the 
magnificent amount of forty-seven cents. For ten of them 
he knew where he could sleep in a humble bed. For fifteen 
more he could sup regally 


To think was to decide, to decide was to do, and presently 
the passers-by at Lotta’s Fountain saw a little old man 
standing beside his bundles and offering for sale such rare 
and delicate handwork as caught their eyes upon the instant. 

A woman in a fur coat stopped and looked and asked, 
“How much?’ 

“One dollair, Madame,” said Monsieur, bowing. 

“Too much,” she said firmly; “sixty cents.” 

“As Madame please,” he said. 

So the woman counted out a little heap of change, shook 
it together in her hand, dropped it into Monsieur’s palm, 
took the pink-faced slab of wood and went swiftly away. 
She was lost immediately to view. 

Monsieur spread out his hand, stirred the dimes apart and 
counted them. There were five, and one nickle. Sighing, he 
dropped them into the one safe pocket which held the rest 
of his wealth, hung another shingle out upen his fingers. 

The City was a wanton, a niggard and spendthrift. If she 
could cheat an old man out of pennies she could also fling 
the careless gold of largess. 

When the last pink picture was mutely offering itself, a 
limousine went by in whose silver-and-plush interior there 
rode a scion of the modern young generation, a handsome 
youth, clad in evening coat and hat, a white silk kerchief 
muffling his neck. 

“Stop!” he commanded the driver at sight of Monsieur 
and leaning out he waved him up grandiloquently. 

“Mashterpiece!” he said profoundly, handling the redwood 
shingle, “marv’lous! How mush?” And at the naming of the 
modest price he was astounded. 

“Prophet not ’out honor—own country,” he said sadly, 
whereby he gave pathetic evidence of an _ out-of-date 
knowled&e. 

And fishing in a silk-lined pocket he drew forth a coin 
which he dropped in Monsieur’s palm. It was a small ‘coin, 
not much larger than a dime, but is was of gold. Monsieur 
beholding, ran after the limousine a little way, but it went 
grandly on and he must needs keep his fortune. 

Five dollars! And two dollars! And fifty-five cents! Added 
to the forty-seven already in the good pocket! He was rich 
beyond imagining 

With trembling hands Monsieur Bon Coeur picked up his 
blanket-roll, swung the accordion to place, stepped out in 
time to the tapping of the eucalyptus stick. He was bound 
for the Embarcadero and the windows of its second-hand 
emporiums, for the cheap bed in the [Turn to page 56| 
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great southern lowlands, no more difficult of drainage than 
much of the best farm land of our fertile Middle West. 
The explanation lies with Florida herself. For seventy-five 


HIRTY-FIVE million acres of land 
swamp.” 
a Northern listener when the writer began 
with the warm 
to set forth categorically 
It is safe to say that most people, 
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If the great Florida boom is not to evaporate entirely, if this 
golden state is not to be dependent upon the winter tourist and 
is to attain economic stability, it must develop its agricultural 
and other resources to the highest possible degree. This is the 
conclusion reached by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, America’s most 
famous woman journalist, who has been making an intensive 
study of the future of Florida for McCall readers, in the hope 
that those who intend to invest in this state will do so with the 
e Has Florida anything except sun- 
shine and a superb winter climate to recommend it to the north- 


facts in their possession. 


ern investor? This is the question which Miss Tarbell answers 
in this third article of her discussion-provoking series. Has 
Florida undeveloped resources rich enough to create in it stable 
values built on actual assets, and not on boom claims? ® In 


FLORIDA— 


A Survey 


Besides 


mostly >>> 
This was the jeering comment ot = 
enthusiasm of the new convert, 
the resources of Florida 
even educated 


people, who have never been in the state of 

lorida believe this. It is always interesting to 
note the things not true believed by the educated! 

Why should the impression that Florida is 
mostly swamp be so general? At least two-thirds 
of her land, if not high, is certainly dry, and excepting the 


} 


emphasized the point. 


THe 


BY IDA M. TARBELL 3X 


years she has believed it to be in her own interest to cultivate 
the notion that she was a swamp. There must be times in 
these latter years when she 


suspects that she has over- 


Strate On Wuicu Att Eyes Are Focusep>—Drawn By Howarpv Heatn 


attempting to answer this most essential of all the questions 
bearing on the future of Florida, Miss Tarbell has travelled 
thousands of miles in the sunshine state and has talked with 
hundreds of authorities, and it is the concrete results of her 
sojourn which she presents in this most valuable discussion. In 
presenting this article McCall's feels that it is giving to its readers 
one of the most informative papers that has been presented any- 
where in regard to Florida. & In her final article on the future 
of Florida, appearing in the next McCall’s, Miss Tarbell will 
give her conclusions as to how this state must proceed if it intends 
to develop successfully as one of the greatest states of the Union, 
It is a timely article which is of intense interest to any one who 
feels he would like to get for himself not only a winter haven 
but also a revenue- producing ‘“‘place-in-the-sun.”” &® B® ® 


AND THEN WHAT? 


Of What Real Assets The Future Of Florida Relies Upon 
Mere Real Estate 


JULY 
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To understand how this has come about one 


must understand her land past—checkered, color- 
ful, changeful and at moments, it must be admit- 


ted, rather shady. 


However, in this last she is no 


exception. The land history of every state which 
has gone to the making up of this Union, from 
Massachusetts on, shows shady spots. Considering 


what Florida has gone through, irregularities and 
incongruities in the handling of her lands were 


inevitable. 


There is no state in the Union that has had 


their own people. 
Florida, 


more different nationalities actually in control of her lands, 
attempting colonization of their own kinds, giving grants to 
Five different times Spain has owned 
her first ownership running for one hundred and 
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xty years France had the territory lor seven years; Great 

ritain for eighteen. It was not until 1819 that the United 
states bought the territory. She has held it ever since, ex- 
epting the four years of the civil war. 

In 1845 Florida was admitted to the Union on the usual 
terms as to land. That is, she was given as a dower—a start 

liie—the usual amount of land which the United States 

ives a new daughter, some five hundred thousand acres. 
She was also told that she must never interfere in any way 
vith the disposal of the public lands. Thus the matter stood 
ntil 1850, when Congress passed what is known as the 
Swamp Act, an act which gave to a state its swamp and 
verflowed lands on condition that it drain or redeem them. 
lhe problem now for Florida was to settle with the United 
States what of her territory was swamp and what was not. 
In order to handle. the problem she established what was 
illed the Internal Improvement Fund, the Trustees of which 
had full control of the lands. Selection began at once. It has 
been going on ever since. Agents are employed to pick out 
the swamps and as they are paid twenty per cent. of the 
value of the land which they select and succeed in persuading 
the United States Land Bureau to accept, they have had a 
fine incentive for including as much dry land as possible. 

The Federal Land Bureau feels to-day that they have done 
very well for themselves. It will tell you that probably in 
the course of selecting swamp land at least six million acres 
of high and dry land have been slipped in by dishonest 
igents. In Highlands county there is a tract ninety or so 
feet above the sea level which the agents of the state secured 
inder the Swamp Act and which is now in the possession 
of the powerful. Veterans of the great war looking for land 
ind finding little or nothing in the state, recently disputed 
the right of Florida to this land; insisted it belonged to the 
United States; that they had a claim on it. So far they have 
had their trouble for nothing 

And how much land has the State acquired, and who owns 
it? In the seventy-five years since the Swamp Act went into 
effect Florida has received nearly twenty and a half million 
acres of land. Of this it has to-day about a million and a 
quarter acres left. Over nineteen millions have gone to rail- 
roads, canals, private individuals, by barter or by sale, at 
twenty-five cents or so an acre. It was probably inevitable 
that the power of the Trustees over the swamp lands should 
have been disputed by legislature, railways, canals and 
individuals, and that a running fight should have gone on 
for many years which diverted attention almost entirely from 
the purpose the government had in mind in passing the 
Swamp Act; that is, reclamation of overflowed lands. It was 
not until 1904, indeed, that this obligation of the State came 
up prominently before the public. The political campaign 
of that year was fought on the issue of reclaiming the Ever- 
glades, the great, wet, southern end of Florida. It was an 
obligation coming out of their contract with Congress, it 
was argued, and if done the State would come into the posses- 
ion of a vast and highly productive tract. Florida’s honor and 
future wealth were at stake, according to the advocates. 
They won, and almost at once a drainage system was inaug- 
urated which, if carried out, would, it was believed, bring 
nearly five million acres of land into use. I doubt if in any 
country at any time a government has set itself to a task 
at once more difficult and more challenging than that to 
which Florida set itself twenty years ago. 

Here is a tract of land nearly ninety miles long by forty 
wide. To the eye it is level as a board. Close to the north of 
the tract is a great lake—a lake covering seven hundred 
thirty square miles, with a diameter of thirty-one miles. Its 
deepest point is not over twenty-one feet. This lake—Okee- 
chobee—is really a limestone bowl, its surface normally only 
twenty-one feet above sea level. Into it pours the enormous 
Florida rainfall over a tract of millions of acres to the north. 
When the rainfall is particularly heavy the water flows over 
the rim of the bowl to inundate a water-soaked prairie of 
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sawgrass. If you explore this 
prairie you will find it has all 
the characteristics of our ocean- 
side marshes and, like them, is 
threaded with shallow water- 
ways and, like them again, has 
islands of earth, “hammocks,” 
covered with tropical trees 
sometimes of great beauty. 
The first problem in drain- 
ing the Everglades was so to 
control the supply of water 
running into Lake Okeecho- 
bee that it would never flow 
over its rim; to do that the 
drainage authorities have cut 
to the ocean what is called a 
control channel, its sole pur- 
pose to keep the water down. 
As the rim on the south is 
lower than in other parts, 
they propose to build it up. 
But this is only the lake. 
There are the millions of 
acres outside which must be 
drained, and to do this four 
canals have already been cut 
to the ocean—canals so wide 
and deep ‘that they will take 
an ocean-going barge or yacht. 

















I have seen a barge loaded 
with seed potatoes lying be- 
side an Everglade farm—a 
barge which had come from A Surpctoav Or 
New York City and which, 
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if there’ had been a new crop ir 
of potatoes ready, could have 
carried them back to the 
northern market. 

But this does not mean that 
the land contiguous to these 
great artificial waterways has 
been made dry. By no means. j 
It has only been made a little 
less wet. To finish the work 
there must be carried on an 
elaborate and expensive sys- 
tem of lateral canals, and be- 
tween these a complicated 
system of ditches. 

There have been - millions 
spent on the draining of the 
Everglades and millions more 
will have to be spent and 
years of time taken before 
even the land which is to-day 
under cultivation will be safe. 
Yet something has been done. 
Go to the Everglades to-day 
and you will find that where 
once there were hardly a 
hundred people, there are 
now twenty-five thousand— 
you will find farms—little 
towns—telephones—telegraph 























—hard roads—a railroad. You 
will find men growing corn, 
vegetables, sugar cane, and—not evéry year, but some years— 
having it drowned out under their eyes, bitten off by frost. 
And yet they go on. | 

Back of Miami the Pennsylvania Sugar Company has a 
tract of over one hundred thousand acres of Everglades 
~ lands. They have put up there 
a sugar mill of the most 
modern and _ scientific kind 
and they have seen thousands 











of acres of cane drowned 
when it was coming to the 
point of perfection. But they 
have not given up. They are 
turning their great investment 
into an experiment station, ex- 
perimenting in water control, 
in crops other than sugar cane. 
This year they were putting 
hundreds of barrels of pota- 
toes into the Miami market. 
They seem to have set their 
teeth not only to save an 
investment, but to conquer 
nature—help’ solve a baffling 
problem. 

It is solving the problem 
that keeps people in the Ever- 
glades. 

On Lake Okeechobee, the 
starting point of the big cut 
which they call the control 
canal, there is a little town— 
Canal Point—but it has a 
newspaper. I think I have 
heard the Everglades News 
and its editor, Howard Sharp, 
quoted as much or more than 
any paper and editor in the 
state, and with good reason. 
The man observes well, thinks 
well and he talks frankly and 
interestingly of what he sees 











and thinks. Obviously, he is a good source of information. 

Howard Sharp is a born pioneer. He has also been, until 
within the last four or five years, a wandering printer. The 
conquest of runaway waters has had from childhood a 
particular fascination for him, for he was born in Missouri, 
close to the Mississippi, and learned there what levees would 
do towards holding back destructive overflows. When he 
came to Florida a few years ago he discovered the problem 
of the Everglades and was soon on the ground where the 
control canal was under way. He concluded to join the 
campaign and so started his newspaper 

“Why do you stay?” I asked him. 

“T asked Marion that once,” he said. And then at my look 
of surprise, he said, “Well that is what everybody cails her 
down here. She was the first woman mayor in Florida—the 
mayor of Moore Haven.” 

“And what and where is Moore Haven?” I asked. And 
then there came another of those land stories so frequent in 
Florida. Several years ago an eminent Philadelphia physician 
bought a tract of land on the west shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee. On his death his widow decided to come and look at it 
Being a woman of undaunted and adventurous spirit, the 
problem caught her, and she stayed on in the little settlement 
and finally married, becoming Mrs. J. J. O’Brien, but to 
the editor of the Everglades News and to every one else with 
whom I have talked she remained simply “Marion.” Mrs 
O’Brien stayed with Moore Haven until the floods drove her 
out, but you cannot convince her that the problem is insol 
uble. She has told me so herself. 

“ “Why do you stay ?’ I asked Marion,” Mr. Sharp went on. 
“Why do you stay ?” she retorted. “I suppose,” he said, “it is 
the challenge.” “That’s it,” she said. 

They were right—the Everglades will never be given up 
until a hundred or so years from now it is really conquered 
and there is brought into the wealth of the state five million 
or more acres of land which will literally be as rich or richer 
than that of the Valley of the Nile. 

Newcomers in Florida, old comers in dry sections grow 
irritated with the attention and the money given to the 
Everglades. “If I had my way,” I heard a man of intelligence, 
devoted to Florida, who has stood by a hard land problem 
of his own through a term of years, [Turn to page 42) 
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le wail but « 

of the great cay 
tains of Italy and adopt 
ed son of the powertul 
Facino Cane Bellarior 


has achieved an eminen¢ 
not warranted by | 

years But he ha not 
yrrgotten the chief pur 
pose of his life, which 1 
to depose the usurping 
Marquis of Montierrat 
and restore that state to 
its rightful ruler, the 
youthful nephew ot the 
Marquis. For this boyish 
Marquis is brother t 
the beautiful Prince 


Valeria 


ia a day in Sep 
tember in the year 
of ©ur Lord 1411 i 
dust-iaden horseman 
clattered into the court 
yard of a noble palace 
near the Bridge of the 
rrinity in Florence, and 
announced himsell! i 
courier with letters for 
the noble Lord Bellarion 
He was consigned by 
1 man-at-arms to an 
usher, by the usher to a : 
chamberlain, and by the , _ 
chamberlain to a slim BeLLARION Sar I 
young secretary From 
this you will gather that 
access to the Lord Bel 
larion was no longer a 
rough-and-ready busi 
ness; and, from this 
again, that he had trav 
elled far since detaching 
himself from the Lord 
Facino Cane some years 
before 
At the head of the 
cendotta, which he had 
raised, he had fought in 
the course some years 


t 


1 half score of engage 

ments, now in this service, now in that, 
ind in all but one he had won easy tri 

umphs. Even hi ingle failure—which 

was at Verruno in the pay of the Este 

of Ferrara—was such as to enhance his 

reputation. Forced by overwhelming num 

bers to admit defeat, vet by heer skill 

he had bafiled the great Pandolio’s at 

empt to surround him, and had brought ofi his condotta 

with such little loss that Pandolfo’s victory was a barren one 
His condotta, known as the Company of the White Dog 

from the device he had adopted, was now in the service of 

the Florentine Republic at a monthly stipend which had 

gradually been raised with the growth of his condotta to 

twenty thousand gold florins. 








The Count of Gavi, as men now called this leader grown 
out of the erstwhile namelk wail, stood in a window em 
brasure to decipher the letter the messenger had brought 
It was in the hand of the Countess of Biandrate 

“My Lord begs you to come to him at once,” she wrote 
He is so ill that Messer Mombelli despairs of hira Do not 
lose a moment, or you may be too late 

Bellarian was more deeply stirred by that summons than 
by anything | could remember. He at once ordered a 

rong ! t es twenty lances to prepare to 
ride wit! n. Rick however, they did not. They 
followed r he roc possesset 

Without loss of time, he had himself conducted straight 
to Facino’s chamber, and there under the damask-hung 
canopy he found his adoptive father supine, inert, his 
countenance leaden-hued, looking as if he were laid out in 
leath, save for | stertorous breathing and the fire that still 
lowed in the eyes under their tufted brows 

Bellarion went down on his knees beside the bed, and 
took in both his own that were so warm and strong, the cold, 
heavy hand that lay upon the coverlet. The grey head 
rolled a little on its pillow; the ghost of a smile irradiated 
the strong rugged face; the fingers of the cold hand faintly 
pressed Bellariot , 

“Good lad, you have lost no time,” he said in a weak, 
rasping voice. “And there is no time to lose. I am sped 





Indeed, my body's dead already. Mombelli says the gout is 


tO ny nea; 
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“Not yet. The end i 
| when God wills. He may 
| linger for some days.” 
| Bellarion looked sharp- 

ly at the doctor, consid- 

ered him indeed now for 

the first time since his 

arrival. This Mombelli 

was a man of little more 
than thirty-five. He had 
{|} been vigorous of frame, 
| inclining a little to port- 
liness, rubicund if grave 
of countenance, with 
strong white teeth and 
bright dark eyes. Bellar 
ion beheld now = an 
emaciated man _ upon 
} whose shrunken frame a 
black velvet gown hung 
in loose folds. His face 
was pale, his eyes dull; 








very shape of his face 
had changed; his jaw 
had fallen in, so that 
nose and chin were 
brought closer like those 
of an old man, and 
when he spoke he hissed 
} and mumbled indistinctly 
| over toothless gums. 

i] “By heaven, man! 
What has happened to 
you?” 
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Bellarion looked up. Beyond the bed stood the countess, 
fretful and troubled. At the foot was Mombelli, and in the 
background a servant. “Is this so?” he asked the physician 
“Can your skill avail nothing here?” 

“He is in God’s hands,” said Mombelli, mumbling in- 
distinctly. 

“Send them away,” said Facino, and his eyes indicated 
Mombelli and the servant. “There is little time, and I have 
things to tell you. We must take orders for what’s to follow.” 

rhe orders did not amount to very much. He required of 
Bellarion that he should afford the countess his protection, 
and he recommended to him also Filippo Maria, brother to 
the Duke of Milan 

“When Gian Galeazzo died, he left his sons in my care. I 
go to meet him with clean hands. I have discharged my 
trust, and dying I hand it on to you. Remember always 
that Gian Maria is Duke of Milan, and whatever the short- 
comings he may show, for your own sake if not for his, 
practise loyalty to him, as you would have your own captains 
be loyal to vou.” 

When at last, wearied, and announcing his desire to rest, 
Facino bade him go, Bellarion found Mombelli pacing in the 
Hall of Mirrors, and sent him to Facino. “I shall remain here 
within call,” he said and oblivious of his own fatigue he 
paced in his turn that curious floor whereon birds and beasts 
were figured in mosaics under the gaudy, flashing ceiling of 
colored glass, whence the place derived its name. 

There Mombelli found him a half-hour later, when he 
emerged. “He sleeps now,” he said. “The countess is 
with him,” 

“It is not vet the end?” Bellarion asked 


Monibelli shrank vis- 
ibly from the questions 
and from the stern eyes 
that seemed to search 
his very soul. ae 
I . . have been ill,” he 
faltered. “Very ill. It is a 
miracle I am alive to- 
day.” 

“But your teeth, man?” 

“T have lost them as 
you see. A consequence 
of my disease.” 

A horrible suspicion 
was sprouting in Bel- 
larion’s mind. He took 
the doctor by the sleeve 
of his velvet gown, and 

drew him towards one of the double 
windows. His shrinking, his obvious re- 
luctance to undergo this closer inspection 
were so much added food to Bellarion’s 
suspicion. “How do you call this dis- 
ease ?”’ he asked. 

Clearly, from his hesitancy, Mombelli 
had been unprepared for the question 

“It, it is a sort of podagric affection,” he mumbled. 

“And your thumb? Why is that bandaged?” 

Terror leapt to Mombelli’s eyes. His toothless jaws worked 
fearfully. “That? That is naught. An injury.” 

“Take off the bandage. Take it off, man. I desire to see 
this injury. Do you hear me?” 

At last Mombelli with shaking fingers stripped the band 
age from his left thumb, and displayed it naked. Bellarion 
went white, and his eyes were dreadful. “You have been 
tortured, master doctor. Gian Maria has subjected you to 
his Lent.” 

This Lent of Gian Maria’s invention was a torment lasting 
forty days, on each of which one or more teeth were torn 
from the patient’s jaws, then day by day a finger nail, 
whereafter followed the eyes and finally the tongue, where- 
upon the sufferer being rendered dumb and unable to con- 
fess what was desired, he was shown at last the mercy of 
being put to death. 

Mombelli’s livid lips moved frantically, but no words 
came. He reeled where he stood until he found thé wall to 
steady him, and Bellarion watched him with those dreadful, 
searching eyes. “To what end did he torture you? What did 
he desire of you?” 

“T have not said he tortured me. It is not true.” 

“You have not said it. No. But your condition says it 
You have not said it, because you dare not. Why did he do 
this? Answer me.” Bellarion gripped him by the shoulders 
“And why did he desist? To what did the torments under- 
gone suffice to constrain you? Will you answer me?” 

“Merciful Heaven!” groaned the physician, sagging limply 
there against the wall, and looking as if he would faint. 

But there was no pity in Bellarion’s face. “Come with 
me,” he said, and it was almost by main force that he 
dragged the wretched doctor across that hall out to the gal- 
lery, and down the wide steps to the great court. Here under 


| but, oddest of all, the 
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the arcade, some men-at-arms of Facino’s body-guard were 
idling. Into their hands Bellarion delivered Mombelli. 

“To the Question Chamber,” he said shortly 

Mombelli, shattered in nerve and sapped of manhood by 
his sufferings, cried out piteously inarticulate. Pitilessly Bel- 
larion waved him away, and the soldiers bore him off scream- 
ing to the stone chamber under the North-Eastern Tower. 
There, in the middle of the uneven stone floor, stood the 
dread framework of the rack. 

Bellarion, who had followed, ordered them to strip him. 
The men were reluctant to do the office of executioners, but 
under the eyes of Bellarion, standing as implacable. as the 
god of wrath, they set about it nevertheless, and all the 
while the broken man’s cries for mercy filled that vaulted 
place with an ever-mounting horror. At the last, half-naked, 
he broke from the men’s hands and flung himself at Bel- 
larion’s feet. 

“In the name of the Savior, my lord, take pity on me! I 
can bear no more. Hang me if you will, but do not let me 
be tortured again.” 

Bellarion looked down on the grovelling wretch with an 
infinite compassion in his soul. But there was no sign of it 
on his countenance or in his voice. “You have but to answer 
my question, sir, and you shall have your wish. You shall 
be hanged without further suffering. Why did the Duke 
torture you, and why did the torture cease when it did? To 
what importunities did you 
yield ?” 


garments and place him in confinement until I send for 
him again.” 

On that he departed from that underground chamber, and 
slowly, thoughtfully made his way above. By the time he 
reached the courtyard his resolve was taken, though his neck 
should pay for it, Gian Maria should not escape. For the 
first and only time in those adventurous years of his did he 
swerve from the purpgse by which he laid his course, and 
turn his hand to a task, that was not more or less directly 
concerned with its ultimate fulfilment. 

And so, without pausing for rest or food, you behold him 
once more in the saddle, riding hard for Milan on that Mon- 
day afternoon. He conceived that he bore thither the first 
news of Facino’s moribund condition. But rumor had been 
ahead of him by a day and a half, and the rumor ran not 
that Facino was dying, but that he was already dead. 

In all the instances history affords of poetic justice to give 
pause to those who offend against God and Man, none is 
more arresting than that of the fate of Gian Maria Visconti. 
Already on the previous Friday word had reached the Duke 
not only from Mombelli, but from at least one of the spies 
he had placed in his brother’s household, that the work of 
poisoning was done and that Facino’s hours were numbered. 
Gloating with della Torre and Lonate over the assurance 
that at last the ducal neck was delivered from that stern 
heel under which so long it had writhed like ‘the serpent of 
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from power, he had still been their hope, and they had 
possessed their souls as best they could against the day of his 
return, which they knew must dawn. But Facino dead, 
meant an unbridling of the Duke’s bestiality, a free charter 
to his misrule, and for his people an outlook of utter hope 
lessness. It may be that they exaggerated in their own mind 
this calamity. It was for them the end of the world. Despair 
settled that morning upon the city. The Duke would have 
laughed if it had been reported to him, because he lacked 
the wit to perceive that when men are truly desperate 
catastrophes ensue. 

And at once, whilst the great mass of the people were 
stricken by horror into a dull inertia, there were those who 
saw that the situation called for action. Of these were mem- 
bers of the leading Ghibelline families of Bagio, of del Maino, 
Trivulzi, Aliprandi and others. There was that Bertino 
Mantegazza, Captain of the Ducai Guard, whose face the 
Duke had one day broken with his iron gauntlet, and, fiercest 
and most zealous of all, there was that Giovanni Pusterla of 
Venegono, whose family had suffered such deep and bitter 
wrongs at the Duke’s hands 

There was no suspicion in the mind of any that the Duke 
himself was responsible for the death of Facino. It was 
simply that Facino’s death created a situation only to be 
met by the destruction of the Duke. And this situation the 
Duke himself had been at such hideous pains to bring about 

And so, briefly to re 
capitulate here a page of 





“Already you have 
guessed it, my lord. That 
is why you use me so! But 
it is not just. As God’s 
my witness it is not just. 
What am I, but a poor 
man caught in the toils of 
the evil desires of others? 
As long as God gave me 
the strength to resist, I 
resisted. But I could bear 
no more. There was no 
price at which I would 
not have purchased res- 
pite from that horror. 
Death I could have borne 
had that been all they 
threatened. But I had 
reached the end of my 
endurance of pain. Oh, my 
lord, if I were a villain 
there would have been no 
torture to endure. They 
offered me _ bribes, bribes 
great enough to dazzle a 
poor man, that would 
have left me rich for the 
remainder of my days 
When I refused they 
threatened me with death 
unless I did their infamous 
will. Those threats I de- 
fied. Then they subjected 
me to this protracted 
agony which the Duke im- 
piously calls his Lent. They 
drew my teeth, brutally 
with unutterable violence, 
two each day until all 
were gone. Broken and 
almost starved as I was, 
distracted by pain which 
for a fortnight had been 
unceasing, they began up- 
on my finger-nails. But 
when they tore the nail 
from my left thumb, I 
could bear no more. I 
yielded to their infamy.” 

Bellarion made a sign 
to the men, and they 
pulled Mombelli to his 
feet. But his eyes dared 
not meet the terrible glance 
of Bellarion’s. “You yield- 
ed to their demands that, 











Visconti history, it came 








to pass that on the Mon 
day morning, which was 
the first day of the Litany 
of May, as Gian Maria 
gaily clad in his colors of 
red and white was issuing 
from his bedroom to re 
pair to Mass in the Church 
of San Gothard, he found 
in the antechamber a 
score of gentlemen not 
latterly seen about his 
court. Mantegazza, who 
had command of the en 
trance, was responsible for 
their presence. 

Before the Duke could 
comment upon this un- 
usual attendance, perhaps 
before he had well ob 
served it, three of them 
were upon him. “This 
from the Pusterla!” cried 
Venegono, and with his 
dagger clove the Duke’s 
brow, slaying him instant 
ly. Yet before he  feil 
Andrea Bagio’s blade was 
buried in his right thigh, 
so that presently that 
white-stockinged leg was 
asered as its fellow. 








ACINO CANE, Count 

of Biandrate, Lord of 
Novara, Dertona, Varese, 
Rosate, Valsassina and of 
all the lands on Lake 
Maggiora as far as Vogog 
na, was buried with great 
pomp in the Church of 
San Pietro in Ciel d’Oro 
His chief mourners were 
his captains summoned to 
do that last honor to their 
departed leader. At their 
head as mourner in chief, 
walked Facino’s adoptive 
son, Bellarion Cane, Count 
of Gavi. The others in- 
cluded Francesco Busone 
of Carmagnola, Giorgio 
Valperga, Nicolino Mar 
salia, Werner von Stoffel 
and Vaugeois the Burgun- 








under the pretence of cur- 
ing him, you should poison 
my Lord Facino. That is 
the thing to which you 
yielded. But when you say 
‘they’ whom do_- you 
mean ?” 

“The Duke Gian Maria 
and Antonio della Torre.” 

“Poor wretch !” said Bel- 
larion. “You deserve some mercy, and you shall have it, 
provided you can undo what you have done.” 

“Alas, my lord!” Mombelli groaned, wringing his hands 
in a passion of despair. “Alas! There is no antidote to that 
poison. It works slowly, gradually corroding the intestines. 
Hang me, my lord, and have done. Had I been less of a 
coward I would have hanged myself before I did this thing. 
But the Duke threatened that if I failed him the torture 
should be resumed and continued until I died of sheer ex- 
haustion. Also he swore that my refusal would not save my 
Lord Facino, whom he would find other means of dispatching.” 

Bellarion stood between loathing and compassion. But 
there was no thought in his mind of hanging this poor 
wretch, who had been the victim of that malignant Duke. 

He uttered an order in cold, level tones: “Restore him his 


evil under the heel of Saint Michael, Gian Maria had been 
unable to keep the knowledge to himself. About the court 
on that same Friday night he spoke unguardedly of Facino 
as dead or dying, and from the court the news filtered 
through to the city and was known to all by the morning 
of Saturday. And that news carried with it a dismay more 
utter and overwhelmifg than any that had yet descended 
upon Milan since Gian Maria had worn the ducal crown 
Facino, when wielding the authority of ducal governor, had 
been the people’s bulwark against the extortions, brutalities 
and criminal follies of their Duke. When absent and deposed 
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Trotta were absent. 

Thereafter the captains 
assembled in the Hall of 
Mirrors to hear the will 
and last instructions of 
Facino. To read them 
came Facino’s secretary, 
accompanied by the Pav 
ese notary who had drawn up the testament three days ago 
Thither also came the countess, robed entirely in black, 
and heavily veiled. 

The rich and important fief of Valsassina, was now dis- 
closed to have been left by Facino to his adoptive son Bel- 
larion, “in earnest of my love and to recompense his loyalty 
and worth.” Apart from that and a legacy in money for 
Carmagnola, all his vast territorial possessions of cities, lands 
and fortresses were bequeathed to his widow 

As Bellarion had calculated and disposed, so things fell 
out, and Filippo Maria Visconti, now Duke of Milan, in the 
twenty-second year of his age led to the altar the widowed 
Countess of Biandrate who was thirty-nine. As a young girl 
she had married, at the bidding of ambition, a man who was 
twenty years her senior; as a middle-aged {Turn to page 89] 
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and if it is consummated according toour hopes, it will be only by 
virtue of the cooperation of a number of world-famous authorities 

who have consented to prepare for McCall readers these reviews 
of the month's activities in such fields as those of art, science, poli- 
tics, and literature. ®& To the critics who have already made their 
bow on this page are added this month the distinguished names of 
Lord Asquith and Dean Helen Taft Manning of Bryn Mawr 
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HE failure of the meeting of the League of Nations at 
| Geneva to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
onvoked, namely the admission of Germany to mem 


bership of the League and to a permanent seat on the 
Council, is an untoward event which has dashed many hopes 
and aroused among the well-wishers of the League not a 
little concern and even disquietude. After all the explana 
tions, apologetic or minimizing, which have been semi 
officially offered for an admitted catastrophe, there still 
uangs a haze of obscurity over what actually took place 
What is certain is that the Council never met; that the 
Assembly only met to register its temporary impotence, and 
to adjourn; that a single State—one only indirectly in 
terested in a matter which was primarily of European 
concern—had both the power and the will to veto an ar 
rangement in which all the great powers and probably a 
majority of the rest were prepared to concur; and that 
the purpose for which the representatives of more than fifty 
States had been solemnly assembled in extraordinary session, 
was as far from attainment when they left Geneva as it 
had been when they arrived 

The friends of the League, of whom I have been from 
the first one of the most whole-hearted and the most 
sanguine, cannot conceal from themselves that for the mo 
ment its activities have been paralyzed and its authority 
shaken. Its critics, covert or open, have been furnished 
with plausible material whether for detached scepticism 
or for avowed hostility 

I have no desire, even if the evidence were less confused 
and conflicting, to attempt to allocate responsibility or to 
ipportion praise and blame for what has happened. It is 
with a view to the future rather than to the past that I 
shall endeavor to survey the situation 

The ostensible occasion of the recent breakdown has been 
1 controversy as to the composition of the Council. The 
Covenant provides that the Council shall consist of two 
classes of representatives from the States who constitute 
the Assembly—permanent members who are apparently 
once elected) irremovable, and temporary members who 
hold office only for a limited term. There can be no doubt 
that it was contemplated that the permanent seats should 
belong to what are popularly called the great powers and 
the temporary seats to what, by way of distinction, may 
be described as the minor States. At the present moment 
there are three countries in the World—Germany, Russia 
ind the United States of 
America—none of whom 
has so far become a 
member of the League 
but all of whom under 
any definition fall inta 
the category of great 
powers and in regard to 
whom it would be uni 
versally conceded that 1 
ind when they were ad 
mitted their adherence 
would carry with it a 
title to a permanent seat 
on the Council. It seems 
ilso to have been in 
ended that the perma 
nent members. should 
ive a standing majority 
n the Council, in the 
first instance 5 to 4. Thi 
owever, has ceased to 
{ throug! 
the abstention ol the 
United States the rep 
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was reduced to 4, while that of the minor States has been 
raised. But inasmuch as (with one or two exceptions) a 
decision must be unanimous and (as recently happened) 
the dissent of a single member, permanent or temporary, is 
sufficient to prevail, the existence of a majority one way or 
the other is, as things stand, a matter of minor importance. 

It is in my judgment of great moment that it should be 
made clear that the great powers which are or may become 
members of the League—and they alone—should have 
permanent seats on the Council. Such an arrangement is 
not only a recognition of their defacto preponderance, but 
it minimizes the danger [Turn to page 62—Col. 2] 
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College, and daughter of former President Taft. Each month Lord 
Asquith, the famous ex-Premier of England, will discuss the 
important event of the month in Europe for the benefit of McCall 
readers, and Mrs. Manning will talk of the event of the current 
month which she considers of the greatest importance to women. 
These contributions from such famous pens will result, we hope, 
in making this page indispensable to every American who likes to 


keep abreast of the times through the interpretations of those whose 
names are synonymous with distinction in their various lines. ® ® 


The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST to WOMEN 
THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING, PH.D. 
DEAN OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


CorpyriGut BY McCCALL'’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


OES American education to-day deserve the criticism 
which is being so frequently bestowed upon it? That 
is a question which American women should have at 

heart, for if there is something wrong with our system of 
schools and colleges we ought not to rest content until we 
have brought about the necessary improvements. After the 
War our eyes were opened to the alarming state of things 
with regard to illiteracy in some parts of the country and 
the need for a better and more comprehensive system of 
elementary education. Recently there has been much search- 
ing criticism of our higher education, and we must ask our- 
selves the question whether as universities have increased 
their students and departments and material resources, they 
have ceased to educate in as real a sense as they used to 
when they were small and restricted. 

The most interesting commentary on the subject which I 
have recently noticed was the speech delivered by President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin in which he 
compared the American university to a cafeteria where a 
large variety of attractive dishes can be sampled by a great 
many people but where a rational and well-balanced meal 
is actually selected by very few. I think that President 
Frank’s comparison calls attention to what is a very real 
weakness in all our education to-day if we look at it from 
the point of view of the individual boys and girls. 

The truth of the matter is that there are too many subjects 
to be taught. The fault is not so much with the schools and 
colleges as with the strides made in human knowledge 
Nothing was easier than to plan a school course when the 
only essentials were the three “R’s”; and the college course 
was equally simple when it centered around a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature. But the advances not only in 
science but in our understanding of human relations both 
past and present has been so great that is has become im 
possible for a young person to learn even the important and 
well established facts about the world in the first twenty-one 
years of his life. Moreover, if he devoted all his time to 
memorizing them he would never have learned to use his 
eyes, ears, hands, or reasoning powers at all. It has been 
gradually becoming clear to intelligent teachers that there 
are a great many things for children to learn which are not 
to be found in books, and that music and beautiful sights 
may be as much a part of their education as reading and 
arithmetic. The result is that we find the schools offering 
more and more subjects and colleges offering more and 

more courses, and as it 
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is clear that no one 
boy or girl can profit 
by all of them we ask 
each young person to 
choose for himself what 
he most wants to study 
Now, of course, a boy 
or girl doesn’t really know 
in advance which sub- 
jects he or she will find 
most interesting and use- 
ful, and it’s only by 
sampling a good many 
that they satisfy them 
selves that they are being 
educated. We may try 
to persuade them that 
this or that combination 
of studies will give them 
a better balanced meal— 
to go back to Mr. Frank’s 
simile—but their friends 
will have told them that 
such and such a teacher 
or professor is perfectly 
| Turn to page 62—Col.1] 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST 


By 
COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CopyriGut By MCCALL's MAGAZINE, 1926 


serious social and political upheavals elsewhere in the 
world have an indirect bearing upon his own life and 
welfare. As a rule he looks upon them from his seemingly 
safe distance, casually, perhaps critically, but with a feeling 
of thankfulness that their influence cannot reach his orbit 
of every day affairs. 
He is beginning to see dimly that a disturbance in Europe 
might reach a_ point 
where the Government 


I: is difficult for the average American to realize that 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


THE WISDOM ‘TOOTH 
BY MARC CONNELLY 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 

























THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
SKYSCRAPERS 
BY JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


HE firm of Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago, Ill., ad 

vertises “Mill, Vessel and Railway Supplies,” and pre 

sumably does a thriving business. I have often won- 
dered, though, how many of the firm’s custoiners are aware 
that the vice-president of Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. is world 
famous in circles that know little, and care less, about mill, 
vessel, and railway supplies; that J. A. Carpenter, ship 
chandler, is a far less important figure than John Alden 
Carpenter, composer, 
member of the National 








of the United States may r 
become involved, but he 
cannot yet visualize a 
storm in the Far East or 
Near East sending out 
waves of sufficient mag- 
nitude to finally lap the 
shores of his own land 

In 1920 Russia began 
a definite movement to 
the west which immedi- 
ately involved Poland. 
She was encouraged to 
do this because of the 
seething discontent in 
Germany over the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and _ its 
aftermath. There were 
moments when no states 
man in Europe could feel 
sure that Germany would 
throw her fortunes with 
the West rather than 
with the East. It was a iL — 
critical time not alone 
for Europe but for the 
entire world. Poland was 
slowly but unmistakably 
giving way, and _ it 
seemed certain that with- 
in a few weeks the Rus- 
sians would take Warsaw. So imminent was the danger that 
the French Government acted swiftly and effectively. 
Marechal Wiegand, the brilliant French strategist, was sent 
with some twelve hundred officers to take command of the 
Polish forces and reorganize them. He did this in an in- 
credibly short time and almost overnight the entire field of 
war had changed. The Russian lines were broken and driven 
back, a hopeless beaten army. 

Coming so soon after the Great War the incident caused 
but little comment among the masses of Europe, and was 
scarcely noticed in America. And yet there was not a farmer, 
a merchant, a banker or manufacturer in the United States 
who was not more secure because of the changed conditions 
on that far flung Eastern front. Had Russia taken Poland, 
Germany might have gone Bolshevist, temporarily at least, 
and with Germany turned in that direction, a large part of 
Europe would have followed her and no one can say with 
certainty what the final outcome might have been. 

And now we find the East, where the dark races of the 
world, largely held in leash by the white races of the 
West, are growing restless under the domination of their 
determined masters. They are not appeased when told oi 
the obvious advantages that may come to them in the way 
of better government and sanitation. They feel that the West 
can learn as much to its advantage from the East as the 
East can learn from the West. 

I recently met one of the “Wise Men of the East”—a man 
of culture and learning—a philosopher in the broadest and 
best sense. He spoke in sorrow of the conflict between the 
twogivilizations. He thought the East must perforce adopt the 
methods of the West in 
order to maintain itself 
and to free itself from 
Western domination. In 
doing this, he thought 
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many reasons. It is a comedy full of sentiment and fan 
tasy and full of a wistful pathos about human beings 
and life; but at the same time it is based on shrewd observa- 
tions of what we do and how we act and all our little foibles, 
silly ways and daily habits. It is pleasantly done by the com- 
pany and well directed; and the two leading réles, Bemis, the 
clerk and the little boy that he once was, are made sympa- 
thetic by Mr. Thomas Mitchell and Master Hugh O’Connell. 
And finally it has a central theme that applies to most of our 
lives one way or another, and that moves us with a kind 
of shy, pathetic truth. 
We see in the waiting room of a dentist’s office a group of 
people. They sit there [Turn to page 62—Col. 2) 
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the spiritual side of his 
pwn givilization would 
gradually give way, and 
the whole world would 
become debauched in a 
mad race for material | 
things. 

This phase of the new 
development is now in 
evidence throughout the 
entire East. It is in its 
incipiency, but it is al- 
ready making itself felt 
from the Bosphorous to 
the Pacific. The English, 
with long experience and | 
with rare good judgment, 
are meeting the new 
conditions, not with en- | 
thusiasm, but in a spirit 
that is helpful and not 
[Turn to page 62—Col. 4) 
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ANOTHER ScENE DesiGNep By Rosert EpMonp Jones 


Institute of Arts and 
Letters, chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, the 
creator of the song 
cycles Gitanjali and 
Watercolors, the orches 
tral suite, Adventures in 
a Perambulator, the bal 
let-pantomime, The 
Birthday of the Infanta, 
the Concertino for piano 
and orchestra, and a 
symphony. 

It would be particu 
larly interesting to know 
what the purchasers of 
mill, vessel, and railway 
supplies would think oi 
Mr. Carpenter’s newest 
work, his ballet, Sky 
scrapers, which the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company 
produced for the first 
——— time last spring. My 
guess is that they would 
like it enormously; for 
Skyscrapers, while it is 
a serious work of art, is 
cast in a vein that never 
evokes the terrifying ad 
jective, “highbrow.” 

It is as far from the conventional operatic ballet as could 
be imagined, but on the other hand, it is not exactly the 
pantomimed drama to which the famous Ballet Russe ac 
customed us. What thread of narrative it possesses was 
spun by the composer and Robert Edmond Jones, who like- 
wise designed the scenery and costumes. In the words of 
Mr. Carpenter’s own program note, “Skyscrapers . . . . has 
no story, in the usually accepted sense, but proceeds on the 
simple fact the American life reduces itself essentially to 
violent alternations of work and play . The action of 
the ballet is merely a series of moving decorations reflecting 
some of the obvious external features of this life.” 

When the curtain of the Metropolitan Opera House rose 
upon the performance, instead of gazing placidly upon the 
canvas walls of Tosca’s church, or the mammoth sails of 
Tristan’s ship, the audience blinked in the glare of two 
enormous “stop” and “go” signs that flashed malignantly 
before the naked steel skeleton of an unfinished skyscraper 
Brawny figures in steel-grey jumpers hammered and riveted 
aloft, while a weird group in the foreground performed 
strange rites over the blue-white fire of an oxyacetylene 
torch. Across the background flitted the shadows of the 
crowd, restless, interminable, shuffling, jostling, arriving from 
nowhere and bound nowhither. The stage darkened. When 
the lights returned we were sitting before a blank wall, 
pierced only by two doors and bare of any ornament beyond 
the chaste contours of a time-clock. In rushed the jumper- 
clad ones, to meet a bevy of briefly-clad maidens whose 
looks and costumes suggested that they might be Mr 
Ziegfeld’s idea of what stenographers should—and seldom 
do—look like. They 
punched the time-clock 
Wuicn SrrikincGty ANpb and burried off. Work 
From Tue ConvenrIoNAl was over and play begun 

. ? The playground, em- 
——— erging after another dark 
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change, revealed itself as 
a nightmare version of 
any American amusement 
park, set with booths 
wherein strong men jug 
gled weights and oriental 
Pavlovas alternately 
danced and_ charmed 
large and = alarming 
serpents. In the back 
ground writhed a con- 
vulsed scenic railway, 
while overhead strange 
baskets rose and fell 
dangling from the steel 
arms of various bone- 
breaking engines of 
amusement. The crowd 
swarmed in, stood spell 
bound before the booths, 
[Turn to page 65] 
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* WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


AN AMERICAN 


SY THEODORI 


PRAGEDY 
DREISER 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 





DREISER 


Puroport 


Theodore Dreiser, whose works have long 
been the subject of intense controversy 
but who had never scored a popular suc- 
cess, has written an impressive two-vol 
“An American Tra 
which has achieved great vogui 


une novel called 

gedy,”’ 

and which is reviewed here this month 
It is announced that this book will 


be filmed as well as dramatized 


HEODORE DREISER has written a mammoth two 
i ring novel concerning a young American who drowned 
A. his sweetheart and was subsequently electrocuted for 
is pains. It courses two volumes, is in the author’s native 
ind lumbering style, and is become a best seller The 
first volume, savs H. L. Mencken, the author’s great cham 
pion, should only be read by your pastor for pay. You 
should not miss reading the second volume for yourself on 
further advises 

rhe not being taken. Every scrap of the two 
volumes is being read, and by a class of readers who arc 
not inveterate novel addicts. The book is being dramatized 
for theatrical production, its film rights have sold for a 
fortune, its theme is superseding all others at dinner tables, 
ind in every celebrated way the novel is achieving the last 
thing Dreiser was expected to receive—the fluttering excite- 
ment of the instantaneous success 

Dreiser takes an ordinary, lack-witted American fellow; 
the lad of no particular talents or desires or appetites be 


iny account, he 
advice is 


% yond those possessed by every drug-store lounger. For a full 
5 ’ 
\ volume he is occupied with his lad’s upbringing in the midst 
: 
of a middle-west background of evangelical piety and lean 


fare for the oversoul. The youth is removed to New York 
State by wealthy relations. He falls into a romantic state 
over the charms of a young factory worker. He lovingly 


educes her, and then turns his desires toward the daughter 
of wealthy parents who sees in him heavens knows what 
But the thing cannot be shifted so easily. The boy has con 
tracted an obligation not easily avoided among the American 
people. The factory worker is going to become a mother. 
‘An American Tragedy,” from the out-set of volume two, 
when this situation is crystalized, becomes Dreiser at his 
best; becomes the ponderous, detailed novel at its best. The 
poor devil, reads of accident in an upstate camp, 
wherein an overturned canoe, a drowned girl and a missing 


boy an 


boy make a news story. The suggestion planted, the train 
laid, the spark struck, Dreiser goes on to the explosion. The 
manner of the factory girl’s death at the hands of the 
wavering, haunted boy is no glaring and vivid stroke of 
cruelty. Here Dreiser weaves the novelist’s laurels. The act 

that of the human of low mental content, who cannot 
reason any alternative of marriage but the first hope ot 
escape from an undesirable situation. This narration of the 


crime, the actual, half gratuitous, death stroke, is masterly 
Dreiser piles on detail after detail of the trial, the appeal 
the religious frenzy of the death-house, and the execution 
Thus the novel becomes, in its last volume, a fine con 
tribution to the literature of motivated crime. As is widely 
known, the novelist his situation from an actual 
happening in the identical neighborhood some years ago, 


which filled the 


has chosen 


news] Turn to pace 62—( 4] 


“Ts 
paper 


plank, the plight of fair ladies in distress—not to 
the opportunities for acrobatics in the rigging of galleons and 
brigantines—ail these dramatic properties were too clos¢ 
illied to the Fairbanks tradition to be ignored 

After vears of deliberation, {Turn to page 62 Col 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


THE BL PIRATE 
PRODUCED BY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


ACK 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


. was obvious that sooner or later Dodglas 
would produ a pirate picture The romantic at 
mosphere of the Spanish Main, the grim peril of the 





Fairbanks _ 


mention 


ly 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


THE GOSPEL IN THE PRESENT AGE 
BY REV. CARL S. PATTON, D.D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 

















Tue Rev. Cart S. Parron 





The Rev. Carl S. Patton, who had the 
honor of delivering a sermon before the 
National of Congregational 
Churches at Washington at which Presi- 


Council 











Turee Turinuinc Scenes Tuat Witt Make You 
REMEMBER Douctas Farirpanks IN “Tue Brack 
Pirate” 

Tuese Sx Are Repropvucep In Cotor—One Or 
rn SurpR! For Dovuctas FairBanKxs Fans 
“Douctas Farrpanxs Likes To Be Unexpecren,” 
Writes Mr. SHerwoop, Ano IN Tuts Fim Tue 


Unexpecrep Happens 


dent Calvin Coolidge also spoke, is a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles. He is the author of 
several books and articles on religious 
subjects and has a wide reputation 
as a speaker 





HE sermon here reviewed was delivered before the 

National Council of Congregational Churches in Wash 

ington, at which President Coolidge was also a speaker 
Taking as his text the words of St. Paul: “Finally, brethren, 
pray for us, that the Gospel may have free course and be 
glorified,” (11 Thes. 3:1), the preacher struck the key-note for 
a great assembly in a sermon as challenging as it was inspir 
ing, calling upon Christian men not only to keep the eternal 
values of faith, but to apply its power of light and leading 
to the issues of a new day. 

“In its essence,” said Dr. Patton, “the Gospel of Christ 
is a simple thing; just the message that God is love, and 
that He would have His children live a life of love and 
service in the world. But in its application the Gospel is as 
complex as life itself, always new, and forever changing to 
meet the new need of a new age. In our day it must adjust 
itself to new conditions, and speak a clear word of guidance 
to a world in great perplexity.” 

First, in the intellectual field the Gospel must adjust itself 
to a new vision of the world and its laws and methods. Our 
age has received more new facts from more new sources in a 
shorter time than any age in history; and it is not at all 
surprising that we are bewildered. Science has unveiled a 
new universe, and the child in school and the youth in 
college see all things—except religion—in a different aspect 
from that in which their grandfathers saw them. 

Our attitude toward the new knowledge, Dr. Patton re 
minds us, should be one of sympathy and appreciation, of 
gladness and gratitude. Every fact is the presence of God; 
all truth is revelation. It is not the business of the Church 
to make men orthodox or liberal, but to make them Chris- 
tians. But to make men Christians today, we must interpret 
the Gospel as it shines in the light of the best knowledge 
God has given us, using not only the results of science, but 
its spirit and method, thus giving the Gospel free course 





to run and be glorified. 

The same clear-sighted sanity is shown in the preacher’s 
dealing with the next great field of endeavor—the social 
field. The Social Gospel, as it is called, does not mean that 
religion has ceased to be a personal thing. It is profoundly 
intimate, like the face of your best friend, like the voice ot 
your mother, like your own soul. The inwardness of the 
Gospel is the first fact, and always will be. But it must also 
find expression in social life, since no man lives to himself 

Jesus was not a social reformer. His Gospel goes deeper 
than particular questions, such as child-labor, wages, and 
the right or wrong of this or that strike. But the Gospel 
fails if it does not help toward a more Christian arrange- 
ment of society—towards wiser, more just, more merciful 
conditions. A Gospel that does not push hard for the weak 
and the dispossessed, is not the |Turn to page 62—Col. 1} 
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MER sf AND RELISH IN TOMATO SOUP! 
CH 
ie 3. 
he FRESH FROM CAMPBELL’S GREAT TOMATO FARMS 
: 
i Red-ripe and luscious! Sun-sweetened on the vines until they 
ral glow in all the fullness of their perfection! Laden with the flavory 
ng tomato juices and tempting tomato “meat” which Campbell’s strain 
ist to a fine puree! 
v Here’s an irresistible invitation to your appetite. Here’s 
as refreshment. Here’s a healthful, wholesome, delicious tonic. The 
— meal takes a new sparkle after you have eaten savory spoonfuls of 
ce Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
” Golden butter fresh from the country adds its nourishment to 
ur the blend. And you may be sure that Campbell’s famous French 
‘- chefs know just the seasoning to heighten and enrich the flavor. 
a Enjoy it also as a Cream of Tomato Soup according to the 


simple directions on the label. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 














I shall never forget my grandfather’s garden in a little 
town up in Massachusetts, with its wonderful straw- 
berry bed, all carpeted over with pine needles to keep 
the strawberries clean. Neither will I ever forget the 
delicious things my grandmother made with the straw- 
berries that grew there. 

[I am sure you will be glad to have some of grand- 
mother’s strawberry recipes, so I am giving you her 
favorite four—but with one great improvement. 

Grandmother was a wonderful cook, but I have one 
great advantage she lacked—and that is Crisco. I know 
she would agree with me that her recipes as I make 
them now with Crisco are ever so much better. 

Before I started to use Crisco, several years ago, I 
never had such good things to eat as I do now. Loaf 
and layer cakes of every ‘kind that you simply can’t 
tell from butter cakes, light and with a fine even tex- 
ture; the tenderest, flakiest pie crust, fluffy biscuits and 
the most delicious golden brown fried foods. 


ie g Wom fed Cfo 





An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could quite settle in my own 
mind just why Crisco gives such per- 
fectly delicious results until one day I 
happened to taste Crisco. Then I no 
longer wondered why foods made with 
Crisco or cooked in it tasted so much 
better. 

I wish you would taste Crisco, too, 
just as it comes from the can. To 
prove to yourself what a great differ- 
ence there can be in cooking fats, 
make this blindfold test: 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one 
spoon, On the tip of another place a 
little of the fat you are now using; have 
someone blindfold you and give you 
first one sample, then the other to taste. 

Now, did you ever imagine there 
could be such a difference in the tast 
of cooking fats? You will appreciate 
at once what a difference there must 
be in the taste and wholesomeness of 
pies, cakes, biscuits and fried foods 


when made with Crisco. 











Grandmother s 
Quick STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
You never ate better shortcake than you can make with Crisco. 


It will be light and tender, with a delicious flavor, the cake short, 
but not a bit greasy. 


'§ cup Crisco 1 egg beaten 

3 cups bread flour 1 cup milk 

3 teaspoons baking 2 quarts strawberries 
powder Powdered sugar 


14 teaspoon salt Whipped cream 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt together four times. Mix 
Crisco in with a fork. Add milk, last the beaten egg. Drop by 
spoonfuls on Criscoed baking sheet the size desired, or spread 
over C riscoe d layer cake pan for one large shortcake. Bake in hot 
oven (450° F.) about 15 minutes. Wash and cut the berries, mix 
with powdered sugar. Split the shortcakes, butter tite, and 
cover }4 with berries, put other half om top and covef*with 
berries, and then add whipped cream and decorate with whole 
berries. This will serve eight people, 

















Grandmother’ s 
STRAWBERRY CREAM PIE 


This is a very luscious pie. Crisco makes wonderful pie crust, 
tender, flaky and digestible. 


PASTRY: 14 cup Crisco 114 cups pastry flour 
hg teaspoon salt Cold water 


FILLING: 1 quart of strawberries 
34 cup powdered sugar 1}4 cups thick cream 


Sife flour and salt together, cut shortening in with two knives 
until the consistency of small peas. Add only enough ice water 
to hold. Roll, cover inverted pie plate, prick well with a fork 
to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 15 minutes. Slip 
shell off and put pen the plate. When cold fill with whole 
strawberries. Spread the sugar over them, then over this the 
sweetened whipped cream. Chill in ice box before serving. 


ALL MEASI RE MENTS LEVEL. All recipes on this page 
tested and appr ved by Good Ho pusekeeping Ins stitute, 


Delicious Pastry, Cakes 
and Fried Foods, too! 


Crisco is by no means limited 
to making the strawberry 
desserts shown on this page. 
I find that I can always de- 
pend on Crisco for light, fluffy 
biscuits and muffins, flaky 
pie-crusts, delicious cakes, 
dainty desserts—and for all 
frying. 





Crisco is the trade-mark fer, a superior shortening manufac- 
fered and guaranteed purely ve: ateple. by The Procter & 
amble Company, Cincinnati, Ohic 


© 1926 by The Procter & Gamble Co., = eueiinndet 
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grandmother's strawberry recipes 


~with one great improvement 
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Grandmothers 
STRAWBERRY WHIPS 


Cakes made with Crisco have a fine even texture, and are light 
and tender with real cake flavor. This combination is unusually 
delicious and attractive. 


1 cup sugar 
14 cup Crisco 
14 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 


3 eggs beaten light 
2 cups pastry flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together until light and soft. Add 
eggs. Mix thoroughly. Sift flour and baking powder together 
and add alternately with the milk, Last add vanilla. Bake in 
16 muffin tins in hot oven (375° F.) 20 to 30 minutes, depend- 
ing on size of the muffin tins. When cool, cut out the center 
of each cake and fill with the following mixture: 

I quart of strawberries mashed with % cup powdered sugar. 
Drain off all juice. Then mix with 1 cup of sweetened whipped 
cream. Chill before filling the cakes and serve at once with a 
strawberry on the top of each. 





Two Crust STRAWBERRY Pie 
as Grandmother made it 
3 tablespoons pastry flour 


46 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


1 quart strawberries 
1 cup sugar 


Follow pastry method for Strawberry Cream Pie, using two 
cups of pastry flour and 74 cup Crisco for the two crust pie. 
; ine a pie plate. Brush bottom of crust with melted Crisco, 
just lightly with flour to prevent juice soaking in. Mix flour, 
sugar and salt. Then mix well with berries. Add lemon juice. 
Fill the plate. Put bits of Crisco over the top, wet edges, cover 
with top crust. To prevent juices running out, put a strip of wet 
cloth about 2 inches wide around edge of pie ‘and stick pieces of 
macaroni, or tiny paper funnels, into 2 or 3 of the slits in top 
crust. (The juices will bubble up into these and ‘return to pie as 
it cools.) Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until brown, then reduce 
heat to moderate (350° F.) until pie is baked, about one 
half hour more, 


ij 39 recipes for delicious “ Pies and Pastries,” originated 
vee 





an | : The Procter & Gamble Co., 


} and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food and House- 
. hold Management Editor, McCall’s Magazine. Many 


“success secrets.” Helpful illustrations. 





Dept. of Home Eccnomics, Section L-7 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 Please send me free your cook book, ‘‘ Pies 
and Pastries,”’ by Sarah Field Splint. 
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TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


xs BY 


MARGARET PEDLER 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. HEITLAND 

















HE marriage ot 

Straton Quayne, Lon 

don’s most brilliant 
lramatist, and fascinating 
jill Wedderburn whose 
pictures were beginning to 
be very much talked of, 
was regarded by all their 
friends as the culmination 
tf a great romance 
Quayne had _ previously 
een engaged to the beau 
tiful Iris Lethbridge. Only 
a few who knew Jill best 
hook their heads when it 
became known that Quayne 
had extracted from her a 
promise to give up her 
career. Their fears were 
realized when after two 
ears of marriage Jill be 
gan to amuse herself with 
Garry Lester. One after 
noon, after a violent quar 
rel with her husband, Jill 
goes motoring with Garry, 
they are storm bound at a 
remote country inn and 
there Garry begs her to 
leave Straton and un 
iway with him. In the 
midst of his passionate 
pleading Straton appears 
knocks Garry down, and 
takes Jill away with him 


ILE after mile they 

L sped along, Quayne 
bent over the wheel, Jill 
leaning back with closed 
yes, utterly spent. Once 
only, she spoke: “How did 
you know where I was?” 
she asked curiously. 

“Tris told me.” 

So it was Tels... 
ilways Iris 

The long, silent drive 
was over. They were back 
it Quayling. A clock was 
triking twelve as they en- 
tered the house. By the 
time it had chimed the 
first quarter after mid- 
night Jill realised that the 
end had come—the end of 
everything. She stood very 
still, her slight young fig- 
ure drooping a little as 
though with fatigue, her 
face very pale. The storm 
of Straton’s anger had 
wept over her as a storm 
sweeps over a_ garden, 




















“I’m going away, Strat- 
on,” she wrote. “After to- 
night nothing could ever 
be the same again. I could 
never forget, and you 
would never really believe. 
You see you've never un- 
derstood, and somehow I 
can’t explain. Don’t ask 
me to come back. I don’t 
think you will, because 
you don’t really want me, 
although I know for a 
little while you thought 
you did. It’s just been a 
mistake. I shall go back 
to the flat and take up 
painting again. Love isn’t 
the only thing in the 
world, after all—you've 
taught me that. JILL.” 

Then, suitcase in hand, 
she stole downstairs, left 
the note on Straton’s desk 
in the library, and went 
out down the avenue 
towards the station. 


HE May sunlight came 

glinting in through the 
little diamond panes of the 
leaded windows, throwing 
a dappled pattern of light 
almost at old Lady Farn- 
by’s feet. She was sitting 
in a tall, high-backed chair 
in the morning-room at 
the Chase, staring under 
her shrivelled eye-lids at 
her great-niece 

“For a beautiful wo 
man,” she remarked in an 
acid tone, “you’ve been 
about as unsuccessful as 
any one could possibly be 
With half your looks, any 
other woman would have 
married the biggest rent- 
roll in the kingdom.” 

“T don’t think I par- 
ticularly want to marry— 
a rent-roll,” replied Iris 
coolly. 

“Oh, there’s always a 
man—of sorts—thrown in 
with the bargain,” retorted 
the old woman, “and you 
must have played your 
cards exceedingly badly to 
be still just where you 
were the day Jack Wynd- 
ham committed suicide.” 

If Iris winced inwardly 
she did not show it. 

















breaking and destroying all 
that had once held promise 
of beauty and fragrance 


“Do you mean,” she 
said in a voice that pierced 
the silence which had ful 
lowed like a spear of ice- 
“do you seriously think 
that it was all planned? 
That I intended going 
away with Garry?” 

“What else? I’m not a 
fool. Nor are you, yet knowing the man was in love with 
you, you go off to the most forsaken part of the moor alone 
with him. And I find you there—in his arms. You're not 
proposing to tell me that it all happened accidentally, I 
uppose ?” 

“No,” she answered, still in that same chill, monotonous 
voice. “But I wonder you considered it worth while to 
bring me home? I should have thought you might have 
been glad to get rid of me. Our marriaye has been rather a 
mistake, hasn’t it?” 

“It may have been. But my wife remains my wife,” he 
inswered grimly. 

“Yes!” A sudden wave of anger shook the ice out of her 
voice. It was vibrant, now, vibrant with accusation. All the 
lisappointment and bitterness and forced endurance of the 
months that were gone spilled over in a quick rush of words. 
Yes, that is all you think of—‘my’ wife. Just because she 
is yours! That’s all that matters to you—that she’s yours— 
some sort of appurtenance to your life. Whether she’s happy 
or not is of no particular importance Have you ever 
realised what our marriage has meant to me? You took me 


Jitt Was Sittinc Atone IN Tue Srupio Tuat AFrernoon, Musinc On 
Slowly Jill stiffened. Tue TIronicat Discrepancies Or Lire. Tue Picrure Hap Been AN 


UNQUALIFIED Success But, STRANGELY, SHE Fett No Turitt From Tuts 


away from the work I loved—you didn’t want ‘your’ wife 
to work !—and after the first few months you went back to 
your own work and became absorbed in it exactly as you 
were before you were married. While I—I had nothing. Only 
my friends . I’ve stood it all. I’ve been utterly loyal 
and straight. No one knows how I’ve hated my life. Garry 
guessed it—I suppose, because he cares. And then you dare— 
you dare to think what you’ve thought tonight! Oh, I’ve 
finished, Straton—I’ve finished—” 

He took a quick step towards her. 

“at 

There was a note of incredulity in his voice, and too, 
a kind of desperate hope. But she was too stunned with 
pain to hear it. Swiftly she turned and fled from the room. 

Once in her own room she dragged out a suitcase from a 
closet and packed it carefully with a few necessities. Then 
she pulled a block of notepaper towards her. 


“T shall really begin to 
believe you never quite 
got over Straton Quayne’s 
turning you down,” re- 
commenced the old wo 
man spitefully, at last. 

Iris’s eyes rested on the 
vindictive old face with a 
faint amusement. 

“Then for once you 
would be right. I never 
did,” she acknowledged 
drily. 

Lady Farnby snorted incredulously: “Humph! So the 
rest has been camouflage, has it?” she snapped. “I sup- 
pose you know that Quayne has decided to sell Quayling 
and go abroad?” 

“What?” The involuntary exclamation escaped Iris’s lips 

Lady Farnby nodded contentedly. This last thrust of hers 
had gone home with a vengeance. 

“Quayling’s up for sale,” she repeated. “I suppose Straton 
finds he can’t stick England any longer. I’m sure I don’t 
blame him. He’s had a rotten time of it—thanks to you 
You ruined the man’s life. First you play false to 
him and his friend, and then when he marries, you give his 
wife away to him.” 

“TI didn’t do that. I tried to save a smash. I may have 
done many bad things, but at least I did try to save his 
happiness for him. I saw how things were going, and I 
tried to warn Straton.” 

“Pour le bon motif, of course,” sneered Lady Farnby 
“Well, I hope he appreciates it, my dear. He doesn’t look 
much as if he did.” With which parting thrust the old lady 
gathered up her knitting and left the room. [Turn to page 60} 
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perhaps only in virtue 
She was a curious prod 

t of the eighteenth 
century, when modesty 
and morality were 
omewhat detrimental 


in a lady of qualit 


he would have been a 
more normal occu 
rence about 1840, when 
she would have worn 
a good black silk frock, 
so thick that it could 
tand up all by itsell 
and good Victorian 
principles, equally ca 
pable ol maintainin 
in erect attituck 
There wasabout Ma 


dame de Maintenon 
nothing tascinating; her 
eyes did not. sla 


though they were fin 
and black; her hair, 
that was without luster, 
was no mesh to trap 
sunshine and entangle 
sinners. She had beau 
tiful hands, a_ fine 
stately figure, but she | 
was not good-looking 3 . 
\ high forehead a } 
heavy, rather shapele 

mouth, and a_ thick 
nose, all this hardly 


>» * 
he 


of the WORLD 








paralyzed, a creature 
whom people moved 
about from his chair to 
his bed, who retained 
of manhood only a 
fairly nimble wit, a 
capacity for light verse 
and unfortunately no 
great capacity for se- 
curing a small fortune 
to his widow. She lived 
with him for eight 
years until he died. 
Fortunately Scarron 
had made a reputation, 
and since Louis XI\ 
favored the arts, he 
granted a pension to 
Madame Scarron. She 
would gladly have lived 
peacefully upon her 
small pension, but the 
friends of Scarron, who 
respected and liked her, 
did not forsake her 
when her husband died. 
She retained the aristo- 
cratic contacts her hus- 
band had enjoyed, and 
eventually, through the 
influence of these sur- 
roundings, found her- 
self at court in the 
anomalous position of 
governess to several of 
he children of the king. 
Of Louis XIV much 
might be said, and he 
must not be judged as 
would be a monarch of 
the present day. Mor- 
ally speaking, he was 
not much better, not 
much worse than the 
average crowned head 
of his period; married 
for purely political rea- 








prepared her to be the 
wife of Louis XIV, one 
of the most abandoned 


and debauched con 
noisseurs Ol feminine 
beauty who have sat 


ipon the French throne 
She must have had 
some secret charm, and 
the writer presumes 
that this charm aros¢ 
from a fine, clear in 
telligence from relig 
ious views which were 
certainly narrow, but 
which were held calm 
lv, and also from a 
certain personal cour- 


Sue Tarxep Or Lire Ann Love Bur Was Wise Enoucu To Leave Potitics To Him 


xX BY W. L. GEORGE 3% 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES DE FEO 


sons, he saw no reason 
why he should refuse 
himself the liberty ac- 
corded to royalty. 
Such a man was ill- 
designed by nature to 
feel the attraction of 
Madame de Maintenon 


MADAME DE MAINTENON | iierecoenee 


signed to realize her 
mental qualities. Louis 
was not a fool, and 
until the end of his life, 
when he grew obsti- 
nate and rather child- 
ish, chose his ministers 
well. In soldiers, poli- 
ticians, and in writers, 


age which bade het *‘What does he see in her?’’ Perhaps you have more than once asked Louis was a connois- 
onfront peacefully gor- . . > . > , is ex- 
eens. eotiomen ihe this question about a couple you know. Students of history have been prone m= ge errno 
geous courtesans J “ wera gaya woe 

the Montespan and the puzzled in this very way regarding the fascination of Madame de of Madame de Main- 
Fontages. There was tenon. He appreciated 


nothing rugged about 
her; she was like a 


Maintenon for Louis XIV of France. Why did the great monarch love 
and marry this woman? She had none of the obvious charms that we 


her brain. 
If Madame de Main- 


jlacid and broad river . . . . > a name whic 

See tees ees associate with those who win the hearts of kings. Readers of McCall’s = soe = te = 
. ° * . . sne ¢ e id, 

toward the sea may find a solution of this problem in W. L. George’s version of this when the king gave her 


But, before develop 
ing the story of Loui 
nd Madame de Mai: 
tenon, we must indi 
cate not only the ori 


gins of the heroine, but 





ilso the atmosphere 

which she had her be- 
ing, because this pro 
found) affected her 
character and her pro 


ceedings through life. She was 


born as Francoise d'Aubigne 
in 1636 and it is interesting 
to observe that she was born 
in prison where her father, Constant d’Aubigne, had been 
imprisoned by the king. “From prison to royalty” therefore 


| 
é otto for Madame de Maintenon 

The early part of her life was as painful and as uncomfort- 
able as life can be, and at fifteen, an aunt, Madame de 
Neuillant, placed her in a convent. Unfortunately Madame 
de Neuillant took very little interest in the girl’s worldly 
welfare. She had no affectionate parents: she was practically a 


Serves a i 





poor relation, and Madame de Neuillant decided to be rid 
of a growing girl who would no doubt become a nuisance. 
Francoise was offered the alternative of a convent or mar- 
riage, this being the usual choice set before a girl in 
that period 

No more terrible marriage could have been prepared than 
the union between young Francoise and old Scarron. He was 
not only old enough to be Francoise’s father, but he was 


strange story—one of his series about the great love-stories of history. the estate so called 
Neysa McMein has a remarkable portrait of Mme. cde Maintenon on 
the cover of this issue 


had been a fool, she 
would have attempted 
to establish herself at 
ourt by competing 
with the Madame de 
Montespan. She was 
young enough to vie 
with the great courte- 
san; she might through 
her contacts with the 
king, have aroused his interest, 
and if she had done this we 
should know her only as one 
of the many women attached 
to the reputation of Louis XIV. But that was not her 
object, she was no coquette; she did not desire elevation in 
rank as passionately as she wished to preserve her virtue 
Hence, she devoted herself entirely to the education of the 
children, and especially to the leading of her own religious 
life. She adopted as a mission that she must reconcile the 
king with the queen, and bring them to live together again 
in Christian matrimony. This had a great [Turn to page 92] 
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YACHTING, SAILING, 


HE Italian ambassador arrives. Dinners, 
dances, bathing-parties . . . The Brazil- 
ian envoy arrives. A lawn-féte, a polo-match, 
in honor of a distinguished Russian prince. . . 
Tennis week. The Horse Show. A wedding of 
international interest. Yachting, sailing, golf 





>More than three-fourths of these beautiful 


women said, “Woodbury’s” 





BATHING-PARTIES ALL THE 


N THE FASHIONABLE SUMMER COLONIES 
AT NEWPORT AND BAR HARBOR 


169 women tell why they find 
this soap best for their skin ~ 





”) 





a RE er ete ae me # s ar ie non — 
a. a nt SS nk, ‘ : 





on the Ocean Links . the Newport season! 


Far more picturesque, more insouciant, than 
in winter—society, at its two favorite summer 
resorts, Newport and Bar Harbor, becomes 
like a wonderful cubist pattern, all dazzling 
movement and color. 

Never were the women as beautiful as now 
—like tropical flowers in their -brilliant sports 
frocks; their cheeks touched to carnation by 
sun and wind, arms and throats delicately 
sun-browned, 


OW do the women of these exclusive summer 

colonies take care of their skin? What soap 

do they find, pure enough and fine enough to keep 

the texture smooth, soft, exquisite all summer long? 

We asked 193 women of the cottage colonies at 

Newport and Bar Harbor what soap they find 
best for the care of their skin. 

More than three-fourths answered, Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap! 

“Tt keeps my skin in beautiful condition,” they 
said—“‘ Protects it from salt water.” —“ The tonic 
effect of Woodbury’s Soap is delightful, especially 
used with ice as an after treatment.” —“ Has greatly 
improved the texture of my skin.” 


LAZY, LUXURIOUS PAGEANT OF 





A NEWPORT SEASON 





A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of fa- 
mous skin treatments for overcoming common skin 
defects. The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
beneficial effect in correcting thesecommon skin troubles 
make it ideal for regular toilet use. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use 
Woodbury’s, you will notice an improvement in your 
complexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs, 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 





THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., 


1507 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohid 


For the enclosed soc please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
and the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew ‘Fergens 
Co., Limited, 1507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


PD. acs. sshetils sa atakh x0 hoa: 4: AAs RRR Pes 


Street. . 


City State.. 





Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co 




















Science has imt 
home, but they are of little practical “un 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE JULY 


Our Laboratory, at the Eastern end of McCall 


\ 


t, ministers S¢ ientifically to the we ll-being and 


Aappine lhe Aom«e Of our readei 
fl . 


NOW YOU WON’T MIND REDUCING! 


Recipes L ‘repared in McCall’s Laboratory- Kitchen 





OT lon ig we recei\ i ter fror 
Y one ol our readers which set | think 
ing Her what she said 





“In one articl yu su t that we fat peopl 
better bewar« ind the \ print o inother page 
to make us fatter! Now would that discourag 
vou were tatr It did discourage n l am 
are aS many or mort fat \ ! vho read you 
zine as thin one » why not ilternate? One 
tell us how to prepare spinach without salad dressing or 
oil to make it palatable and next month give the thin on 
the recipes for pies and cake None of us like to be 
fat but we do need a litth neentive to reduce!” 

After we read her letter we began to wonder whether 
we were being altogether fair to our readers who are over- 


weight, and we decided that we weren't doing as much 
for them as we could 
Right away we began to w 








licious foods which would t be fattenin This moath 
seems a good time to begin reducing, so we are giving 
you the results of our experiment If you aren’t inter- 
ested in getting thin, you will fin e foods we have 
suggested good to eat anyway The salads you can serv 

with your l dressings instead of that made wit 
mineral oil. You will like the Roquefort and Cottage 
Cheese Sandwiches made with white bread instead of wit! 
gluten. The potato soup and its variations will be a 
welcome change from creat ps, and sit they ar 


laught the Same truth. 


wlities which Plato had in mind when he spoke of a 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


US te. te fe, ate, arte, ate, ote. ate ab 
DLO E he is ne he sake asc shane ote — ~ 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT TALKS ABOUT 
BUILDING A TOWER OF INNER STRENGTH 


evil can happen to a good man 1n life or after death. So 


| , . lee . id, 4° pnerp 
Plato wrote, and every great teacher or philosopher since 


& Beneath our visible self, which the 


another per r nality, capable of noble things. 





hether we think of it as soul, as subconscious self, or just as 


aracter, > no misfortune or loss can dismay it long tf ait pos- 
5 courage, patience and a determination to go cn even though 
> road is rough and guide posts are missing. & It was these 


“good” 
They are the property of plain and unimportant persons, as 


f rich and famous ones. They are acquired only through 


} L os » battles nace lane hy tana 
t rk, through inner oallles waged alone, through Standing 
. . 79 
5s own feet when one wants lo weep on Some one else s 
der, through concentrating on finding a way out of one’s 


bles instead of brooding over them. Most of all, in losing the 

of one’s own importance in the realization that other people 
blems, too. % The person who is big enough to 
lessons builds up within himself an unassailable 


rencth. Life cannot harm that inner self of his, no 


‘S J of ~ ’ 


> 


st - j }. ] gh } off -¢ , the 7, C 
LE r how hard tl batters on the doors. 


For 


chops, 


iruit 
meats, 











This meal of roast beef with Fresh Cucumber Rel- 
ish, Green Pea Timbales, Brotled Tomatoes and 





Doctor 


and of 
McCollum 
You 


gravies, 


You 
muffins, 
cornmeal, 
soup, crackers (sparingly), eggs in any way except fried; 
salads 

as: 
haddock, cusk, pollack, flounder; leafy green vegetables, as: 
lettuce, spinach, cabbage, brussels sprouts, cauliflower, en- 
dive, kale; most fruits, as: 
ples, berries, (without cream or sugar); oyster stew (made 
: ; : : ‘ with skim milk, without butter or cream); baked and mashed 
Bran Berry Muffins is satisfying but not fattening potatoes 


the 


must not eat these: 

too much sugar; fat fish, as: 
mackeral; 
bacon; 
ice-cream 
lades, jams and honey, nuts, cream, whole milk, fried po- 
tatoes, fried eggs, cream soups and sauces. 

may eat 
cereals 
wheat 


fish and 


without 











Iced Orange and Tea with 
Gluten Bread Sandwiches 


easy to make you will find them a good way 
of getting fresh vegetables into the children’s 
every-day diet. 


benefit of those who may not have seen them 


in the August, 1925, issue of McCall’s, we are giving you again 
McCollum’s 
which you should not eat if you are trying to lose weight 
non-fattening 


general lists of the fattening foods 


ones which you can eat. Doctor 
Says: 

Too much bread and butter; 
salmon, shad, herring, butter 
custards; fat meats, as: pork, lamb 
candies, cakes, puddings, rich pies, rich 
sodas, chocolate milk shakes, marma- 


these: Beef bouillon, bran bread and 
(with milk and no sugar), as: oatmeal, 
cereals, rice cereals, cora cereals, chicken 


gluten bread, lean 
lean fish, as: cod, 


dressing), 
steak, 


(without oily 
chicken, roast beef, 


oranges, grapefruit, grapes, ap- 


butter; potato [Turn to page 32] 
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Anderbilf 


SAYS: 


“*...logether they constitute 
as simple, swift and effectual 
a method of caring for the 
skin as has yet been discovered 


*9 


AIHE lovely younger women of society 
have learned that even in the proud 
bloom of youth it pays to keep the 
lamp of beauty filled and trimmed. 


Listen, for instance, to Mrs. Van- 














derbilt:—‘‘ Youthfulness is the real 
pot of gold at the end of every woman’s rainbow. 
How to keep it, how to achieve it is her goal.” 





Mrs. Vanderbilt’s beauty is like a star—cool, 
white, apart. Now it glows; now flashes; and now 
“like a flower, hangs furled.” It is unexpected— 
thrilling. 

Add to this beauty youth, a vivid personality, 
charm, mature experience, and you have Mrs, 





Vanderbilt. 
As Miss Gloria Morgan she “danced at court” The shimmer of white taffeta, the daring of black velvet in this exquisite period Lanvin frock, 
in the great capitals of Europe—where her father conspire to heighten Mrs. Vanderbilt’s exotic beauty 
r was prominent in diplomatic ; 
ux, circles. Then her brilliant mar- hands. Let it stay on a few moments cAmong other women of beauty, high birth and social 
riage into one of America’s most that its soft fine oils may sink down, prestige who have praised the Pona’s method of 
celebrated families, followed by down into the skin’s deep cells, forcing caring for the skin are: 


° e ° out all dust, dirt and face powder. 
the birth of a lovely baby girl. i ca I 
: ilies A soft cloth or facial tissue removes Her MAJESTY, THE Or EEN OF ROUMANIA 


Ma rriage, mot herhood ’ all cream and pore-deep dirt.: To make 


vay houses in New York and New- 


port—responsibilities have 


THe Princess—E Marie DE BourRBON 
doubly sure, pat fresh cream on again. 


Remove once more. Finish with a dash Tue Ducuesse ve RIcHELIEv 














‘ , of cold water or a rub with ice. THE - Diana N INERS 
™ only increased Mrs. Vander- oe fue Lapy Diana Manner 
ain bilt’s conviction that beauty, If your skin has been exposed to sun Mrs. Wm. E. Borax 
d - and wind or if it tends to dryness, after : : 
= however youthful, must have e 3? 9 es Miss Anne Morcan 
cht 7 d : ’ he bedtime cleansing pat on mo 7 A 
om wise care. So at twenty-two Pscdta Call Craain and leak 16 tant Mrs. Nicnuotas Loncwortu 
she is wiser in the ways of keep- morning. It smooths out all the un- Miss Marjorie OkELRICHS 
r: ‘ ° : lovely little line ings ¥ supple . c 
va ing her beauty fresh and un- , vely ee lines, ep pee One Miss Exinor Patrrerson 
i*. is and fresh to start the day. 
mb dimmed than many a woman , Miss CAMILLA LIVINGSTON 
sch at forte. After every cleansing with Pond’ s Cold 
na a : Cream, except the bedtime one, apply 
po- HUS she enlarges on her theme:— atin ‘ Pond’s Vanishing Cream thinly. Itv or 
, “Pond’s Two Creams are such a The TWO CREAMS which cleanse, ishes, leaving an exquisitely smooth ; - Wy , > Mail 
ina , ierful hely thi re , . : urface, a translucent loveliness. ‘ree oye Why not try Pond's Two Creams, freet, Matt c 
sal. wonderful help to this coveted end tone and preserve your delicate skin ‘ ‘ ~ hs Z a Free O e7 for tubes of each and instructions for using them, 
cen they cleanse the skin, keeping it fresh z And now for your powder. Whisk it 5 2 
ad: an | ion, And they protect it, too, giv ing it a velvety finish. on = see a beau ifully it lies a ud linge s! You won’t for- The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. G 
a “oe ier they constitute as simple, swift and as effectual a ever Nave to be daubing your nose in poe 190 Eiudeon Stee t, Stay Vaslh City 
re 1ethod of caring for the skin as has yet been discovered. And go out, now, without apprehension for your Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Crean 
= Laugh at the wind. Turn your nose up at the sun. They can- 
en- t har “¢ ' ‘ eae te P 
’ - 7 . p ae . not harm you-s yared yrotecte | as you are by this deli 1 Name 
ap- Care for your skin as follows, daily e ieget ae eee ne eae we Ne 
. i , film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 5 
* - . ° - . “ , yreet — 
1ed Whenever your skin needs cleansing use Pond’s Cold Cream. Buy and try Pond’s Creams. See for yourself that Mrs. Van- 
32 After you return from an outing and always at night before derbilt speaks truly when she says “They constitute as effectual City State ___ 
retiring, pat it generously over the surface of your face, throat, 4 method of caring for the skin as has yet been discovered. 4 > 
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6s 
Ix a flash it happened 


not do a thing to relieve her suffering 


My little girl was hurt. And I could 
There we were—waiting— 


seemed hour | 


waiting. The minutes Then along came a car 

and mut jumped Aman u h beg in to wor k I ‘ a word 
: - 

He cleansed her wounds and bound them up 1 T} 


loctor said later that 





ROMPT and intelligent Fi: 


j 


| ‘ 
plishment when accidents occur—on 


Accidents may happen, any tin 


work. 





he had pr bably saved 


ad saved her life 


* ¢ *+ * & 
st Aid, deftly rendered, is a life-saving accom 
, 


the road, in the street, in homes or at 


, wherever you are. Then, of course, 


you will want to help. But all your sympathy and all your willingness 


le ] 


will count for little unless you are 


») prevent infection in minor ¢ 


second, cover wound with steril 
| 


gauze bandage; fourth, 


S rt 
the 
sure every fift 


entirely for too long a time. 


—These are the things you can d 

First Aid materials are needed 
-eded instantly 

neece instantly. 


J 

Although automobile manufacturers are 
building sturdier cars than ever before, 
staunchly equipped with brakes and strong 
steering apparatus, the number of auto- 
mobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. Im 1925 there were 
ten times as many deaths from this cause 
as there were in 1911, 


Last year more than 600,000 persons 
were seriously injured and 21,000 lost 
their lives. Because motor cars are easily 
handled, careless persons forget the tre- 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





heart with the fingers or a knotted handkerchief. 


) 


Seconds are pre« 


= ~| . 
prepared to act—dquickly. 


nds—first, apply ioc 


bind with aseptic 


} 


7 
tir 





1} ni ™ 
dhesive plaster. Ifa 


large artery is cut, apply pressure upon it between the wound and 


Release pres- 


-en or twenty minutes so as not to cut off circulation 


hefore the d r me vista fer 
etore the doctor comes. Justa 





but when they are needed, they ar 


wv 


ious! 


%& 
mendous power of these swift-moving 


vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First 
Aid emergency equipment are invaluable 
—not only in the car but at home where 
injuries frequently occur from cuts, falls, 
burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail you, without cost, a booklet 
on First Aid which tells the things you 
should know to be able to save lives. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
r 
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NOW YOU WON’T MIND 
REDUCING! 


[Continued from page 30] 


butter 
or cream ; toast (spar 
ingly vegetable 
soups, vegetable salads, a lettuce and 
tomato, lettuce and string bean, (served 
with hard-cooked egg, cottage cheese or 
swiss cheese); vegetables, as: string beans. 
yeas, onions, celery, beets, squash; white 
bread (sparingly); tea, coffee, water, 
buttermilk, skim milk, orange juice and 
other fruit juices (without sugar.) 

From these and our recipes we hope 
you will be able to work out as tempt- 
ing non-fattening menus as those which 
are rich in weight-producing elements. 

Since salads are one of the least fat- 
tening foods when made from fresh veg- 
etables and fruits, vet are not so ap- 
petizing when served without dressings, 
we have worked out for you a mayon- 
naise dressing and a French dressing, 
both made with mineral oil which 1s 
non-fattening. These dressings lack, of 
course, a certain flavor which olive oil 
or a salad oil would give them, but 
we have added more seasoning to im 
prove their flavor. You will find that both 


ip without 


ire better if they are allowed to stand 
¢veral hours before using them. ~ 
\ RAL OIL MAYONNAISE 
— 
t « c 
Mix together mustard, salt, pepper 
ind paprika. Add to egg yolk with 1 


tablespoon vinegar and mix well. Add 
mineral oil, a few drops at a time, beat- 
ing constantly, until‘al] is used. As mix- 
ture thickens add remainder of vinegar 
ind grated onion 
Russian Dressing 


Variation: Add 


cup drained Chili Sauce to the above 
quantity of mayonnaise 
[LINERAI Ol FRENCH Rk SING 
teaspoon s tea , orat 
spo i ka ri 
I lins cayenne %4 « eg 


Mix together salt, paprika, cayenne 


ind grated onion. Add vinegar and oil 
and mix thoroughly. Let stand before 
using and mix thoroughly each time it 


is used. 

Chiffonade Dressing Variation: To the 
ibove recipe add 3 tablespoons chopped 
parsley, 1 hard-cooked egg, chopped fine 
ind cup cooked beets, chopped and 
well-drained. 


THREE PARTY SALADS 


You will find these dressings good on 
plain lettuce and other green salads, and 
if you want to make a more elaborate 
salad for a luncheon or a party, which 
will not be fattening, you will find the 
three following recipes delicious—espe- 
cially for these hot summer days. 


TELLIED TONGUE AND VEGETABLES 








tablespoons gelatin cup cooked tongue, 
; cup cold water chopped 

cup boiling water 1 cooked peas 
tablespoons vinegar cooked car- 
tablespoons lemon cut fine 

rice $ cup cooked beets, 
teaspoon salt chopped 

teaspoon pep] cup cooked string 

teaspoon paprika beans, cut fine 


Soak gelatin in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add vinegar, 
lemon juice, salt, pepper, paprika, tongue 
and vegetables. Mix thoroughly and put 
into large or individual molds which have 
been dipped in cold water. Chill. When 
ready to serve, unmold on lettuce and 
serve with Mineral Oil Mayonnaise. 


POT CHEESE SALAD 
2 cut D » 3 1 I lol 
3 cups pot cheese 4 cup chopped olives 
6 tablespoons muner teaspoon grated 


al oll mayonnaise 

To pot cheese add mayonnaise, chopped 
olives and onion and mix well. Shape in- 
to balls and serve on lettuce. Chopped 
celery may be added. 


onion 


og ee 


WHAT BREAD 
SHALL I EAT? 


As Doctor McCollum says and as every- 
one who is over-weight knows, bread is 
one of the most difficult problems one 
must face in trying to reduce. Toast and 
white bread are allowed only in very 
small quantities. Bran and gluten breads 
can be eaten as freely as you like—in 
moderation, Here are recipes for gluten 
bread, and Bran Berry Muffins. 





GLUTEN BREAD 
> cups milk % cup lukewar 
teaspoo salt water 
teaspoon shorte About 5 cups gluten 
ing tlour 
cake yeast 
Bring milk to boiling point. Remove 


from heat and add salt and shortening. 
Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water and 
when milk is cooled to lukewarm add 
dissolved yeast. Stir in enough gluten 
flour to make a thin batter (about 2 cups 
flour Cover and let stand in warm 
place to rise until double in bulk (about 
1 hour). Stir in enough gluten flour to 
make soft dough. Turn out on slightly 
floured board and knead well. Cover and 
set in warm place to rise again until 
double in bulk (about 3 hours). Knead 
well again and shape into two loaves. Put 
into greased bread pans and let rise a third 
time until doubie in bulk (about 2 hours). 
Bake in moderate oven (350°F) 50 to 
60 minutes. For variety, shape dough into 
rolls and bake in moderate oven (350°F) 
15 to 20 minutes. 


BRAN ERRY MUFFINS 
flour 1% tablespoons mo- 
Aspo s ba g lasses 
powder ; cup milk 
teaspoo salt up huckleberries 


tablespoon melted 





Mix and sift flour, baking-powder and 
salt. Stir in bran. Beat egg and add to 
milk and molasses. Add liquid ingredients 
to flour mixture slowly and mix well. Stir 
in berries and add melted shortening. Bake 
in greased tins in moderate oven (350°F.) 
20 to 25 minutes. 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS—NON- 
FATTENING! 


If you have guests in the afternoon or 
evening and are confronted with the prob- 
lem of serving something light, you will 
be glad to have our recipes for gluten 
bread sandwiches, bran cookies and a 
refreshing orange and tea drink. 


ROOUEFORT AND COTTAGE CHEESE 
SANDWICHES 


cup cottage es Mineral Oil Mayone 
4 cu Roquefort naise 

chaese Gluten bread 

Mix together cottage and Roquefort 


cheese. Slice gluten bread very thin and 
cut off crusts, if desired. Spread one slice 
of bread with cheese mixture and the 
other with mayonnaise. Put together and 
cut sandwiches in diagonals or in fancy 
shapes with cookie cutters. If you do not 
like Roquefort cheese, add chopped olives, 
pimiento, shredded pineapple, or chopped 
green pepper to the cottage cheese in- 
stead. Or spread one slice of bread with 
a tart jelly and the other with cottage 
cheese. 
ICED ORANGE AND TEA 

To one quart freshly-made cold tea add 
the strained juice of six sweet oranges. 
Add cracked ice, mint and thin slices of 
orange or lemon and serve. If desired, 
pineapple juice or grape juice may be 
added or substituted for tea or orange 
juice. 


WAYS OF VARYING THE 
VEGETABLES 


The green vegetables are not fattening 
[Turn to page 65) 


and can be eaten in 
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Weather- 


Wise 


Jy 
Your skin knows when 
you have protected it 


with the invisible film 


of this exquisite cream. be 


7 ' ; 
OHERE is an added joy in 
going out inthe sun and wind 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 

















Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 
Laboratories to give authentic advice on the care of 
the skin and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


when your complexion 
is protected with 
Pompeian Day Cream. 














LE the moon your complexion may seem 
magically fair. In the soft, warm light of 
shaded lamps, it may keep its fairy charm. But 
when a summer sun shines too long upon your 
face, or a cold wind blows too bitterly against 
it, how does your complexion look then? How 
does it stand exposure in the air of dusty streets? 


There is a simple way to protect it from these 
hardships—a way which women all over the 
world have found effective. They shield their 
skin with an invisible film of Pompeian Day 
Cream. This cream stays there until you remove 
it. Thus dust and grime are kept out. Thus your 
skin is guarded from the withering action of sun 
and wind. Thus all through the day your com- 
plexion remains clear and velvety, soft and fresh. 


When you give your skin this scientific help 
it rewards you by keeping its true beauty—re- 
maining radiant, youthful-looking, as velvety as 
a flower petal. 


Pompeian Day Cream is one of the very help- 
ful toilette creams which many clever women 
take advantage of. It is not only a “protective” 
cream to shield your complexion against sun 
and wind, but it is almost magical in the way it 
takes away undesirable “shine” from your skin. 


If your skin is an “oily” one you know how 


annoying are those shining high-lights that come 
an forehead, nose, chin, and even on the curve 


of the cheeks! Pompeian Day Cream will keep © 


these spots from shining in that disagreeable 
manner. Pompeian Day Cream has a slightly 
astringent action that reduces the activity of the 
oil. Try it! Just smooth it lightly on your face 
before you start to dress. Then, by the time 
you are ready for your powder this cream will 
have done its work. Wipe any superfluous bits 
away, and when you apply your powder you will 
find that the Day Cream has formed an excel- 
lent base for that as well as removed all “shine.” 


This delicately compounded 


VEN the flower-fair complexion of the blonde 
type of woman can be kept in satiny smooth- 
' ness when Pompeian Day Cream is used con- 

“TY sistently, Its daily use protects the fine surface 
wl |) Yee ~ of the skin, and forms an incomparable base 
H | for powder, making it adhere perfectly. 


} | 
it 





all 


SY 


Send 10c for liberal sample 


O doubt you are saying to yourself, “I would 
like to try this cream.” I want you ta ty 

it, want you to see for yourself how Pompeian Day 
Cream protects your skin from the weather and gives 
you several other benefits as well. To make this 
trial easy, I present the following unusual offer: 
Send me one dime and the coupon. I will 





cream will greatly benefit your skin 
if you use it correctly. You will 
find that both your powder and 
your rouge will blend better, and 
will remain on for a much longer 
time than usual. Pompeian Day 
Cream is 60c the jar (slightly higher 
in Canada). Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


I also suggest Pompeian Beauty 
Powder to be used over your Day Cream, 
and Pompeian Bloom for a touch of color. 





send you a generous sample of Day Cream 
and also a generous sample of Pompeian 
Night Cream (for cleansing). Tear off, fill in 
and mail the coupon now—today. You can- 
not begin too soon to guard your skin from 
the ravages of sun and wind and dust. 





Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories | 
| 3410 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | 


Dear Madame: I enclose a dime (10c) for sam 
ples of Pompeian Day Cream and Night Cream. 


Name.... 
Street 


Address 


CitYyeoscseseeesss State. . 





| This coupon void after August 15, 1927 








Specialiste en Beaute 
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e're all this way — 


VERYONE is lazy about some 


things — from the most humble 





clock-watcher up to the high-pressure 
business executive. 

In the life of every human being there 
is something he likes to put off doing— 
something he would shirk or postpone 
unless duty shouted at him: “But you 
must do it!” 

We're all that way and success can prob- 
ably be figured in direct ratio to the 
number of things we do—and do well 
—that we really don’t want to do. 





The big important things must be done, 
of course, if we are to get anywhere. 
But it is the small important things that 
we so often neglect. 

Take tooth brushing for example—this 
most important job is often neglected 
by many of us. 

Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 


KThis specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor 
rhea and tooth decay. 


LISTE Ripe. 


that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 
paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to practically all of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 





You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 


and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.— By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


YRIGHT LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO 


JULY 
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TOOTH : PASTE 


~~~ easy to use 





“He Said My Teeth Were 
Diamonds in the Moonlight” 


E had just danced together 
for the last time. Dick’s va 
cation ended the next day, so we 


went to the beach to talk a little 
. and to say goodbye. 


“Helen”, he said, after we'd found 
a seat on a fisherman’s up-turned 
boat, “ Your smile is the most joy- 
ful thing there is. . . your teeth are 
diamonds in the moonlight 

I could have added “Thanks to 
Colgate’s”, but why give away 
one’s beauty secret? 


* * * 


Do you possess the charm of 


beautiful teeth? 


Do yours flash white and lovely 


when you talk and smile? 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten glori- 
ously. It will whiten them and 
bring out all their natural beauty. 
But more important it will 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 
every hard-to-get-at place between 
the teeth and under the edges of 
the gums. 


COLGATE 
Establis 





Remove Those Causes 


of Decay 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It 
loosens these impurities at once. 
Then it washes them away, leav- 
ing your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. The warm, dark interior 
of your mouth is an ideal breeding 
But they can’t 
lurk there and multiply, when 


place for germs. 


you use Colgate’s regularly. Col- 
gate’s literally goes right into their 
hiding places and removes those 
causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit . . . No Harsh 
Chemicals 


Colgates contains no grit. It can’t 
scratch or “ridge” the thin enamel 
of your teeth. It contains none of 
those chemicals that burn or harm 
the delicate mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate’s . . . and it is clean. 
You'll like the taste of Colgate’s 

. even children love to use it 
regularly. 


& CO. 


red 1806 


Priced right, too! 


’ 
Large tube. . .25c. 
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What food lends itself so well to expressions of patriotism and loyalty as ice-cream! 


ICE-CREAM— 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 
DESSERT 


By E. V. McCotium anpb Nina SIMMonpDs 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


a 

F you should ask alt 
I the men, women and 

children in the United 
States to name their fa- 
vorite dessert, probably 
nine out of ten would say ice-cream! Not 
only is it a food generally liked by every- 
body, but it is safe to say that we eat 
more ice-cream in proportion to our pop- 
ulation than does any other nation. 

Ice-cream, since it can be served in an 
infinite variety of ways, has become to 
the homemaker a very important way of 
saving labor and the time which she 
would otherwise give to planning attrac- 
tive and satisfying desserts. 

Americans, more than any other people, 
are addicted to eating frozen foods. It 
may seem peculiar that we should like 
frozen foods as well in winter as in sum- 
mer. The real reason is that modern in- 
ventions and a love of comfort have led 
mankind to create for his body condi- 
tions throughout the year which are 
essentially tropical. Because our clothing 
is so warm and our houses so comfortably 
heated it does not make us cold to eat 
frozen dainties. If eaten slowly, they are 
warmed sufficiently before they reach the 
stomach so that they do it no harm. In 
fact, where people are accustomed to 
taking hot foods and drinks, a dessert 
which is cold may have a great value in 
equalizing the temperature of the food in 
the stomach. Eating extremely hot foods 
is injurious both to the stomach and to 
the teeth, especially to the teeth, for sud- 
den changes of temperature are likely to 
injure the enamel. 

The food value of the different frozen 
desserts, such as ice-cream, sherbets, frap- 
pes, mousses and water-ices, will depend, 
of course, upon what is put into them. 
The least valuable from the standpoint 
of nourishment will be the water-ices 
which are essentially fruit juice sweetened, 
diluted with water and frozen. Sherbet 
consists of water-ice to which has been 
added a small quantity of gelatin or the 
beaten whites of eggs. Frappe is merely 
water-ice frozen to the consistency of 
mush. Mousse has the highest fat content, 
since it is made of heavy cream, beaten 
until stiff, sweetened and flavored. 

Where pure ice-cream can be bought it 
is usually advisable for the homemaker 
to purchase it instead of making it, thus 
saving more time and labor. A few years 


ago one could not be cer- 
tain of buying ice-cream 
as good or as wholesome 
as the best home-made 
cream. This time has 
passed, for in every city of considerable 
size there are several manufacturers who 
are in a position to deliver the very 
highest grade of cream on short notice 
and who supply the smaller towns and 
villages of the surrounding country. 

Tremendous advances in the standards 
of manufacture and distribution, as well 
as in the quality of ice-cream, have been 
brought about by the organization of the 
industry. The time was when the inclu- 
sion of vegetable fats in place of cream 
and the use of various fillers instead of 
clean, wholesome dairy products were a 
common practice in the ice-cream indus- 
try. This is not true today, chiefly be- 
cause the larger dealers have learned that 
it is sound business policy to sell high- 
grade products, and partly because of the 
watchiulness of food inspectors from the 
city health departments. 

The constant rise in the standards of 
cleanliness and wholesomeness in the milk 
and cream industry has been one of the 
greatest helps in raising the standards of 
the ice-cream industry. Another impor- 
tant reason for the rise in ice-cream 
standards is that the manufacture of ice- 
cream has steadily passed into the hands 
of larger manufacturers who are in a 
position to invest in modern machinery 
and to provide the wholesome surround- 
ings necessary for the preparation of high- 
grade products. This is a matter of great 
importance both in the dairy and _ ice- 
cream business. There is no place in a 
city for the one-man ice-cream manu- 
facturer any more than there is a ‘place 
for the one-wagon milk delivery man. 
Neither has enough capital to buy the 
equipment necessary to give his patrons 
the service which modern health standards 
require. There is enough competition in 
the ice-cream industry, as there is in the 
milk industry, to guarantee reasonable 
prices to the consumer. 

There has been much discussion as to 
the minimum amount of fat which should 
be required by law in commercial ice- 
cream. The public understands that the 
terms “rich milk” and “milk not so rich” 
refer to the amount of cream or butter 
fat which the milk [Turn to page 65] 
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Dries so quickly that little hands can’t mar it— 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer offers wonderful possibilities for color, the right color to go with the rest of the decoration 
home decoration. It is a new finish which has several remark- in your home. By judicious use of color you can improve the 
able qualities. It is easily and quickly applied. You do not appearance of any room. Then apply Murphy Brushing Lac- 
have to brush it out. It spreads itself evenly over the surface. quer properly. To guide you we supply a Murphy How 
It dries almost instantly into a hard, even film, and any color Book. You can get it from the dealer in your town who sells 
may be had. The newly decorated piece does not stand about Murphy finishes, or by sending in the coupon. 

collecting dust or soiling clothes and draperies and may be 


used almost immediately. M. ur h 
The possibilities of this new Lacquer for interior dec- Pp y 
oration are unlimited. It can be applied to any surface, wood, BRUSHING qi | 
metal or plaster. aC Cc l 


Before you lacquer anything you must decide on the MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY - NEWARK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


Nee a €¢ For sixty years Murphy Varnish Company has 
been making varnish. The company is now in 
the hands of the second generation, the younger 
men who were trained by the founders of the busi- 
ness. These men feel that the most valuable 
asset they have inherited is the belief many people 
have that the name Murphy means good varnish. 99 

C 
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Murphy Varnish Company i 
Newark, New Jersey 


To the Professional Painter 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer is fine for interior 
woodwork, Its quick drying quality lets a man 
complete a job in one trip. Your customer can 
move in and start using the refinished room within 
an hour or two after the painter leaves, 

You will be particularly interested in Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer White Undercoating, a quick 
drying, quick covering undercoat for use under 


white, gray or ivory, Write us for full information. sescen's NAME - 
ee a ae oe a ee we as 


Please send me your free Brushing Lacquer How Book 
**The Quick and Easy way’ which tells exactly how to 





get best results with Murphy Bru hing Lacquer. 


NAME 


ADDRE 
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“T can show you in less time 


than I can tell about it? 
—So can every other housewite 


they 
followed the simple recipe below and 


EW women believed it — until 


discovered that they actually can make 
the most delicious Mazola Mayonnaise in less 
than five minutes. 


The explanation is a simple one. Mazola 
blends quickly and perfectly with all other 
salad dressing ingredients. As you beat your 
Mazola Mayonnaise, it instantly becomes a 
smooth, firm, creamy dressing with a rich, de- 
licious flavor only to be found in home-made 
dressings (in which you know the eggs are fresh). 


> 
oc 


But try this recipe for perfect Mayonnaise: 


i cup Ma i }§ teaspoon White Pepper 
1 Egg Yolk 4§ teaspoon Paprika 
b6 tea poon Sug 2 tablk spoons Lemon J 


L6 te spoon Salt 


1 tablespoon V negar 
Beat egg yolk thor 


at a time until you have a firm creamy mixture, after which 
Mazola may be added mor 


ughly and add Mazola one teaspoon 


e rapidly, then add your season- 
ing and lastly the lemon juice or vin 


together. 


egar, beating all well 


\ *“AZOLA is a pure, sweet vege 
a table oil—as wholesome ar 
delicious as the golden corn from whi 
it comes. Many women prefer it even 
to the most expe nsive imported salad 
oils (which may cost twice as much). 


Your grocer sells Mazola in pints 





I 
quarts, '4-gallon and gallon tins. Of course 
the larger sizes are more economical. 
‘ COR, — 
Send for NEW, beautif trated Corn Carr es MNGCD 


romnusa 


ook Book. Write Corn Pr 
Refining Company, Dept. 15, Argo, I 
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Serve Strawberries au Naturel with a little mold 
F sugar for a fruit course at breakfast 


SUMMER FRUITS m 
FANCY DRESS 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


4 


O many home 
makers fresh fruits 
and berries mean 


serving just a glass dish 
piled high with them, a 
bowl of powdered sugar and a pitcher of 
cream. This, of course, is a delicious way 
to serve them but there are many other 
possibilities for using them to vary the 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner menus. For 
breakfast, try stirring in with a fork a 
half cup of any kind of berries to every 
two cups of cooked cereal, just five 
minutes before serving. Or crush the 
berries slightly and put two or three table 
poonfuls on each serving of prepared 
dry cereal 

If rice is the breakfast cereal, cook it 
in the juice of crushed berries or fruit 
instead of in plain water, for a change, 
or in part water and part juice. This will 
give the rice a very delightful color and 
flavor. If desired, it can be molded and 
served hot: or cold with some of the fruit 
on top or around the mold. Or it may be 
sweetened and served with cream as a 
lessert 


TRAWBERRIES Al NATUREI 


Select the largest, most perfect berric 
nd wash them carefully, leaving the hulls 
cn. Arrange a circle of berries on a fruit 
plate with a littl mold or mound of 
»wdered sugar in the center. The berri 

re to be dipped in the sugar and eaten 
with the fingers, using the hulls and 
tems for a handle. This is a delightful 
way to serve fresh berries for breakfast 
or as a first course at a luncheon instead 
of a cocktail. Other berries may be served 
this way, using a small fork instead of a 
poon for eating them. 


GLACE FRUITS 
Strawberries, cherries, gooseberries and 
plums are best to use in this recipe. Wash 
the fruit and wipe very dry. If straw- 
berries are used, leave on the hulls. Ii 
cherries, leave on the stems. Make a syrup 
by boiling together 2 cups sugar and 1 
cup water until 242°F is reached or until 
the syrup threads when dropped from the 
tip of a fork. Add ™% cup vinegar and 
continue cooking until syrup reaches 300° 
to 310°F, or until it changes color. Re- 
move pan trom fire at once and place over 


very hot water. Dip pre 
pared fruit into syrup, 
holding it by stem or on 
a silver fork. Place on 
slightly greased platter 
and allow to cool. These fruits m-se de 
licious confections or an attractive garnish 


FRENCILT FRUIT PASTRIES 


Cut sponge cake into rounds with 
cookie cutter or cut into pieces 3 inches 
square and 2 inches high. Remove a little 
from center. Spread sides with whipped 
cream and roll in shredded coconut. Fill 
center with sweetened berries and top 
with whipped cream. Garnish with whole 
berries. 


FROSTED CURRANTS OR CITERRIES 





Select perfect currants or cherries and 
leave them on the stem. Beat 1 egg white 
lightly and add to it 2 teaspoons water. 
Dip fruit carefully in egg and sift con 
fectioners sugar over it. Lay it on waxed 
paper. When dry, repeat egg and sugar 
process two or three times. These frosted 
fruits make an attractive garnish, or they 
may be used as an appetizer at luncheon 
or dinner. 


BERRY SNOW 

elat y up strawberry 
iter other berry juice 

oiling water tablespoon lemon 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
\dd boiling water, sugar, berry and lemon 
juice. Strain. Chill until consistency of 
thick cream then fold gelatin mixture, a 
little at a time, into stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into large mold which has 
been dipped in cold water. When firm, un- 
mold and serve with whipped cream or a 
custard sauce. This is a delicious way to 
use up left-over berry or fruit juices. 


COLLEGE GIRL’S BERRY CAKE 
(To be cooked on an electric grill) 


Grease the deepest grill pan slightly and 
put in it an inch-thick layer of crushed, 
sweetened strawberries. Have ready a 
baking-powder biscuit dough. Shape 
dough the size of grill and about 1 inch 
thick. Lay on top of berries. Invert shal- 
lew grill pan over top [Turn to page go] 
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really spoiled our honeymoon! 


This is No. 4 of a series of great messages to American Women, from American Women 


LOUISVILLE bride frankly describes her honeymoon 
as a summer oO! agony. 

She was married last June. Her husband was a prosper- 
ous young business man with an excellent income, and they 
planned a trip to Europe. 

She tells about that trip in a letter which we hope other 
women may read. 

“T hobbled all over Europe and Egypt,” she said. “Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Cairo—everywhere it was the same. I 
was a regular killjoy. . 

“IT shudder even now when I think of sight-seeing. I be 
lieve it will be years before I can forget the awful agony of 
that month 

“My husband never scolded, never complained. He did 
everything he could to make the trip pleasant, and it was 
wonderful. 

“There was that glorious evening—moonlight on the 
Nile—when we two were alone. And even then—my 
mind was on my horrible old feet. 

“In the Holy Land we stood before sacred landmarks, 
and still it was the same story to me. 

“Europe is nothing to me but foot aches. I have few 
pleasant memories except the comfortable chairs in the 
hotels! And does Egypt stand for romance? I’m ashamed of 
my experience there. 

“When we arrived back in New York the first thing we 
did was to go shopping. I needed a few more things for my 
wardrobe and wanted to get them before we returned to 
Louisville. 

“It was during this shopping trip that I made a dis- 
covery. I saw a sign in a window that said: Women Can 
Enjoy Doing Things! 

“IT had spoiled our honeymoon, but I was determined 
that I should never spoil another good time. I bought a pair 
of your Arch Preserver Shoes, and I have worn no other 
shoes since. 

“My feet don’t bother me any more. They have done ex- 
actly what that sign in the New York store said they would 
do. I can walk for hours, and really enjoy being on my feet. 

“But, oh, how I wish I could take our honeymoon trip 
over again! 


“Tt’s such a silly thing for a woman to go hobbling about 
when alli she needs is the right kind of shoes. 

“IT thought you would be interested in knowing what my 
experience has been. Please tell other women what I have 
said.” 

No matter what a woman’s age, she needs active feet 
She can’t do things, can’t enjoy things, if her feet are achy 
and uncomfortable. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe, worn by hundreds of thousands 
of leading Americln women, has proved that a correct shoe 
is all that is necessary to solve the foot problem. 

This shoe has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that 
doesn’t allow the foot to sag or become strained. It has a 
flat inner sole (crosswise) that prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the forepart of the foot 

The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps feet healthy because it 
does not interfere in any way with the functioning of the 
feet. It provides a correct and natural walking base. It sup 
ports where support is needed, but it bends freely with the 
foot where the foot bends. 

Yet—and this is a most important fact about the Arch 
Preserver Shoe—it does not in any way sacrifice appear 
ance. The Arch Preserver Shoe is smartly styled. 

Young women enjoy the Arch Preserver Shoe because it 
is designed according to the latest trends of fashion. 

Older women buy the Arch Preserver Shoe because it 
gives them the necessary comfort to live their lives most 
happily, the strength to do their work. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is a correct shoe—not a cor- 
rective shoe. It is a healthful shoe—not a health shoe! It 
is a shoe just as desirable for the children as for mother. 

If you have foot aches, then you need the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. If you do not have any trouble with your feet, then 
the Arch Preserver Shoe will insure foot happiness. 

Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. Send the coupon today for our booklet, 
“Foot Youth,” and the name of your dealer. 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for women, misses 
and children, and it is manufactured by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 











Look for trade-ma ‘ 
lining. Not genuine without it 






The Selby Shoe Co., 460 7th St., Portsmouth, O 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. M60 
nd name of your dealer, 





TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 














is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 
dealers. Styles for all occasions 
All sizes. All widths AAAA to E, The 


Made for women, 
children by only The 
Co., P 








Name 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WEL” 


Street and No..... 
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/m th rough with it 
orever ~ the old wa 


of washing dishes” 


pe 









‘ A} A 
She won’t allow kitchen 
™~ 
in her dishpan—her hands 
> 
are soft and white now | 
| 
“ ISHW ASHING usedtobethe dry up the beautifying oils nature 
bane of my existence. How I places just beneath the outer skin to 
dreaded it! Principally be- ee ie ; 
‘ eep hands from getting rough and 
cause it left my hands so ugly-look- ee 
d ; ¢ scratchy. 
ing and uncomfortable. One day ae 
: as I was washing out a silk chemise Certainly your hands, too, deserve 
aC in Lux it occurred to me to try Lux the same consideration these women 
for washing dishes. I didthatvery are giving theirs. Wash your dishes 


in Lux today. Banish that tell-tale 
won't allow  dishpan look from your hands! 


{ 
U 


night and it left my hands so soft 
and white! Now I 
anything but Lux in my dishpan. - 
ust on 4S > 7 
J e tea spoonful enough 


EnrnustasticALty women write us Just 1 teaspoonful of Lux quickly 


whipped up makes ample suds for a 


+ 2 Re amen af 
wt their joy discovery 


By the hundreds of thousandsthey whole panful of dishes. Your nicest 
from the old way of china, gold-banded or brightly flow 
Dis ered, 


ire changing 


; 
washing dishes to the new isunharmed by Lux—your gob 


g 
carding kitchen soap lets and other glass 
ware sparkleasnever 
Using Lux before! Use Lux to 
day for washing dish 


! 


dens 
} 


which treats hands as 


kindly as the finest es—you ll never go 
Unlike back to the harsh, old 


toilet s ap! 
way. Lever Bros. Co.., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1arsh soap containing 
free alkali, Lux won't 


For all fine 
laundering 
For washing dishes } 


Now the 
Big, Convenient 





Packa ge, too 
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Fluffy Rhubarb topped with whipped cream 


SUMMER FRUITS zx 


FANCY 


DRESS 


| Continued from page 38] 


or put on 


5 minutes on_ highest 


heat, then 10 minutes 
longer on low heat. Do not uncover while 
cooking. Serve hot with hard sauce or 
cream, if desired. 
RERRY COCKTAII 
t tables 
6 marsimgallows 
Clean berries carefully, cutting large 


ones in halves. Add sugar and lemon juice 
If berries are very acid, more sugar may 
be needed. Cut marshmallows fine and add 
to fruit. Mix well and let mixture stand 
an hour before serving, if possible. Serve 
with whole berries on top. 


\LASKAN SANDWICHES 


Make plain vanilla ice cream and freeze 
in bricks or in cocoa or baking-powder 
tins. Have ready crushed, sweetened ber- 
ries. To serve, cut ice cream in thin slices 
and put two slices together with berries 
between and on top. Add whipped cream 
to top, if desired. This sandwich may be 
varied by using sponge cake for the bot- 


tom slice instead of ice cream 
BERRY SAUCE 
s € ries 4 teaspoons le ne 
ews whites juice, if her s 
4 tablespoons pow re very sweet 
1 sugar 


Crush berries and put through a coarse 
Beat egg whites stiff, beat in sugar 
ind fold in berry pulp. Add lemon juice 
if necessary. This makes a delicious sauce 
to serve on cottage pudding or cake. Or 
1 cup whipped cream may be folded in 
and mixture served as a dessert 


sieve 


FRESH BERRY or PEACH ICE CREAM 


ips cr 


ished 2 cups sugar 
- } T 7 
es or peaches Juice of lemon 


1 quart cre 


Mix fruit and sugar and let stand 2 
hours. Add lemon juice and chilled cream. 
Freeze in freezer, using 8 parts ice to 1 
part salt. When frozen, remove dasher, 
cover can tightly and repack in ice and 
salt until ready to serve 





FLUFFY RHUBARB 
< rhubarb cup sugar 
< nch neces teaspoon lemon 
S water juice 
tablespoons fl 3; egg whites 
Cook rhubarb in water until tender 


Mix flour and sugar to- 
gether. Stir into cooked 
rhubarb. Cook 5 minutes 
longer, stirring constantly. Add lemon 
juice, cool and fold into stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Chill thoroughly again, put into 
individual serving dishes and serve with 
custard sauce or whipped cream. 
CUSTARD SAUCE 
cups milk % cup sugar 
yolks 4g teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk in double boiler or over hot 
water. Beat yolks, sugar and salt together 
until light. Pour scalded milk over them, 
mix well and return to boiler. Cook until 
mixture coats spoon, stirring constantly. 
Chill and add vanilla. 


RHUBARB JELLY 


rhubarb, cut 2 tablespoons 
in small gelatin 
cup water % cup 

I cup Juice and 

rind of 1 





piecés 
water 

grated 
lemon 


sugar 

Cook rhubarb slowly with 2 cup water 
and sugar until soft but not broken. Soak 
gelatin in 4% cup water 5 minutes. Add 
hot rhubarb mixture, lemon juice and 
rind. Pour into molds dipped in cold wa- 
ter. When firm, unmold and serve with 
cream. 


BLUEBERRY GINGERBREAD 


cup molasses % teaspoon salt 
cup sour milk 1 cup blueberries 
2% cups flour dredged with 2 
I teaspoon ginger tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon soda % cup melted short 


ening 


Mix molasses and sour milk. Sift to- 
gether flour, ginger, soda and salt. Add 
liquid gradually and when well mixed, 
add berries. Add melted shortening last, 
put into greased shallow pan. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F) 30 to 40 minutes. 


HUCKLEBERRY BRAN BREAD 

egg 3 teaspoons baking 
cups milk powder 

cup molasses 2 cups bran 


% cup huckleberries 
3 tablespoons melted 

shortening 

Beat egg and stir in milk and molasses 
Sift together flour, salt and baking-powder 
and add bran and berries. Add liquid in- 
gredients to bran mixture and add melted 
shortening last. Pour into small greased 
bread tin and let stand 20° minutes. Bake 
in moderate oven (325°F) 50 to 60 
minutes 


t cup white flour 
teaspoon salt 
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Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. ; 
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In spite 
of it— 


"THis shouldn’t surprise 

you, because every 
rule, you know, has its ex- 
ceptions. 

Here was a man, success- 
ful in spite of his handicap. 
But probably because he 
had gotten a running start 
at a time when these things 
Were not regarded so much 
as a social offense as they 
are today. 

Still his employees used 
to whisper to each other 
about it—sometimes jok- 
ingly—sometimes with 
outright disgust. 

Meanwhile he remained 
blissfully unaware of it all. 


ee @ 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine tocombat halitosis, 
you are quite sure to avoid 
sore throat and those more 
serious illnesses that start 
with throat infections. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. Thereare four sizes: 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
114 ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy. — Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 





A Challenge 


We'll makealittlewager 
with you that it you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you'll 
come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE 
25 CENTS 











**4-a-a-h! 
Oven-baked!” 


No mistaking it. They look baked. They 
smell baked. They taste baked. They ARE 
baked—Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 

Only oven-baking-—in the dry heat 
of real ovens—can develop that delight- 
ful oven-baked flavor that you like so 
well. Neither steamed beans nor boiled 
beans taste like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 

Then, too, the oven-baking makes 
them tender, mealy, easy to digest. And 
Heinz own sauce lends an added welcome 

\ touch that tempts the appetite. 
\ Read the label—beans that are not 
baked cannot be labeled baked. 


HEINZ 


OVEN~BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY: 


IN: STAMPS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FLORIDA—AND THEN WHAT? 


[Continued from page 19] 


‘I would cut off all South Florida, out- 
ide of the coast; forbid people going to 
it, money being spent on it until millions 
of acres of rich, dry land or easily-drained 
land are under cultivation.” 

But this gentleman was not developing 
land in Florida when the State was given 
the swamp lands on condition that she 
drain them. He was not here when she 
realized, after her trading with the rail- 
roads and canal companies and her selling 
to the rich to save herself from bank- 
ruptcy, that if she was to have anything 
more to sell and trade she must drain the 
[verglades. Moreover, the gentleman had 
never falleh under the fatal spell of that 
challenging problem. 

Now take from the thirty-five million 
acres of land which in 1819 the United 
States bought from Spain and in 1845 
admitted into the Union as the State of 
Ilorida, the twenty and a half million 
acres she has turned over for reclama- 
tion, and we still have fifteen million acres 
left—fifteen million which even the Flor- 
ida swamp land agent, with his elastic 
ideas of swamps, has not ventured to 
claim. What has been done with this? 
Who owns it? Is there any left for 
you and me—or, more important—for the 
veterans of the great war—the boys who 
must have a mild climate and an out-of 
door life if they are to live and support 
themselves? There are more of them than 
a forgetful public remembers. 

I went to the United States Land office 
in Gainesville, Florida—the only one left 
of an original four—to ask. They showed 
what they had to offer. On April 13th oi 
this year it was eighty-six tracts, most of 
them of forty acres each, scattered over 
twenty counties and mounting up to 
3,054 acres. Not much for land hungry 
soldiers. I encountered two in my little 
investigation. They did not look happy. 

What has the United States done with 
her fifteen million acres out of which we 
must take the grantS%which Spain had 
made earlier to reward those who had 
served or pleased her—many hundreds of 
thousands of acres in all, but long since 
absorbed by sale and resale. The Federal 
government has given to Florida out of 
these lands, mainly for school purposes, 
something over 1,660,000 acres. She has 
set aside large tracts for parks and game 
preserves. She has given the Army and 
Navy strategic points—islands, harbor 
sites; the light house board many dif- 
ferent points, for on the 1,100 or so 
miles of coast of Florida there is danger 
everywhere. And then in 1862 she began 
to offer homesteads—homesteads  scat- 
tered north and south and east and west. 
This homesteading came as a boon to a 
small, but interesting class—Unionists in 
the Southern states, unwilling to go into 
either army, who migrated outside of the 
range of hostilities and when the chance 
came took up a homestead. 

The homesteader worked in the turpen- 
tine and logging camps and in sawmills, a 
welcome addition there, if he was re- 
sented as an owner of the soil. In his odd 
hours he cleared the land which often had 
already been stripped of its first growth 
trees — cleared —fenced and _ invariably 
planted orange trees. In Florida the 
orange tree for a hundred and more 
years has been the bread tree, the one 
sure thing to take the place of pine. All 
over the country you find trees fifty, 
seventy-five, a hundred years old, proving 
not only how early men began to depend 
upon them, but how long the tree itself 
will live and bear. 

Driving through Hardee county, a little 
known, but extraordinary fertile land— 
its county seat Wauchula, about seventy- 
five miles south-east of Tampa)—a land 
where they boast of what they call a 
combination soil—that is a soil which will 
enable you to harvest rich crops of veg- 
etables between the rows of orange trees 

the work of the homesteader is visible 
on every hand. Across country through 
the clumps of tall pines still left standing 
one sees at intervals thick green spots— 
orange groves they tell you—somebody’s 
homestead fifty, sixty years old. 


7JOMEN can and do succeed admirably 
all over Florida with orange groves. 

Go where you will, Highlands, Manatee, 
Hillsboro, St. Lucie, along the Indian 


River, up through the counties of Polk, 
Orange, Lake, where you are never out of 
sight of the trees, as no doubt you are 
not in many other counties which I have 
not visited, you hear again and again of 
women who have planted and who per- 
sonally care for their groves, many of 
them making records. But let no woman 
come to Florida dreaming that if she has 
an orange grove it will shade, support 
and delight her without labor! It’s only 
he who watches and stays and labors who 
harvests an orange crop. 

In the last fifteen or twenty years 
Florida has awakened to the idea that 
she could get something out of her cleared 
soil besides a crop of citrus fruits; that 
that soil would grow vegetables of all 
kinds in amazing quantities; that if you 
are willing to put in the work, you could 
easily get two crops and then a cover 
crop to restore the nitrogen you have 
taken from the soil. She has wakened up 
to the fact, too, that there are short 
periods of the year in which she may 
have, for the markets east of the Missis- 
sippi, a practical monopoly of all kinds of 
fresh vegetables as well as strawberries. 
There are parts of Florida that can put 
beans, cucumbers, peppers, tomatoes, 
strawberries into New York in December. 
She is making much of the discovery. 
Where ten years ago she sent less than 
one thousand carloads of cucumbers to 
the North, she is shipping out now more 
than two thousand. She has increased 
her strawberry shipments in these years 
more than twenty-five times—from thirty- 
five carloads to eight hundred eighty- 
three in 1924 and 1925. This is what her 
boasted climate, her sunshine, her mar- 
velous water supply will do if properly 
handled—and such returns as they get! 

Down in Hardee county there is a man 
who specializes in cucumbers. He ‘has re- 
ceived as high as $1500.00 an acre for his 
crop. He is an honest man and warns you 
that this was “unusual,” but that he “cal- 
culates” always to get not less than from 
$400.00 to $750.00 an acre. It is special- 
ization on a first crop that brings the re- 
sults—amazing results in “cukes,’ the 
popular term for cucumbers. 

Florida no longer dumps unsorted Irish 
potatoes on the market. Extreme care in- 
deed is taken in selecting them, and this 
potato crop is coming to be more and 
more a money maker for her. It has been 
one of the surprises of her growers that 
Irish potatoes could be successfully raised 
in the country. 

To offset the hazard of farming, Florid- 
ians are pretty generally turning to poul- 
try, and there is nothing better worth while 
for them. Last year the State used eleven 
million and a quarter dollars of poultry 
products, only about a third of which were 
raised in Florida. The sober minded who 
are trying to balance accounts to find out 
how they can make the most out of the 
tourist crowd, have been no little shocked 
by realizing that several million dollars 
worth of poultry and eggs which these 
tourists eat, brought little or no profit to 
Florida, where they could easily be raised. 
The money went North. They are right- 
fully intending that this leak shall stop, 
and on every hand poultry raising is 
springing up, a fine recourse in case of an 
off year. 

The disaster most feared is frost. There 
is an inclination to ignore, even some- 
times to deny, that a frost ever occurs 
in Florida, but however rare it may be, 
the records running over a hundred and 
fifty years show that there have been 
frosts even as far south as Ft. Myers; that 
once, fifty years ago, snow fell at that 
point. This, however, is truly unusual, yet 
this last winter I saw potatoes, bananas, 
sugar cane and all sorts of vegetables cut 
to the ground by frost, within eighteen 
miles of Miami, and it was the third of 
the season. But that had not discouraged 
these hopeful Floridian farmers. The 
third freeze, they said confidently, would 
be the last. They had put in a fourth 
crop and it was coming up at a rate 
which took a Northerner’s breath away. 

Although the vegetable and strawberry 
growers always have the eye out for a 
second or third crop, to make up for 
disaster in case of the first, the best. of 
them are specializers and everywhere you 
find bean or [Turn to page 45] 
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Send for 
these Menu Helps 
We have just published a new 

folder containing special recipes 

for the use of Det Monte 
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pepper or cucumber kings and sections. 

At Sanford, in Seminole county, at the 
head of the St. Johns river, running out 
of the town for four or five miles is a 
road known as Celery Avenue. Qn each 
side of it are tracts of forty—eighty— 
one hundred acres—all in celery. Nine 
million dollars will be taken off Celery 
Avenue and adjacent streets this year. 
Many a man will get a thousand or 
more dollars an acre—not net, as you 
would suppose if you read only the peans 
of rejoicing in the circulars. 

The rich vegetable crop, I think, may 
be said to be a beneficent result of what 
is called the “great freeze.”” In December 
of 1894 and again in February of 1895 
Florida experienced two successive freezes 
which cut to the ground practically all the 
citrus groves north of the Everglades. 
They came at a time when she was just 
beginning to get her stride in orange grow- 
ing. Ten years before she had been ship- 
ping some 600,000 boxes of oranges. The 
year before the freeze she had raised this 
to over five million. The extent of the 
disaster is tragically told in the shipments 
of the year after—147,000 boxes. 

I have heard wise men in Florida call 
the great freeze the greatest calamity that 
the state ever suffered and I have heard 
other wise men declare it was the greatest 
blessing that ever came to Florida. The 
first base their judgment on the destruc- 
tion—a destruction which it took fifteen 
years to repair, for it was not until 1910 
that she was again shipping as much as 
five million boxes. Since that time the 
increase has been steady. In 1923 and 1924 
twenty million boxes of citrus fruit went 
out of Florida. Last year—and charge 
it up to the boom—the shipment was less 
by some 800,000 boxes. What they lost 
last year in citrus shipments they made up 
in hotels! In 1920 there were 3338 hotels 
in Florida, of nine or more rooms each. 
To-day there are twenty thousand. 

The people who regard the freeze of 
1894 and 1895 as a blessing base their 
judgment on the fact that it forced those 
who had the courage to stay on and 
fight—and there was a comparatively 
small proportion—to find a new crop to 
tide over until new groves could be 
brought into bearing. The celery crop of 
Sanford was one of these emergency crops. 

Another interesting cron whoge value 
has only lately been realized is the stgaw- 
berry crop. It was the middle pf March 
when I visited the loading platforms at 
Plant City. Since ten o’clock that morning 
there had been driving in from the country 
a steady stream of Ford cars—always Fords 
—loaded with crates of strawberries. They 
came in such numbers that they stood 
four deep in front of a loading platform 
some two hundred feet long. The buyers 
circulated among them, quickly counting 
the crates. There was no haggling about 
price, that day it ran from 26 to 38 cents. 
No haggling about acceptance. If you had 
had one or five thousand baskets they 
took them and on the spot paid you by 
check. All they asked was you leave as 
quickly as you came and make way for 
the train behind. From ten to five o’clock 
that day this procession kept up. 

As one goes up and down the country 
finding on every hand this intensive cul- 
tivation of vegetables, fruits, oranges, he 
realizes that back of it there must be a 
highly intelligent director—counsellor. He 
also realizes, when here and there he sees 
diseased orange trees or diseased vege- 
tables ruthlessly destroyed, that there is 
a severe police agent also at work. 

“Where did you learn to do that”— 
“who requires this?” the observer is con- 
stantly asking. And the answer is always 
Gainesville. “And who and what is 
Gainesville?” If you run it down you will 
find first a charming town, one of Florida’s 
high towns, 180 feet, one of those where 
the love and reverence of trees has pre- 
vailed from the beginning, and where you 
will see some of the largest moss-draped 
live oaks in the state. Then you will find 
that Gainesville is the site of the young 
and vigorous University of Florida, and 
that out of the College of Agriculture of 
this University comes the beneficent in- 
fluence that you have felt from the be- 
ginning of your observations on crops and 
live stock. 

This college is more than a teaching in- 


WHAT? 
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stitution, though that is its first function. 
It is also an experiment station—a place 
where diseases are studied, fertilizers and 
sprays are tried out, new types of foreign 
plants are observed to discover whether 
or not they may be adaptable to Florida 
climate and soil, where new varieties of 
everything are constantly grown. Out ol 
Gainesville have come scores of remedies, 
suggestions, practices, varieties that have 
become the accepted remedies and prac- 
tices and varieties of the state—have been 
so accepted that nobody thinks any 
longer of their origin—takes them for 
granted. 

Possibly the greatest service of the Ex- 
periment Station—at least it is the one 
which has made the greatest impression 
on the state—is the arresting and controll- 
ing of the citrus canker, a disease which 
threatened to destroy the orange groves 
of Florida. 

Dean Wilmon Newell, the directing 
head of the Agricultural College, is 
credited with discovering the method for 
controlling citrus canker, but you do not 
find him accepting the honor. “There 
were so many of us cooperating in work- 
ing it out” he says. 

The headquarters of the Experiment 
Station are at Gainesville, but sub-sta- 
tions are operated wherever conditions 
are most favorable to take care of specially 
important problems. At Lake Alfred, one 
of the chief centers of citrus growing, with 
a large and modern packing plant, is the 
station for experiment on citrus fruit. In 
the tobacco district at Quincy there is an 
experiment station. In the celery district 
at Sanford there is one; at the great 
strawberry center, Plant City, there is an- 
other; there is one in the Everglades, 
studying water-control—studying the soil 
—why at this point on the Everglades’ 
soil things grow and ripen as perhaps no- 
where else in the state and at another 
point ten miles away, and a soil which is 
apparently the same, they wilt after a 
first bold start and never mature. 

The county agent; the Home Demon- 
stration agent—those friends and helpers 
of local farmers and farmers’ wives, are 
a part of the system. That is, what is 
known as the agricultural extension work 
is under the direction of the Agricultural 
College. The agents bring to thpse they 
serve its lore, report back the special 
problems that they find, help develop co- 
operative action, spur them on to try new 
things; that is, in so far as they can, 
carry into the Florida counties the spirit 
and the methods of Gainesville. 

Another service of great value carried 
on from Gainesville is strict agricultural 
policing. This is done by the State Plant 
Board, This work is not under the direc 
tion of the Agricultural College, though 
carried on in close cooperation, and it is 
a cooperation which is more perfect be- 
cause its head is required by law to be 
the dean of the college; that is, at the 
present moment Dean Newell directs the 
activities of all these various agencies. 

The citrus canker, the boll-weevil, many 
other diseases that torment Florida and 
the country have come to us from the 
Orient, from Europe, so it is Gainesville’s 
business to aid in the great policing work 
that is done in the United States under 
the direction of Washington. If you come 
over from Cuba to any Florida port, a 
bunch of flowers, a basket of fruit in your 
hand, an agent from Gainesville will po 
litely take them both from you and if 
you protest you will find that he has 
near at hand an incinerator inta which 
your treasures go. Florida has troubles 
enough of her own. She wants none of 
those from her neighbors furtber south. 
Every shrub, every bulb from foreign 
parts is dealt with in this strenuous way. 
Let a disease be reported from a nursery 
in any part of the United States. Gaines 
ville, has a system by which she can im 
mediately tell whether any plants have 
come into Florida from the _ infected 
nursery. They are traced to the buyer and 
at once inspected and destroyed if any 
sign of the disease. That is, there is a 
beneficent—if firm—grip on the growing 
agriculture and horticulture of the state 
of Florida. 


O far the mineral resources of the 
state have hardly [Turn to page 56] 


























4 year old twins of 


Mr. and Mrs. Tim Nelson, Moody, Texas 


WINS from Texas 


FRANK AND FRANCES NELSON 





with this unusual record 


O often it happens with twins 

that one child has all the 
health and vitality at the expense 
of the other. But here are twin 
brother and sister—4 year old Frank 
and Frances Nelson—who have 
always fared equally well. Their 
mother believes it is in large part 
due to the food on which she 
started them—Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 

“We put the twins on Eagle 
Brand when tiny babies,’ Mrs. 
Nelson writes. ‘““Their weight 
which is now 40 pounds—has 
usually been identical. Their height 
also is just the same.” 

“They have always been so 
healthy and hearty that we are 
firm beligvers in Borden's Eagle 
Brand, which we think deserves a 
generous share of the credit for 
their present fine health. We would 
not hesitate to advise its use, 
every time, to any mother who 
needs a food for her baby.” 

¢ 


Regular healthy develop- 
ment, steady normal gain 
—thatis what Eagle Brand 
accomplishes for babies. 
For Eagle Brand is pure, 
full-cream milk—a child’s 
basic food—modified with 
sugar. It is rich in all the 
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elements that build bone and muscle 

and contains theessential growth- 
promoting vitamins, too. Eagle 
Brand will often agree with a 
baby’s delicate digestion when 
every other food fails. 

For these reasons—and because 
it is easy to buy, keeps perfectly in 
any weather, is always absolutely 
pure, safe and  uniform—Eagle 
Brand has become the accepted 
baby food wherever bottle feeding 
is necessary. 

Some stories of its successful use 
are told in What Other Mothers Say, 
a new Borden booklet that also 
gives feeding directions for children 
up tg 2 years. 

If you are facea with any feeding 
problem, and have not yet started 
your baby op Eagle Brand, this 
book will furnish further proof of 
the value of this milk. 


Send the cgupon below for a free 
copy of this, and Baby's Welfare, 
written by a physician, to help you 
in the general care of your = 4 
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Gatti 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
224 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of What Other 
Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
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Address. ..... 
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Post GrapuaTe HosPITAL 
much ¢ r rough things 
» baby as coolly as possible 
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the bath, @ tablespoonful to 


thoroughly many times 
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to keep baby’s skin 
in good condition 
during the hot weather 








“Many babies are 
, Many bs ‘ 
W hat kept too warm, par- 
powder ticularly in Sum- 
to | - mer,” said the emi- 
nent baby author- 
choose ity, Dr. L. Emmett 





LCC.’ “*The cloth- 

ing and covering 
should never be so thick as to keep 
the baby in a perspiration.” 


Chafing and prickly heat make fret 
ful babies, and to these skin affections 
babies are especially liable in hot 
weather 


To save the baby from the misery 
hey cause, dress him lightly, bathe 
him more thar once a day and use 
toilet powder more freely than ever. 


1 


he skin of the young baby ts very 


delicate and it is of prime importance 
that the baby powder which touches 
ly and lodges in the 


him so intimate 
tender folds of his skin should be ab 
solutely pure, fine, absorbent, that its 
action should be such as to neutralize 
the irritating acids of perspiration and 
urine. 

Because it has these qualities in such 
pre-eminent degree, more mothers 
choose Johnson’s than any other pow 
der. 


They dust it on after baby’s bath to 


absorb any excess moisture that may 
lurk in the folds of his skin. Every 
time his diapers are changed they give 
him its soothing shower. Where saliva 
has chapped his chubby face they ap- 
ply it. And in hot weather they smooth 
itscooling fragranceover his whole body. 

This pure 
soothing powder 


It must is made by phy- 
be sicians’ formula. 

. . Doctors them- 
antiseptic | selves requested 
safe that the labora- 
tories which al- 

ready made hun- 

dreds of antiseptic articles for them 








prepare this special powder. 

The doctors knew that the huge 
laboratories where surgically clean ar- 
ticles were made would give them a 
baby powder which would be absolute- 
ly safe, pure, guarded from every source 
of contamination. 


—_ 
"Oo those mothers who do not already 
know the goodness and purity of this 
beneficent powder, ‘fohnson & Fohnson 
are now offering a free sample of it 
together with their helpful little book, 
“The Summer Care of Babies.” Fust 
send them your name and address on the 


c0 upo n below. 








SEND ONLY YOUR N 





Summer Care of Babies 











AMI AND ADDRESS 


, Fohnson’s Baby Powder, made in their famous 


wcise little book on the care of baby skin, “ The 


Gofnron+Gohmron, Dept. C-11, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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THAT PICNIC FLAVOR! 


IS IN ALL 

























Home made Chocolate 
Ice-Cream and all the 
Sugar Cookies you can ~~ 


eat! What more could one 
ask for picnic dessert? 
Master-Recipes has the 
recipes for both, as well as 
for cakes, candies and cro- 
quettes—all so good for 
picnics 





Saving Cookery” 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


i ee ed 


OF THESE 


The perfect end of a per- 
fect picnic—this Orange 
Layer Cake with Iced Cof- 
fee. You will find the reci- 
pe for it, complete menus 
for half a dozen picnics 
and scores of suggestions 
for salads, sandwiches and 
other party delights in 
What to Serve at Parties 





Chicken Salad on a Pic- 
nic! Why not, when you 
can make it or any one of 
the half-dozen emergency 
salads in Time-Saving 
Cookery and carry it dain- 
tily in individual wax-pa- 
per containers? For as 
many quickly-made iced 
picnic drinks, consult this 
same little booklet 





Le 


ICNICS aren't a bit of trouble when someone else plans the food for them. We 
have planned your picnics, as well as your parties, every-day dishes for your fam- 
ily and emergency meals for every occasion. All you need to do is to send for the three 
McCall service booklets, ““What to Serve at Parties,” ““Master-Recipes,” and “Time- 
ten cents each. Address the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
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*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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In the Lives of Other Women 


You may find a simple solution of the greatest 










of hygienic handicaps 


This new way insures charm, immac- 
ulacy and exquisiteness under the most 
ttying conditions, offering 3 features 
unknown before, including easy disposal 
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Easy 
Disposal 


us and 2 other 


k important factors 
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No laundry. 


, (1) dispose of as a piece 
’ \ of tissue—thus ending 


the trying problem of 


disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


Bs MEET every day at your best, to wear 
your gayest frocks with a care-free mind, 
your sheerest things without a moment’s fear !— 
do you wish it? 

Millions of women—eight out of every ten in 
the better walks of life—have adopted this new 
way. A way that supplants the insecurity of the 
old-time sanitary pad with a protection that is 
absolute. 

It has changed the hygienic habits of the world. 
It will make a great difference in your life, in 
your peace of mind and your health. 


3 unique features unknown before oe a 
obtainable no other way 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It 
is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton. 

[t absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
owp weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton 
pads. 

Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new secret 
disinfectant. Think of the amazing protection this 
feature alone gives! 


“Ask for them by name” 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


KO 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
peace of mind, and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many leading 
inedical authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, mil- 
lions are turning to this new way. 

In purchasing, take care that you get the gen- 
uine Kotex. It is the only sanitary napkin embody- 
ing the super-absorbent, Cellucotton. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Any substi- 
tute you may be offered will be entirely different 
in action, disposal and efficiency—merely an imi- 
tation made to look like Kotex. You can obtain 
Kotex at better drug and department stores every- 
where. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 
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PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex-Super 
90c per dozen 
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(a Utter protection—Kotex ab- 

2 sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection, 

















Easy to buy anywhere.® 
(3) Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


No laundry —discard as 
easily as a biece of tissue. 
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Now you may 
enjoy them~ 
' gome of the 
favorites of 50,000 
_ good — cooks 


‘Wr asked for Hawaiian Pineap] 
r 50,000 women s nt 


ipes — and © 





| us their favorites. 
Now in order that women everywhere 
may enjoy Hawaiian Pineapple in a 
wider variety of interesting ways, we 
have included some of the best of these 
recipes in our new book. 

Write for your free copy! You will 
| find it full of delightful menu treats. 

Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often - 
both Crushed and Sliced—each form for 
its particular uses. Both are identical in 
quality and flavor—the same sun-rip: n 
ed fruit, picked and canned at the mo 
ment of full flavor and sweetness. It 
. should not beconfused with the so-called 
“tresh pineapple” which must be picked 

reen and ripened on the way to market 





Be sure of the best. Buy Hawaiian 


Pineapple—can 
PI 








—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 





Dept. 6, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send , free of urge, your new book, 


I G ( k rve It.” 
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4 book is something to share 


READING TOGETHER 


UNE is the month of showers 

when brides are in question, 

showers of linen, and kitchen 

ware, and silver, china, and glass 
And when the showers are done, 
there are wedding presents of more 
linen and kitchen ware and silver 
and china and glass, until the new 
home is complete in all its delight- 
ful details. And in the midst of all 
the hurry and bustle of parties and 
plans—who ever thinks of books- 
books for the bride and books for 
the new home? Books to stock the 
waiting bookcases as liberally as 
the shelves of the linen-closet and 
pantry. 

There is a great sentiment, I 
know, in favor of towels and solid 
silver, and the bride who has as 
plentiful a provision of them as she 
can possibly need is fortunate in- 
deed. But books are also needed to make 
her new home happier. To bring her 
closer to her husband and build a strong 
foundation of friendship and enjoyment 
and attraction on which a whole mar- 
riage might last. 

Books are a means of interest and 
friendship when all else has failed. They 
are a bond and an attraction and a never- 
ending fascination. A taste for books will 
link two people with all the strength of a 
madness for golf or billiards—and the 
season is all the year round. 

Oh, there is such-an infinity of books— 
books that bring all the world close to 
you, even if you spend your days in a 
tiny house far removed from people and 
trom places. I have never been to Italy, 
but the picture of Italy in my mind 
glows, I believe, as vividly as any in the 
memory of some experienced tourist. Why, 
we've actually been there together, the 
Man and I, and we have it to talk of 
in addition to all the little details of 
papering the west room, and checking the 
grocer’s bill. 

That is the beautiful thing when two 
people read together. They have so much 
beyond the mere reading that they share. 
They have traveled together. They have 
made friends together. They have 
dreamed together and learned of a whole 
world which they share in interest, in 
memory, and in companionship. How dull 
a marriage must be, that has only the 
affairs of a single pair of lives for interest! 

Of course, there is always the question 


BY ALICE BOOTH 


A little screed yor brides and 
grooms, with the booklist that 
will supply the waiting bookcases 
of the first little home with 
materials for many a pleasant 
evening, Just for two. 


of who does the reading. Sometimes it 
is hard to settle. Sometimes it is easy. 
For one of the nice things to do is to 
sew—perhaps do the darning of the man’s 
socks—while he reads. Perhaps embroider 
monograms, or make cunning gingham 
curtains. One husband we know says with 
a smile that he has just discovered that 
he actually likes the sound of his own 
voice. He does not need to be coaxed or 
prodded to read while the week’s accumu- 
lation of mending is cleared off 

Equally of course, it is possible for each 
person to read a different book—inter- 
rupting again and again, to quote and 
ask for smiles and praise. But still bet- 
ter fun is it, when each of you has his 
own copy of the book—one of the old 
favorites you have had from childhood— 
and each of you reads the same book 
at the same time, with a look up now and 
then to ask—“Have you got to here yet ? 
Have you got to where Mary says thus 
and so?” But it is hard to find a match- 
ing mood. Usually, when you want to 
read “Alice in Wonderland,” the Man 
wants to read his advertising magazine, 
and you are forced to receive cuts of 
washing-machines and typewriters thrust 
under your nose in exchange for the 
whimsicalities of Alice. 

One thing is necessary: there must be 
an understanding about interruptions. For 
my part, reading is no good unless it is 
interrupted. I like to show people things 
and tell people things and be friendly 
about it all. That would not satisfy every 


one—especially those who wish to 
retire to a corner with a book and 
gormandize in secrecy and solitude. 
It’s no way to read, any more than 
it is to eat! A book is something 
to share—or at least to savor—with 
all the world. But there are many 
concessions to be made, and one 
must have an open mind to be con- 
vinced. If the Man prefers Conrad 
in solitude to any other reading, 
you must find understanding, or 
you will never convert him to 
interruptions from your _ beloved 
Jane Austen and “Cranford.” 

I have found in myself an un- 
suspected passion for detective 
stories, ever since the Man taught 
me that Gaboriau wrote many 
things besides the well-known “File 
113.” Dumas was not new to me. 
From high school days I had 

loved “The Three Musketeers” and all 
the “Ten Years After,” “Twenty Years 
After” suite that stretches to at least 
a century with magnificent disregard 
of chronology. But that other suite— 
“The Forty-five Guardsmen”—came_ to 
me with all the freshness of first 
acquaintance, and Chicot has really 
taken the place of D’Artagnan in my af- 
fections. There is nothing so fickle as a 
really confirmed book-lover. 

Above all, do not throw away or leave 
behind your childhood books, when you 
come to the new home. Keep “The Wind 
in the Willows,” and “Little Women.” 
And then, some snowy winter evening, 
when the fire burns bright as it did when 
you were ten years old, curl up on the 
hearth-rug and eat apples and read. You 
will be as happy as you were in those 
golden days—happier, for now:you have 
the Man, with his own “Treasure Island” 
and “Robinson Crusoe,” reading you bits 
of the very best parts and handing you 
his apples to be peeled. 

Winter evenings, too, are the time to 
read travel books—all those lovely 
stories of far-away countries basking in 
the southern sun. Read “Tartarin of 
Tarascon,” and Pierre Loti’s exquisite 
sketches of the Basque country. Read 
Van Dyck’s “Fisherman’s Luck,” and 
“Little Rivers,’ and learn how a taste 
for trout may be combined marvelously 
with a deep, almost primitive hunger 
for the open sky. Read Charles Hanson 
Towne’s “Long [Turn to page 50] 
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Six famous 
















Pactfic Coast, Gulf of Mexico, 
New England, and Lake Mich- 
tgan! Six of the country’s foremost 
cooking authorities participated 
in a novel cooking test. Andeach,in 
her own kitchen, reached the same 
conclusion! Read what was done. 





Crown Roast of 
Lamb baked by 
Mrs, DeGraf. 


Yj towe pen cinema neers wr 
+-TOP OF WICK 

"For frying steak use 

a flame with yellow 

tips 1/2 inches 

hich above the 


blue area," says 
Mrs. Rorer. 


Miss Allen's Boston pepe 

Brown Bread. Re- —e 

cipe in our new 
cook book, 


PICTURED left to right— Miss Rosa Micuaeuis, New Orleans; 
Mrs. Saran Tyson Rorer, Philadelphia; Miss Lucy G. Auten, 
Boston; Mrs. Bette DeGrar, San Francisco; Miss MAarGaret 
ALLEN Hatt, Battle Creek; and Mrs. Kate B.Vaucun, Los Angeles. 











IX FAMOUS COOKS, with many years of 
practical cooking experience, subjected the 
Perfection Stove to cooking tests far more 


adjusting the burner to suit my cooking, I didn’t 
need to pay any more attention to the stove.” 











rigorous than the average woman ever would. 


Each cooked the favorite dishes of her part of 


the country, and employed every possible 
method of cooking, from broiling and frying 
to baking. In every case they were enthusiastic 
about the Perfection. 


A Twice Happy Cook 
Eggs-a-la-King and broiled tomatoes are delic- 
igus enough in themselves affirmed Miss 
Margaret Hall, Battle Creek nutrition expert, 
but twice as delicious to the cook whose kettle 

bottoms are clean. “I didn’t have 





“T cooked six meals,” said Mrs. Sarah 
T. Rorer, famous Philadelphia cooking 
teacher and cook-book author, “‘and 
whether I broiled a steak, baked a soft 
molasses cake, or French-fried potatoes, 
the results were fine.” 


to scrub and scour dirty pans after 
. *. > bd >” 4 
cooking on the Perfection,” she said. 


It’s the long chimneys which make 

the Perfection such a clean stove. 

They burn every drop of oil com- 
pletely, so there is nochance 
for soot or odor. 


Rich Veal Gravy 
Chipped veal with rich gravy, creamy 
mashed potatoes, and pineapple fluff. 
As she cooked this meal, Miss Lucy G. 
Allen of the Boston School of Cookery 
became convinced that Perfection is a 
most convenient stove. “‘When stirring 
the pudding I found that the cooking 
surface was at just the right height,” 





“Long chimneys for 
clean kettles,"” says 


“Why,” remarked Mrs. 





Miss Hail. 








Easy to refill Perfection's 





Kate B. Vaughn, Los 
Angeles, household econo- 
mics director, after baking 
a rich devil’s food cake, “it’s 
like cooking on a gasstove!”’ 


reser Southern-Cooked Rice 


voir,”’ Miss Michaelis s 








she said. 


“Food was cooked on four 





burners in a row. There was no reach- 


ing across two or three hot burners, as there is 


. > 
when using many other stoves. 


“T cooked a roast lamb dinner and left the 


kitchen for quite a few minutes,” said Mrs 


Belle DeGraf, San Francisco, home economics 
counsellor. ““The flame never wavered. After 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


WARNING: 


““My rice wentrighton cook- 
ing although my oil supply 
ran low,” said Miss Rosa Michaelis of the New 
Orleans Housewives’ League, “I substituted 
a filled reservoir and my hands never touched 
the kerosene.” 


These comments are only a few made by these 
six famous cooks, authorities satisfied with only 


Use only genuine Perfection wicks, marked 
with red triangle. Others will cause trouble. 


the best and most modern cooking equipment. 
They found the latest Perfection fulfilled every 
cooking requirement. 

What does it mean to you, the woman with a 
family to cook for? Briefly, that when you 
buy a Perfection you will get cooking satisfac- 
tion year-in, year-out, as 4,500,000 satisfied 
users can tell you. 

See the 1926 Perfection at any dealer’s. All 
sizes, from a small one-burner stove to a large, 
five-burner range. Prices are reasonable. You 
will add your praise to that of these experts 
when you cook on the latest model Perfection. 

PERFECTION Stove COMPANY 


7528 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Iu Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Send the cou- 
pon today for 
our free book- 
let, ‘‘ Favor- 
ite Menus and 
Recipes of 6 


Famous Cooks.” 











PeRFECTION STOVE COMPANY (311) 
7528 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” 


Name 


Address 


I havea Stove 

















Pyorrhea robs 


: FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 


women after forty. This malicious mouth infec- 
tion spreads its poison through the system, 
raising havoc with the health. You can tell 
pyorrhea’s approach by tender, bleeding gums. 
Go to your dentist at once for treatment and be 
sure to use Forhan’s for the Gums night and 
morning. 

[If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 


vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 


1 Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in combat- 
‘, ing pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
} and keeps them pink and healthy. 


The entire family should begin touse Forhan’s 
today. Besides safeguarding the health it is a 
pleasant tasting dentifrice that cleanses the 
teeth perfectly 

No matter what tooth-paste you now prefer, 
you owe it to your health to make Forhan’s a 


regular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 


rhary 


6oc in tubes 


He detects the slightest trouble 


it least every six 
spection of your 


1Ous teeth deca 









BRUSH YOURSTEETH| 
= WITHEE 


= FORMULASOF 
Lt Forka 5 
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THE GUMS) 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA| 
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[Continued from page 48] 


Island Loiter- 
ings,” and Ste- 
venson’s “Travels 
with a Donkey,” 
and even “Pick 
wick Papers,” 
which, though 
they go. only 
from little town 
to little town in 
England, and 
find their princi- 
pal stimulus 
not in storied 
churches but in 
well-stocked 
inns, have more 
of the sheer zest 
of busy moving 
and adventuring 
than anything I 
have ever read 

George Whar- 
ton Edwards’ 
“Paris.” and 
“London,” where 
charm of lan- 
guage rivals the 
exquisite color of 
the illustrations, 
are joys to the 
eye as well as to the heart. And of Elanders, 
Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine and Holland, he 
has drawn similar vivid pictures. 

The very best sort of book for reading 
aloud is the sort that goes nowhere and 
takes its own time about getting there. 
Mark Twain proceeds in a_ leisurely 
fashion that is ideal for snatch-reading. 
And James Stephens’ “Crock of Gold” is 
a rich lode for treasure-hunters. 

We have had some of our nicest hours 
in a city apartment, reading “Adventures 
in Contentment,” and if I thought any 
farm could ever seem so much a part of 
me as David Graysoh’s has become, I 
should buy one to-morrow. “Walden,” 
too, is another of our favorites—a drastic 
antidote to the craving for ownership, and 
a marvelous incentive to making a clean 
sweep of all the rubbish that encumbers 
our lives. I, always read it just before 
spring housecleaning. 

Once I used to know a man, who, when 
a new necktie came into his life by gift 
or purchase, gently but firmly dropped 
his other tie into the waste-basket. In 
the matter of books he was almost as 
Spartan. The little rack on his desk held 
just twelve and no more than twelve. 
When the thirteenth book came along, it 
was read, weighed in the balance—and 
then either discarded or given the place 
of one of the others. But such firmness I 
never could emulate, especially in the 
matter of books. With me, books take the 
place of even more cluttering possessions 
—such as an ancestral estate like Kipling’s 
“Habitation Enforced,” or a medieval 
cloister like the one in Cornelia Stratton- 
Parker’s “Ports and Happy Places.” 

And then there are the clever books— 
the delicious absurdities of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays, the epigrams of Dodo, the sarcasms 
of “Elizabeth’—and Mr. F’s Aunt, in 
“Little Dorrit,’ who said, right in the 
middle of the conversation, with a mal- 
ignant eye out toward Flora’s suitor 

“I hate a fool!” How many times 
that line, known to every one of us, has 
saved a family situation! How many 
times a temper, or a mistake, has been 
corrected with it, laughingly, harmlessly. 
It’s one of the best things we ever had. 
But then Dickens abounds in them. It is 
one of the regrets of my life that the 
reading of Dickens has passed out of 
date except for choice spirits who make 


Books are such de- 
lightful things to 
have about 


ee 





N receipt of a stamped, self-addressed envelope we will send a list of 
all books mentioned in this article, in editions that are recommended 
for excellence in printing and binding. A bride’s book-shower, where each 
guest would bring a volume of a coveted set, would be a novelty appreciated 
by every girl whose linen-closet is already well-supplied. Address The 
Service Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


him a religion. 
There is so much 
delightful humor 
in his_ books, 
such a delightful 
succession of 
catchwords and 
types and situa- 
tions, that fit in- 
td our life today 
as well as if 
they had been 
written —_yester- 
day. 

But then many 
things have 
drifted aut of 
date with the 
youngsters of the 
land. Who today 
reads Emerson— 
even a para- 
graph a_ week 
would set a new 
point of view 
into the hurry 
and swing of 
these new yaung 

people who live so fast. I suppose 

it’s no use to ask them to read the 

Bible—and yet the Book of Esther 
is as great a book as has ever been writ- 
ten—and the Book of Isaiah surpasses in 
dramatic interest and sheer poignancy of 
feeling all the bitter pessimism of Carlyle 
and Schopenhauer. 

When it comes to buying books, what 
a treat is yours! Books are such delightful 
things to have about, with their varied 
backs, and their fascinating pages where 
detached phrases leap out and catch your 
eye even as you turn the page. My own 
prejudice is in favor of small books that 
fit easily in the hand, and are light to 


hold, even if it is necessary to divide 


a book in two volumes. The Man 
likes books with imposing pages, heavy 
paper and half-calf backs that last at 
least a lifetime. 

Not that my favorite limp leathers are 
not durable! I have one Stevenson, in the 
little green leather edition all book-lovers 
know, which has survived—though spot- 
tily—the smoke and bacon grease of a 
hundred camp-fires. And my slim leather 
Walt Whitman, which has been my in- 
variable vacation companion ever since I 
can remember, has come through as vic- 
teriously as my stiffly-bound “Drake,” 
which has been sprinkled with the waters 
of half a dozen rivers, one ocean, and a 
dozen lakes. 

Once read and loved, I could not 
change the edition of any book and have 
it taste exactly the same. That is why 
I cling to an ancient copy of Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales though the old cloth cover is 
literally worn to threads, and the pages 
have yellowed with the years. A magic 
hangs about that blurred type, and I 
know—for I have made the experiment— 
that Kay and Little Gerda, and the Hardy 
Tin Soldier would never walk through 
another book with the same faces as 
those my childish fancy gave them, in 
that tattered volume. 

That is one reason for always buying 
the best books, in the best editions, for 
books are more eternal than furniture 
and may be changed only with pain. 
The books we buy for children ought to 
be books that will last until they are 
grandparents; the books we buy for our- 
selves ought to be books that will last 
as long as our hearthfire burns bright and 
the two of us—and of you—still are 
reading together. 
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ne of nature's most helpful gifts 
to womankind 


“Have you used it ? Doyouk 


how other women are using 1 


their daily advantage? 


rom the hot, stifling desert 
Fresaeey of Death Valley shut in 

among the mountains of South- 
ern California there comes to mil- 
lions of American homes—perhaps to 
yours—a pure white crystal. A 
crystal that performs a magic service 
in countless ways that make for 
easier and more efficient household 
work—cleansing, sterilizing and pur- 
ifying wherever it is used. Such is 
Borax. The only product of its kind 
in the world. 


From grandmother's time 


the laundry come out cleaner look- 
ing, but it actually és cleaner—steril- 
ized by the Borax. 

Used with colored fabrics Borax 
not only does not fade colors—it 
actually brightens them. 


For washing dishes, china 
and glassware 


In dishwashing Borax has exactly the 
same action with soap and water as in 
laundry work. The washing work is 
easier and moreeffective. You will de- 
tect an extra softness in the 
water. A freer sudsing of the 








Borax has had a place in ==] : 
the American home. And Ie . soap. Your cooking utensils 
today it is rendering a | | will smell clean, your glass- 
service so broad and so i ware sparkle and your china 
varied that it has actually | ore \ | take on z new lustre. 
become the magic crystal | S¢ \\ dN 
of the hetne. oS ' A boon for general 
; I ANSRYy housecleaning 
What Borax does in IWIN ZKNS| ‘ 
it NX ~\ | With plain soap and water 
the laundry | eX \ || lots deities is needed to 
First let us tell you about || \ </\ remove the film of dirt and 
itschemical action in water. | Yu | grime that always collects 
[ 


onthebathtub,wash bow]s, 





It actually softens water. 
Gives much freer action to (74 
whatever kind of soap is 
used. By neutralizing cer- 
tain mineral elements in 
practically all water, Borax allows 
the soap to do its work better; and 
so tends to prevent the formation of 
that greyish slime, often found on 
the surface of the laundry water or 
the sides of the tubs. 

Due to its action as a water soft- 
ener and solvent, Borax makes pos- 
sible a really thorough rinsing which 
protects the fabrics from harmful 
substances which may otherwise 
cling to them. Then, too, Borax is a 
sterilizing agent. It not only makes 


OTHES look clean, smell 
can, arereally clean 
when Borax has been used 
because a sterilizing action 
has taken place 


| 


or the kitchen sink. Borax 
cleans them hygienically 
and quickly. The finest por- 
celdin cannot be scratched 
or injured by the use of Borax be- 
cause it has no abrasive action on 
the enamel. 


For cleaning the refrigerator use a 
strong solution of Borax regularly, 
and your ice box will be sweet and 
clean as never before. 


HE action of Borax 
sterilizes dishes 
makes them rea//y clean. 


When at regular periods it is time to 
get into those dark corners and 
crevices of cupboards and closets 
where dirt somehow just always does 
collect, plenty of Borax in the water 
will rid them of germs and dirt, 
and you will have the comfort of 
knowing that they have had a 
thorough sanitary cleaning. 

What about Borax and the hands? 
Every woman is deeply concerned 
about the condition of her hands after 


so much washing and cleaning work. 
The truly remarkable thing about 


© Twenty mule team 


O 














Borax is that its use overcomes the 
harmful effects on the hands of the 
free caustic of soap—a most impor- 
tant reason for using Borax. Borax is 
an antiseptic, non-caustic and in no 
way injurious. 

Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale at grocery, drug and department 
stores. Directions for its use are on 
the package. 

If for certain uses you prefer Borax and 
soap combined in one product you can 
secure this combination in Twenty 
Mule Team Borax-Soap Chips. They 
are especially recommended for laun- 
dering and dishwashing whether 
done by hand or by washing machine; 
and are equally satisfactory for gen- 
eral household use. Write us if your 
grocer doesn’t carry them. 


Wwe have told you of a few 


uses for Borax. In our 


\ booklet, The Magic Crystal, 
you can learn dozens of ways 
in which thousands of women 
R are using this wonder-work- 
x 4 por’ ing product of nature. Send 
this coupon for free copy. 

















Twice 
as cool 
asa 
cucumber 
and 
three 
times 


HE coolness of a cucum- 

ber—and the goodness 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine! 
What a wonderful combina- 
tion toserve ona hot summer 
day. What exquisite delight 
you will have in the cucum- 
ber salad for which the rec- 
ipe is given below! 

You will be surprised at the 
many other ways of using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to prepare 
summer delicacies, The cool sal- 
ads of fresh vegetables and fruit 

-the unusual desserts—the healt! 
ful meat and fish combinations 
—recipes for all these important 
hot weather dishes are provided 
in Mrs. Knox’s recipe books. Send 
for them but be sure to try— 


Cucumber Salad 
(Six Servings) 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelati: 


2 cups chicken stock, well seasoned 
1 slice onion l sprig p 
cucumber Green colorir 
ak Gelatine in one cup stock. T 
1ining stock add onion, parsley an 
cucumbers, pared and grated. Cx 
and let stand two hours. Heat gr 
» the boiling point, add gelatine, 


light green « ring 
nearly cold, then strain into individ 





paper cases or molds, in the bott ‘ 
, s a slice of « umber. Unm 
nd garnis tops with ma 

—_ "| 
ian 
One package of K Sparkling Gelat 
makes four difierent desserts orsali 


each sufficient to serve six people. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


There is mething new forevery 1 

every day in Mrs. Knox's book 

“Dainty Desserts” and “Food Econon 
sent complimentary if you mail your 


nd 4 cents for postagt 





grocer’s name a 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELA 


TINE Ct 
8 Knox A Joh n,N 
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This stately entrance has 





















































There is a gracious charm 





in air of almost Roman 
wee 


plendor 





We find the first real porch on this house in Massa- 
chusetts, built in 18 


Wuire Pine Series 


about this Georgian en- 
trance 
Dwicut James Baum 
Architect 


DOORWAYS and PORCHES of 


BEAUTY 


' O tl passerby t entrance Oot 
if house should be like a friendly fac 
which he would desire to know mort 
intimately, and the way leading to the 
entrance should be direct, obvious. There 
should be no doubt in the mind of the 
stranger who draws near as to which path 
he should take and which door will open 
to him, if he would hope for a friendly 
reception, 


If the treatment and setting are right, 
the visitor will ring the bell or wield the 
knocker as by subconscious direction 


while pausing to admire the beauty of the 
restful surroundings, in no sense irked by 
the wait for approaching footsteps in re 
ponse to his call 

In the planning of the small home, 
which depends for its outward charm upon 
its attractive proportions and 
etting, there being no funds to 


BY MARCIA MEAD 


McCall's Consulting Architect 


The inspiration for the development of 
Colonial architecture was limited to the 
few classic studies which were being re- 
vived in England at the same time and 
consisted of drawings and notes of archi- 
tectural features such as columns, cornices 
nd entablatures of Roman buildings. This 
iccounts for the great similarity between 
the English Georgian and the American 
Colonial styles 

These metifs were applied first to the 
loorway where they were used with care 
ind reserve. Our early builders had a rare 
eling for suitability of materials and 


and SIMPLICITY 


idapted the spirit of the Roman de- 
tails originally executed in stone, to the 
possibilities for lightness and delicacy of 
wood. In their adaptation they were 
more successful than the English builders, 
perhaps because English structural walls 
were of masonry instead of frame as in the 
colonies and the painstaking English 
builder clung more closely to stone pro- 
portions in wooden trim and cornices 
than did our workers accustomed to all- 
wood construction. Good architecture is 
dependent in a great measure upon the 
suitability of design to materials. 

In Colonial days one style of building 
at a time was followed and it is rather 
easy to trace the logical development from 
one feature to another. Because of this 
sequence, a few examples of the old work 

will be interesting as a whole- 
some introduction to some of 





pare for trimmings and ex 
pensiv materials, one feature 
ibove all deserves particular 


the entrance door. 


attentior 
The home is a place of inti- 
mate privacy where few may 
ter; yet it is a social institu- 


ion, and has much to give to 
nd their way into 

circle. The entrance is its 
connection with the outside 
world. In these days of Yale 
locks, bolts and bags, which, 
? 


is, will be necessary as long 


as some misguided individuals 
seck to enter by other means 
than the friendly way, the 


hospitable spirit of the “latch- 
tring always out’ may be ex- 
pressed by winding  flower- 
bordered paths leading to in- 
viting doorways 

Our forefathers of the latch- 
string era, when life in the 
colonies had become reasonably 
afe, understood the importance 
of the doorway, and although 
their houses might be severely 
plain and austere in other re- 
spects, their entrances were 
treated with affection and re- 
gard and with as much of art 














our modern ideas. 

An early understanding of 
good architectural feeling is 
evident in the doorway of the 
Jenks-Greenleaf house at left. 
There is something satisfying in 
its dignity and repose. The only 
attempt at ornament is found 
in the finely cut dentils in the 
bedmold of the cornice. 

The pilastered trim has all 
the earmarks of the _ best 
Colonial work. In effect it ap- 
pears to be mounted on a back- 
ground of plain boards, which 
receive the returns of the mold- 
ings, and the whole applied 
about the entrance like a front- 
ispiece, for the express purpose 
of giving it the dignity and im- 
portance that it deserves. From 
a standpoint of proportion and 
the application of the principles 
of design, it is as good now as 
the day it was made and far 
superior to many modern ex- 
amples. 

The early American hom« 
with the overhanging second 
story did not have its entrance 
thus beautified; it was usually 
plain and almost hidden under 














as the builders of those days 
could command. Their example 
leads us into ways of pleasant- 
ness and artistic cheer 


Few modern ¢ 


* 


Warire Fine Series 





vamples surpass the dignity and sim- 
licity of this early N2>w England doorway 


the projection above. Rem- 
iniscent of this early work is 
the entrance to the Jacob Wilks 
house. The [Turn to page 55| 
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Physical Perfection 


[DEALS oF BEAUTY 





That Schoolgirl 


C omplexion 


If you wish to gain them, follow nature’s laws—and, above all, this 


natural rule in skin care which has proved its effectiveness to the world 





PALMOLIVE is a beauty soap made 
solely for one purpose; to foster good 


complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, Palmolive 
is the second largest selling soap and has 
supplanted French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the “im- 


ported” soap. 































ged living, right diet and proper exercise 
are the factors leading experts urge for physi- 
cal perfection. For skin perfection these experts 
urge natural ways in skin care. 

Thus, on expert advice, the artificial beauty 
methods of yesterday have largely been discarded. 


Foremost beauty authorities have found beauty 
insurance starts with proper cleansing of the skin. 
They urge the soothing lather of olive and palm 
oils as blended in Palmolive as the safe, natural 
way in skin care. Most of the pretty skins you 
see today are due to it. 

Use Palmolive according to the simple rule 
here given. Note the difference a single week 
will make. It is nature’s formula to “Keep That 
Schoolgirl Complexion.” 


Start today with this simple care— 
Note how your skin improves 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on over night. They clog the pores, often 
enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference oae week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm, and the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the 
natural color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 
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-Anyone, even without previous experience, can now make 
Perfect jams and jellies 
with only ONE MINUTE’S boiling 


More than six 
million women make 
Jams and Jellies this 
simple, easy way 
Saves all the flavor 
and color of the 
fresh fruit. 




















cA ny fruit will jell now perfectly 
every time. Choose your fruit 
when it is ripest and full 
flavored. You cannot have 








HE reason for nine-tenths of the failures 
TT jam and jelly making has been that 
fruits vary so much in the amount of jellying 
substance which they contain. Even those 
which hav e the most of it ditter from season 
to season—and within the same season, losing 
it as they ripen—so that at the very time 
when their flavor is finest the y have been least 
suitable for jelly making. 

Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 
That is why by the old- fashioned method the 
juice had to be boiled down until this jellying 
element was concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 


. , 
Now this easy, natural way to control 
the jellying quality of your fruit 
UT now you can use any fruit you like—when it is 
fully ripe and the flavor is at its best. You need 
never again have a fa!lure. 
For after | ng study and investigation of the nature of 
fruits, the wavy has been found to extract the jellying sub 
tance from fruit in which it is abundant so as to produce 
.a highly refined, liquid concentrate which, used with any 
fruit juice, gives it the required amount of natural jellying 
quality. 
This concentrate of the natural jellying element in 
fruit we have named Certo. Certo 1s so flavorless and 


colorless that it can be used with the most delicate fruits, 





such as pineapple or strawberry, without changing their 
color or flavor. 


The short boil saves fresh fruit color and 
flavor — half again more jam or jelly 


ITH Certo your fruit needs only one or two min- 

utes’ boiling to give a perfect, tender “set.” This 
short boil—only possible with Certo—saves the color 
and flavor of the fresh fruit. 

And because it is no longer necessary to “boil your 
fruit down,” you save an extra quantity to turn into jam 
or jelly. A slightly larger amount of sugar is needed to 
jell this extra fruit juice, but it gives you half again more 
jam or jelly! Douglas- 





Pectin Corp., Granite 





Bldg., Rochester, | 
In Canada address | 
Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 





You just bring the fruit — 
or fruit jutce—and sugar to 
a boil, add Certo, boil hard 
one or two minutes and it’s 
ready to skim, pour and 
seal. With Certo , this is all 
the boiling needed to give 
your jams and jellies a 


, « ” 
perfect, tende r $l. 














failure when you make your 
jams and jellies the sure, quick 
Certo way. 


With Certo your fruit no longer 
has to be “boiled down.” It is 
saved for your jam or jelly. You 
get half again more from the same 
amount of fruit. 





















So 10¢ for half-size bottle — 
enough to make 6 to 10 glasses 
of jam or jelly, depending on 
recipe used. 








Douglas—Pectin Corporation 
615 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a half-size | 
trial bottle of Certo with the recipe | 
book. I enclose 10 cents (coin oF 
stamps) to cover postage. 
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DOORWAYS and PORCHES of 
BEAUTY and SIMPLICITY 


[Continued from page 52] 





















































Only the soft Spanish word of “pa- 
tio” can express the romantic beauty 
of this outdoor living-room 
Georce WasuincTon Smitu 
Architect 


architect has treated the doorway with 
characteristic simplicity, but has drawn at- 
tention to it by a delightful treatment of 
the surroundings, subtly wedding them to 
the building itself. (Lower right.) 

The entrance to the Reynolds house, 
aside from its individual loveliness in its 
contrast of plain pedimented frame with a 
rich, delicately detailed doorway elliptical 
n plan, particularly interested me as it 
was originally owned by one, Orlando P. 
Mead, for whom it was made in 1820. Mr. 
Reynolds has incorporated this old door- 
way in his own home, in the doing of 
which he has shown great appreciation of 
the Colonial spirit. (Upper center.) 

With the revival of Roman forms the 
Palladian motif became a great favorite. 
This motif, invented by Palladio, an Ital- 
in Renaissance architect, is an arched 
opening flanked on each side by a lower 
square-topped opening. It is a dangerous 
motif to use unless thoroughly understood 
ind it is too often badly done and out of 
scale with the rest of the house; in the 
entrance to the well-known Stevens house 
at Rensselaerville, New York, this motif 
s happily treated with a pediment or 
ow gable. The Palladian window above 
it is not so good and detracts from the 
interest of the entrance. An ordinary 
window would have been better. 

In modern houses, primarily for eco- 
nomic reasons, we use low ceilings, so it is 
not always feasible to use the circle-top 

















Old or new, the Colonial doorway ts 
always beautiful 
Rocer H. Butiarp, Architect 


The new setting of this 1820 
doorway serves to enhance its 
stately beauty 
Kennetu G. Reynouips 
Architect 


transom of mid-colonial days. The motif 
could be used, however, if in place of the 
transom there should be inserted a panel 
of wood with fanlike flutings. 

In the Baum house at Syracuse (page 
52) the architect has placed the entrance 
at the side, calling attention to it by the 
lanterned wall-arch, in true Georgian 
fashion; there is no mistaking the way to 
the entrance door, and like the typical 
English countryside, the glimpse of the 
garden beyond the wall is most intriguing. 

What constitutes the attractiveness of 
an entrance? Did you ever stop to an- 
alyze it? The next time you find a door- 
way that you like, think it over. Here I 
would interpose one “Don’t.” (As a rule I 
don’t believe in them!) Don’t pause in 
contemplation of the unlovely, unless the 
remedy for it lies within your power to 
administer, but lingar long with beautiful 
things. 

Wherein lies the great charm of the bal- 
conied entrance of the home of Mrs. Gillies 
shown on page 52? Is its beauty alone 
in the refinement of the architectural 
detail about the doorway ? or in the grace- 
ful Pompeiian jars flanking it? or does it 
also lie in the waving branches of the 
overhanging oak and the gently swaying 
shrubbery and sparkling shadows? The 
artist who produced this setting left out 
nothing and the photographer, without in 
any sense being personal, must have been 
born with an understanding heart to have 
caught this vivid picture of life and repose. 

Sometimes the entrance is a real part of 
the composition of a wall or fagade, as in 
the Hook house at Los Angeles, on page 
57. The proportion of the wall, plac- 




















Another view of the cloistered walk 
of the Vincent home on California's 
sunny slopes 
Gerorce WasnincTon Situ 
Architect 


ing of the openings and the medallion 
in delicate relief over the doorway, all 
enhance the charm of the approach and 
give dominance to the entrance, which, 
while very beautiful in itseif, would in 
no other way be so interesting as with 
this exquisite background. 

Such harmony of placement of details 
is not always understood nor appreciated 
by the prospective builder. These things 
are matters of feeling not always easy for 
the architect to make clear to the client— 
why a window should be placed just so, 
instead of a foot or more up or down or 
sidewise, as the client would have it. The 
house must be thought of from the ex- 
terior as well as from the interior. Try 
with the architect to see your house from 
the outside before it is built. The fact that 
the architect will not always give his 
client everything he wants is not always 
due to temperament. Try and get his 
point of view, for he is seeing these 
things for you. 

The principles of the embellishment of 
the entrance hold good in any style. Some 
time ago an article appeared in one of our 
current magazines about the “Cotswold” 
manner of building, by which was meant 
the early cottage style in the stone dis 
tricts of England. Here and there we 
find houses which, although the walls 
are of brick instead of stone, show 
a sympathetic understanding of the spirit 
of the Cotswold [Turn to page 57) 


























The arcaded Colonial porch is the ideal 
outdoor living-room 


SrrickLanD, BLopcet anp Law 
Architects 


Spacious seats and artistic planting 
add charm to this entrance 
Anprew J. Tuomas, Architect 
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Are you following 
this advice of 
New York beauties? 


‘ 


Stimulate skin 
with this clear soap 


They say ‘‘Use a soap 
that cleanses tiny pores 
full length without clog- 
ging them.” 


And they choose Jap 
Rose. 

Because Jap Rose ingre- 
dients are so pure that 
they dissolve completely 
in water and are thus able 
to enter and cleanse tiny 
pores that coarse soaps 
would clog. 

And the two tonics that 
Jap Rose contains stimu- 
late the circulation—new 
health and color comes. 
You can tell that Jap 
Rose benefits you by that 
delightful tingling that 
follows its first use—a 
sign that your skin is 
returning to normal. 


JAP 
ROSE 


The clear soap for 
a clear complexion 


Accept No 
Substitutes 














Do your 
gums pay for your 
palate’s pleasure? 


O one will deny that our mod- 
ern food is delicious. But it is 
these luscious plats, these 

creamy sauces and these dainty des- 

serts that cheat our gums of life-giv- 


rd exercise. 


There you have the reason for the 
luggish circulation within our gum 
walls, the reason for so many un- 
healthy gum conditions, the reason 
for these diseases of the gums so much 
discussed, so much in the eye of the 


dental brotherhood. 


How to ward off gum trouble 
before it starts 


To restore the stimulation not given 
by food, the dentists recommend mas- 
sage. Thousands of them advise that 
Ipana Tooth Paste be used with this 
healthful frictionizing. For Ipana con- 


\ of 
tains ziratol 1 antiseptic and hemo- 
cp es 
itic used by dentists in their work 
at the chair, to tone tissue and to 
1) te 
Ll I 
\fter the usual cleaning with Ipana 
ply | h the gums firmly, but 
tly, all over, inside and out. Fresh, 
CicansinYg | md VW ill thus be speeded 


to the gum structure, and Ipana itself 
will aid in keeping the gums in their 


sS an | health. 


Make Ipana your own 
tooth paste for one month 


»' will like iF ina’s delicious flavor 
its power to clean your teeth. 


And after you've used it for a month, 


frer you've noticed its benefits, [pana 
will probably win you, as it has won 
housands of others 


We will gladly send the ten-day 


trial tube, but a quicker, simpler way 
is to get a full-sized tube at your 
druggist’s and begin right now to test 
vhat Ipana can do for your teeth and 
for your § 


TOOTH 


PAN PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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tter phi 
nate ol wh 

Fl | as tne 

reatest dep known in tl intry. Fo 

rs now é Florida teady 

ilth pre cer the lling and 

of phos It ha ¢ 

it through the port of Tampa at the 

rate ol omething like a shipload for 

every working day in the year and it has 

e to every country on the globe. Ves 

from nearly all the southern 

t t take ¢ phosphate as the bot 

1 load The statisticians tell you that 

e its discover ome torty years ago, 

er $184,000,000.00 of phosphate has 


old from these mines 

But phosphate is not the only mineral 
from which Florida might be reaping 
wealth if it was properly developed 
[here are building stones of value, like 
coquina, which has been used so freely 
nd so effectively at St. Augustine. The 
curious Ojus limestone, soft in its under- 
ground home, but hard and impervious 
once subjected to the air. There are marls 
ind clays and fuller’s-earth in large quan- 
tities. No doubt there are many of these 
deposits which have not yet been located 

As for soil, the primary requisite for 
crops, there is a large and interesting 
variety, but curiously irregular. The need 
of a soil expert is particularly important 
in developing Florida lands and no one 
should think of buying land in the state 
for agricultural purposes who has not 
had it first tested. He might fall on a 
tract close to highly developed fields which 
would turn out to be barren in its natural 
state, though possibly by irrigation and 
proper treatment with fertilizers, highly 
productive. 

The waters of Florida—inland and 
coastal—are alive with fish. Let a new 
pring burst forth and form a river and 
at once the fish appear. Near Bartow, the 
center of the phosphate industry, are 
many abandoned surface mines, circular 
pits thirty or more feet deep and a hun 
dred or two in diameter. As soon as the 
mining operations cease these pits fill with 
water so clear that every object on the 
bottom can be seen, and as soon as they 
are filled there are the fish. 

In this abundance lies one of Florida’s 
chief resources. The contribution fish make 


ten-cent-dump”—for the morrow and it 
thrill of rehabilitation! 
Near the water-front a piteous distre 


vegan, insidiously, to crease the cheeks 


beside his mouth. The snakes’ were 
moving in the doorways. The smell and 
dimmer lights of this and that mysterious 
place were beginning to grasp at his con 
sciousness. A little farther on there was 
the notorious dive of Greek Tony. Mon 
sieur knew it well. Too well. The eight 
dollars and two cents were getting heavy 
in his pocket. A thin eagerness set up in 
his face. He hurried just the merest trifle 
He had forgotten the hat and the second 
hand shoes, the thrill of tomorrow! For 


otten them as usual 

And then something happened —a 
trifling thing. A wagon came rattling over 
the cobbles of the dingy street. It was a 


light wagon, drawn by two horses, and it 
looked something like those wired-in ve 
hicles which the Government uses to carry 
its mail to and from the depots. Through 
the meshes of its wire peered the anxious, 
fear-filled eyes of the innocents in truth. 
There were three of them—one a gentle 
fellow clad in soft rich tan with a ring 
of snowy fluff about his regal neck, while 
huddled in a corner a trembling mother 
stood guard over her half-starved little 
one. And all were bound for that little 
heard-of, but grimly present horror of 
our times, the City Pound 

He raised his hand to the starry heavens 
ind let it drop, a gesture of infinite sor 
row and love—and falling it struck the 
ood pocket and set jingling the magic 
which it held, the eight real dollars, not 
to mention the two pennies! 

“M’sieus!” he shouted, “halt! Cease I 
pray you! See! Behol’! I have ze spon- 
dulix, ze pairfectly good hard rocks! Ze 
cash!” and he held out in a trembling 
hand his all 

“For these small creatures, M’sieu,” he 
went on eagerly, “I give it you! Only the 
little ones—wis a string to lead them— 

ill I ask!” 


The dog-catcher w i progressive man 


( inued f7 page 45 
» her wealth cannot be calculated The 
itisticians put it down as fifteen millions 
i year. At Fort Pierce they will tell you 





return there is at least a million und 
a quarter a year. The red snapper at 
Pensacola yields as much or more. But 
who shall calculate the daily contribution 
to thousands of larders made by the tam- 


fisherman or the contribution to health 
yleasure from “goin’ a fishin’?” It 
hould not be forgotten either that many 
of the great investors who have for fifty 
pouring money into Florida 
ce velopment date their first interest to a 
fishing trip 

The State Treasurer of Florida tells me 
that the State has no debt and that there 
are ten million dollars in the treasury. I 
do not know that this sum could be 
turned to a purpose which would bring 
greater reward to Florida in the future, 
insure her continued social and educa- 
tional growth, than larger endowments to 
its splendid University, larger appropria- 
tions for such a department and to one 
so fundamentally useful as the State 
Geological Survey 





years been 


r is patient, careful, cooperative work 
| in many different lines in Florida 
that convinces one of the enormous po- 
tentialities of her wealth. It is all -here— 
climate, soil, underground water resources 

proved, established crops; undoubted 
potential crops. But these resources can 
only be developed by men. 

Settlers for Florida! That is the new 
cry—the cry which is heard instead of 
that which was so loud a year ago—lot- 
buyers for Florida. It is one of the most 
convincing proofs we have that the real 
estate boom is over! 

The phases of a business boom are 
those of a tide. It gathers slowly—you 
see it coming—it riseSo a crest, sweeping 
all before it breaks, and then as deliber- 
ately as it came retires, leaving behind 
both wrecks and treasures. The wise man 
knows it will break, watches for the signs 
and escapes to safety before he is sucked 
under; the foolish stays with it—con- 
fident that this time a wave has come 
that he can ride forever. 


MONSIEUR OF THE 
RAINBOW 


Continued from page 17] 

He climbed down at once. One by one 
the doomed came back through the portal, 
and one by one Monsieur took them, 
standing in their midst as helpless as they. 

“Get ’em out o’ town, mind,” the official 
said warningly as he dropped Monsieur’s 
fortune in his own capacious pocket, and 
then he was gone rattling away on the 
cobbles 

The weakling puppy Monsieur lifted 
tenderly and laid against his breast, to the 
terrible anxiety of the big-eyed mother, 
but the great collie, calm and fearless and 
wise, stalked at his side in confidence 

And so it was that Monsieur Bon Coeur 
set out through the night, hungry 4s 
these, or nearly so, once more penniless, 
but happy 

Where angels tip-toe timidly, the mo- 
tion picture safari marches boldly in and 
takes possession. 

At the camp beneath the cliff a bare- 
headed, tanned young man reported to 
Justin Sellard 

“We pretty near covered the Sierras, 
Mr. Sellard,” he said, “in search for the 
setting you asked us for, and I think 
we've got it. Perfectly amazing spot. Al- 
most inaccessible. Will be a big job get- 
ting in, but it’s mew. We didn’t cover the 
basin, but I rather think there’s a cabin 
somewhere thereabout. Some old eccentric, 
possibly—maybe a _ be-whiskered ancient 
mariner of a prospector who thinks it’s 
still 1849. That won't make any difference; 
you know the oil to lubricate whatever 
creaking cogs we find.” 

“All right,” said Sellard; “we're nearly 
finished here, anyway. Two more days 
and I can send the surplus back and go 
up to this virgin paradise of yours.” 

The spot of which the two men had 
spoken was just that. 

High in the mounting fringes of the 
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‘ine wee = FLORIDA—AND THEN WHAT?  toom.wnich’be 


gan to gather 

perceptibly in 

1922 and ros 
steadily tu the summer of 1925, has been 
no exception. By the fall of last year it 
had reached its last phase and had begun 
slowly to recede. As always, the wise men 
gathered up what they had won and ran 
The foolish, unwilling to believe that the 
wave was not as strong, as high as ever 
stayed on. There is more than one oi 
them, it is to be feared, that will be left 
a wreck on the shore. 

The whole cry now is for more men 
and women to clear and drain tands to 
plant and cultivate and spray and fertilize 
and harvest the fruit of their labor. That 
is, Florida having marked up her land 
values—and nobody can deny that they 
were too low in 1920—by the dangerous 
and wasteful process of speculation, turns 
again to the source of all wealth—man’s 
labor applied to the soil. Her investors are 
uttering the eternal cry of the wealth 
gatherer to the wealth-maker—come and 
save us, come and put value into ou: 
investment, else we are lost. One has be 
fore his eyes at the present moment in 
Florida an impressive example of the 
impotence of money, even under the most 
brilliant management, if unbacked by men 
and women who labor to produce. Th: 
situation has undoubtedly splendid oppor 
tunities for men and women who ar 
willing to work; it also has its perils—th 
same kind of peril that lay in buying lots 
either for speculation or home making 
purposes, without seeing them or at least 
knowing the character of the person from 
whom you buy them. 

Unscrupulous speculators in subdivisions 
have been quick to take advantage of thi 
changed interest and to throw on the 
market ten, twenty, forty acre farm tracts 
at a high price—tracts utterly unfit for 
cultivation save by those who can afford 
to spend time and money. That fine body 
the State Chamber of Commerce, is at 
this writing, routing out a scoundrel who 
has been offering, outside of Florida 
chiefly, farms all of which lie half under 
water and with no local drainage. His 
enticing slogan is “Back to the soil!” 

There has been in recent months in a 
great New York City hotel a most lavish 
and attractive panorama [Turn to page 66 


Sierra Nevadas it lay, safe from th: 
world below, sweet with silence and sun 
light, a fair round spread of meadow 
level as a floor, green with foliage, rimmed 
with the grace of forests. The hills went 
up from it on all sides, clothed in coni 
fers, articulate with waters, bathed with 
perfume of earth and leaf and flower 
The canyon led into it from north and 
west. At the south escarpments edged it 
broken by a narrow gap. On the east and 
north the great slants and lifting peaks 
offered unlimited range to the cattle which 
roamed there. And at the extreme south 
east, hidden from the meadow by a grove 
of oaks, a cabin sat by the runnel of 
a spring 

It was a tiny house, built from the 
timber of the hills themselves, and crude} 
put together, since it was the work oi 
unskilled hands. That was apparent at 
a glance. 

Beyond it on a little flat a garden grew 
in rich luxuriance—tall bean vines on 
their poles, rows of corn, and the low! 
beds of vegetables between. There was 
a stable to match the cabin, where severa 
horses might be housed and a cow beside 
There were two corrals, made from long 
peeled saplings, and a saddle hung on 
peg against the barn. 

This sylvan setting needed its humar 
gods, and they were there—sfrange god 
indeed!—a white man and a black, and 
both swung awry by the cruel hand of fat: 

Where the garden stretched to the run 
nel’s edge a negro worked with a _ ho 


He was little and black as ebony, and 


his face was not the usual face of t! 
American negro of the South, but ca 
somewhat in a different mould. H 
moved continually on his one good k 
setting the wooden peg which answer 
for the other here and there to keep |! 
ever-changing balance. But he could wor 
for the hoe flew at its task of turning t! 
rich brown earth, and also he could si 

for the sweet deep tenor of his v 

flowed through the silence like a tide 


} 


gol [Turn to page 5¢ 
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DOORWAYS aud PORCHES of 


BEAUTY and 


SIMPLICITY 


[Continued from page 55] 





builders. The charac- 
teristic richness of the 
carving over the door 
ways of these houses 
and the deep-cut Gothic 
moldings, in spite ol 
the small door, give 
unmistakable —_impor- 
tance to the entrance 
feature. Design is a 
reasonable thing and 
intelligently applied or 
nament is one of the 
happiest modes of ar 
tistic expression. 

We of the East al- 
ways hark back to the 





to the Dutch fashion. 

In Colonial days 
they followed one style 
of building at a time 
and it is easy to trace 
the logical development 
of an idea. This is true 
of porches as of other 
features. When the tall 
two-story column came 
into vogue it became 
extremely popular and 
was used throughout 
the colonies. We are 
all familiar with the 
imposing colonnade of 
our beloved Mt. Ver- 














Colonial style so suited 


non, which seems so 


to our climate and This entrance is essential- typical of the hospital- 
mode of living, and ly a part of the composi- ity of the Southland 
when we meet with ti Ge tiad In truth, however, 
such a doorway as that ion of the facade more characteristic of 
of the Hamilton resi Morcan, Watts the South than the 
dence at Flushing we AND CLEMENTS two-story colonnade is 
forget to sing the Architects the double-deck porch, 
praises of the early or one porch set upon 


builders in the pride of such exquisite 
modern work. Moreover, its dignity is 
unoffended by the controlled familiarity 
of the protruding shrubbery—in fact, its 
presence is demanded there. This beauti- 
ful doorway is shown at lower left on 
page 53: : 

Another architectural story grew out ol 
the pilastered frontispiece of the early 
Colonial home. The rigorous climate and 
long winters of New England led to the 
building of the exterior vestibule, which 
was logically done by setting the pedi 
mented frontispiece forward a few feet 


and enclosing it with windowed walls 
Later the same treatment was used 
without walls, slender columns taking 


the places of the pilasters, and forming a 
sheltering portico over 
the doorway. 


another. The upper tier of columns was 
usually lighter in proportion and detail 
than the lower tier. 

The airy spaciousness afforded by the 
use of the two-story column has a distine- 
tion all its own. It represents what we 
all would like to have. 

The garden-porch of the Cleveland 
house, shown on this page, makes home a 
veritable part of the out-of-doors and 
makes the out-of-doors actually part of 
the house. The confines of home are only 
limited by the property lines. Why not 
use all? 

In the warm and sunny climes of our 
fair country the house and the out-of- 
doors are one. The home is usually built 
around a courtyard, which breathes the at- 

mosphere of old ro- 
mance. The charming 





This led to the mod- 
ern porch with a flat 
roof and a continuous 
cornice, which was un- 


known in this country 
before 1800. The origi- 
nal meaning of the 
word has been entirely 
lost sight of and we 
now refer to any out- 
door room or shelter 
in connection with a 
building, as a porch. 





The porticoed entrance 
of the Crowningshield 
house (at top of page 
is a beautiful ex- 
ample of these early 
porches. The boxy 
plainness of the house 


=> 
32) 








patio of the residence of 
Mrs. Vincent at Pebble 
Beach, carries us back 
to the days of the old 
missions and to the 
grandeur of the tiled 
and arcaded walls and 
spacious balconies of 
old Spain. (Page 55) 
« The word porch 
would have a_ harsh 
and disturbing sound 
in the quiet of this 
blue-vaulted home, 
whose loggias .and 
cloistered walks will 
linger softly in our 
memory. The Spanish 
gentleman of days 
gone by would be 














is redeemed by this 
charming feature, upon 


An attractive porch which 


strangely at home in 
these surroundings, al- 


which nature has set is part of the structure of though he would be 
her caressing approval. quite unprepared for 
We wish that the the house its modern spirit. 
applied porch might Frank Forster We of the northern 
have stopped here and Architect and colder climes can- 
that our later builders not have the open 


had not lapsed into the 


patio, but all can have 





construction of the ex 


out-of-door rooms, 





aggerated frontispiece 
so common in_ these 


days and so seldom 
beautiful 
The Dutch through 


their love of snugness, 
discovered the secret of 
the porch by extending 
the deep roof-overhang 
still farther out and 
supporting it on slender 
square or hexagonal 


columns, making the 
porch a part of the 
house, instead of its 


being added on like an 
afterthought. This is, 








whether they be 
porches, sun-rooms or 
regular rooms with 
many windows. Light, 
air and sunshine must 
permeate them, each 
and all. Teo often the 
insistent porch cuts off 
all direct light from a 
room and is a positive 
detriment to the 
house. Do _ not be 
wedded to the porch 
idea and do not have 
a porch at all, unless 
it fulfills its proper 
function, that of con- 











as a rule, the happiest 
solution of porch de- 
sign. Another success- 
ful porch is the out- 
door treatment of a 
wing added at the end 
of the house according 


found in 


Comfort and privacy are 

this garden- 

porch at Cleveland 

Howe. ano THomas 
Architects 


tributing to the whole- 
some outdoor life of 
the home. 

In following this 
tendency toward more 
natural living, we shall 
not go far amiss, 





PRESSED PINK 
SALMON 
SANDWICHES 


IX together 2 
2 this. 


eggs, 
melted but- 
ter, 2 cups fine bread 
crumbs, one pound can 
Pink SALMON, flaked. 
Season. Turn into mold 
cover and steam one hour. 
When cold, cut into thin 
slices and serve in dainty 
sandwiches, 


DELICIOUS WAYS 
TO SERVE SALMON 
FOR BREAKFAST— 
Creamed on toast, in cro- 


quettes, cutlets, in sal- 
mon cakes. 
FOR LUNCH—As a 


chowder, in a salad, sand- 
wiches, souffle, patties— 
supremely good just as it 
comes from the can, sea- 
soned and served with 
crisp rolls or bread and 
butter. 

FOR DINNER—Pink 
SALMON cocktails, au 
gratin with macaroni, 
peas or spaghetti, in 
ramekins, with tomato 
sauce, baked in pepper 
cases, scalloped, a la cre- 
ole, salmon loaf. 





interest- 


We have an 
ing and attractive FREE 


RECIPE BOOK— ‘Forty 
Ways to Serve Salmon” 
Mail coupon TODAY. 


PINK SALMON 
SANDWICHES 





Cooling, Delicate Sea 
Food —for Outdoor Trips 


By ISABELLE CLARK SWEZY, 
Nationally Known Cookery Expert 


HEN you stop the car in a shady nook to 
heed the call of appetite for savory food, 
quickly served, and richly satisfying, enjoy-— 


CANNED PINK 


SALMON 
"King of Food Fish” 


Thin, meaty sandwiches, or salad in tempting mould! 
Light and easy to digest; eminently high in Protein 
value. Brings Health, builds Strength, in an unlimited 
number of simple or elaborate dishes—at an amazingly 
low cost—-NOT MORE THAN 25c A POUND CAN 
ANYWHERE! (Compare that with the price of other 
“main dish’ foods—when it comes to serving a family 
of six!) Adds enjoyment to macaroni, eggs, peppers or 
any one of a dozen good things to eat. ALWAYS 
READY—suitable for any occasion. 


Cc PINK SALMON, thoroughly, scientifically 
pre-cooked in great steam retorts, keeps indefinitely 
when unopened. Buy it in dozen lots and make it a 
regular part of your home menu. Plan to serve it often 
to the children for the precious IODINE content—pre- 
vents goiter! (Let us send you Government Bulletin.) 








“ hee 


$500 First Prize—-$100 Second. Prize 
—— YOU use $500.00? Then send 

in a simple or elaborate recipe for serving canned 
Pink SALMON, and YOU may win First Prize! Send 
in your recipe (or more than one if you like) RIGHT 
AWAY—to facilitate judging. OTHER BIG PRIZES: 
Second, $100; Third, $40; Fourth, $20; Fifth, $15; 
20 Prizes, $10 each and 25 Prizes, $5 each. Please 
state whether recipe has been tried by you and how 
many persons it should serve. We would like to know 
total cost preparing dish. Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer, and send in your entry promptly 
to facilitate judging of recipes received. This is not 
condition of contest. Contest closes August 31, 1926 


Of course! 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2577 L. C. Smith Building Seattle, Washington 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2577L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


] Please send me (free) booklet ‘Forty Ways to Serv 
Salmon,” 
] Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 prize 


contest, made with 
Brand Pink Salmon, 


[] Send VU. S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) on food 
value of Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine content. 

Name 

Address —— ~Me4 











Lois Wilson 1s 


never too busy 


to send greetings 


to friends 


URING the days and weeks of 


hard work while ‘“‘ The Vanish- 
ing American,” her latest Paramount 
picture, was being filmed, Lois Wilson 


had little time to see her friends. 


But she kept in touch with them 
by means of Greeting Cards. These 
cards, with their appropriate mes- 
sages, acted as a reminder that Lois 


Wilson had not forgotten. 


Greeting Cards make it so easy to keep 
the bonds of friendship secure. They 
express the very thoughts we want to 
convey to friends and relatives on 
such OcCasions as birthdays, anniver 
saries, arrival of little onegs—for the 
many occasions when a message of 
love, congratulation, encouragement 
or condolence is the kindly and 


thoughtful thing for us to send 


All good shops show a pleasing 
variety of Greeting Cards. each con- 
taining a timely message or bit of 


verse suitable for the occasion 


Anne Rittenhouse has written a charm- 
ing little book on the use of Greeting 
Cards. This book contains also fifteen 
pages for arranging lists of those you 
wish to remember. A veritable ‘‘ Social 
Secretary” sent postpaid for 25c. 
Greeting Card Association, 354 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeling Cards 
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A GAME of BRIDGE 


Mr. Hectic Learns Something New 


CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 


HE four players are 

seated at a card table 

in a dimly lighted 
room. Mr. Hectic spreads 
the cards on the table with the usual 
flourish. Mr. Hectic, Dr. and Mrs. Bixbie 
draw. Mrs. Hectic is whispering to Mil- 
dred the maid. 

Mr. Hectic: (Impatiently) Mrs. Hectic, 
will you draw? 

Mrs. Hectic: Do I ever 
play bridge, Mr. Hectic, and 
not draw? 

Mr. Hectic: (Addressing | 
Mrs. Hectic) Mildred knows 
all about putting Fido to | 
bed. (Mr. Hectic picks up 
the score card) 

Mrs. Hectic: Who is to 
keep the score? Mr. Hectic 
can’t; he adds something 
awful 

Dr. Bixbie: Yes, the last 
time we played I made three | 
spades and he wanted to 
ive me nineteen. 

Urs. Hectic: (Takes the 
score card and pencil and 
hands them to Mrs. Bixbie) 


the score. Neither of the men 
knows how. Besides I would 
not trust them. I don’t know 
1 man I would trust to keep 
the score of a bridge game 

VW Bixbie: (Takes the 
card and pencil) Very well, 
[ will keep it but no sugges 
tions or criticism please; 
whenever I keep __ score, 


everybody at the table thinks use, 7 


they are keeping it. 

Dr. Bixbie: That’s one for 
you, Hectic; no butting in 
tonight | 

Ur. Hectic: Whose bid is | 
it? Who drew low? 

Mrs. Bixbie: (Addressing 
Mrs. Hectic How is the 
new maid making out? | 

Mrs. Hectic: Oh, just tol 
erable. She had wonderful | 
references from Mrs. Prince 
who went abroad and closed | 

| 
| 





th. 


her house. You know she is 
going to the Riviera for the 
winter. How Mrs. Prince 
lives is beyond me. I have 
got to begin at the bottom 
ind show Mildred how to 
do everything 

Mr. Hectic: (Yawning, | 
lights a cigar) She don’t | 
even know how to put a dog } 
to bed; that’s what Mrs. 
Hectic was delaying the 


little to him 


shout, ““I won't 


storm that rages wit 


game for about half an hour ago. Whose 
bid ? 

Mrs. Bixbie: I had thesgame experience 
with my new cook Arabella. She worked 
for the James’. What those people must 
have had to eat—my! my! 


LET THE CHILD ALONE 


ANGELO PATRI SAYS~-— 


ET the troublesome child alone more. Words mean 


perience drives meaning into them. A child’ s experiences 
are necessarily limited, so that we are forced ta drama- 
tize powerfully when we attack any situation with words. 


Here, Mrs. Bixbie, you keep dnd « 


2 child dearly loves dramatics. 
He will coax us into exciting demonstrations so he ma) 


enjoy the thrills of the leading role. He will rebel and | 


> 


about if we obey his cue. He will cultivate moods, acquire 
strong and unaccountable likes and dislikes, of people 
SITONE ANA UNACCOUNTAOLE LURES ANd AisiUKeS, Of People, 


food, simple things like the sort of drinking cup he will 


M4 


‘we lend him the support of opposition. 


“T never meet a certain old family friend without feeling 
the impulse to spit at him,” said a lovely lady. “When 
I was three years old I did that dreadful thing—for no 
reason whatever, just the impulse came and I responded, 
and my mother made such a scene that I have never lost 


the memory of my offence, nor the impulse that prompted 


Let him alone a little. But remember to make the isola- | 
tion drab. Silence can be a tremendously dramatic force. 


Beware how you use it. It must not be charged with the 


} 


let it be empty, vacant, flat, so that no tempest blows the 
blaze. Stillness, prayerful quiet. Correcting a child is an 


art requiring the artist’s technique. 


POD 0 NT Tm Se ID oes 


mostly noise and confusion until ex- 


stamp and scream and throw himself 


Mrs. Hectic: (Addressing 

Dr. Bixbie) I saw Samuel 

Jones coming out of your 

office the other day. He had 

been to a dinner party at the Peterson’s 

the night before and he always overeats 

when he goes out—it helps out with his 

luncheon the next day. I am sure he had 
indigestion or colic. 

Mr. Hectic: I hope he had both. 

Whose bid? 

Mrs. Hectic: (Addressing 

| Mr. Hectic) Well, you should 
not dislike him because he 
won the Brink case. You 

doubtless did your best. 

| Dr. Bixbie: Hectic, you're 

| in bad tonight. By the way, 
the eldest Jones boy is very 

} ill with diphtheria. 

Mr. Hectic: (Changes po- 
sition, relights dead cigar, 
fumbles cards, clears his 
throat) That’s too bad. Nice 
boy. Whose bid? 

Mrs. Bixbie: (Addressing 
Dr. Bixbie with much show 
of superiority and wisdom 
Had he been Schicked and 
immunized, Dr. Bixbie? 

Mrs. Hectic: What do you 
mean by Schicked and that 
other thing ? Humanized, did 
you say? 

Mrs. Bixbie: (Still supe- 
rior and proud of her know!l- 
edge) When a child is 
Schicked, it tells whether the 
, child can have diphtheria or 
not, and if they find he is 
susceptible he is given some 
kind of an antitoxin and it 
prevents his getting the dis- 
ease—that means that he is 
immunized. Dr. Bixbie can 
| tell you all about it. 
Mr. Hectic: Is this bridge 
| or an infernal informal gab 
| about everything on earth? 
Whose bid I say, doggone it ? 
Whose bid? Can’t we start? 
WHOSE BID? 
} Mrs. Hectic: Tell us about 
the Schick test, Doctor? 
Should I have Peter and 
Esther done? 

Mrs. Bixbie: (Addressing 

Dr. Bixbie) Tell her about 


hin you, for then it thunders. Rather it. She is anxious. By the 


way, did you know that the 
Rivers child nearly choked 
to death on a plum pit. 


Tell her about that too. 
|| Mr. Hectic: (Thoroughly 
| exasperated) Yes, tell her 
—— <I every- [Turn to page 60] 
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MONSIEUR OF THE RAINBOW 


tC ontinued 


stone he 


On the step of! t cabin which 
ed the garden a white man sat mending 


braided rope. He was young, scarce 

re than twenty-six or seven, and he 
good to look at, or had been once 

na time 

The head bent over the riata was well 

iped and covered with a shock of 
black hair which turned up at the 

is. The face was thin, tanned by the 


1 and wind to a deep brown, and a 


uth of sensitive cut was shut tightly 
ve a prideful chin. The figure too 
thin, thinner than it had a right to 
it seemed, from the build of the 


me. As he sat there working one would 


said he was normal and a bit above 
r as humanity goes. It was only when 
laid down the rope and arose that 


would have seen his mistake 
The man was not normal 
With the lift of his body to upright the 


shoulder sank a full two inches—and 
saw his eyes 
Grey eyes, filled with a smouldering 
lame, grave eyes sullen as hate. They 
re the one and only discord in the 


ivenly place, the only flaw 
With a little sidewise slur of 
man went into the cabin. 
From a covered can on a shelf le took 
handful of sugar, wrapped it in a ker 


motion 


ef and put it in the pocket of his 
rt. The shirt was well made and ser- 
eable, with a certain natty trimness 
ich suggested the days, not so far 
k, when its like thronged the city 


ets and begot all sorts of courtesies. 
It was part of the uniform of the 
S. A., as were the hat he took down 
ym its nail, the khaki trousers, the 
ves upon his feet. 
Thus equipped he limped out across the 
rd 
I’m going over to the hills, Sarghan,” 
called, “to get a sight of the Paler 
no 
The little black negro straightened up, 
luted primly. Then he fell to his work 
1 the man, evidently the master, went 
und the house, through the grove and 
e out on the edge of the green basin 
left an erratic trail behind him in the 
k grass, one that an Indian would have 
1 at a glance, tall man, heavier on one 
, eager foot tied to a lazy one. 
On a stump the man sat down. He 
k off his army hat and ran _ his 
through the hair sweated on his 
rehead. He looked along the majestic 
and a different expression came 
to his eyes, a softness, a peace. It was 
if a cooling hand had pressed upon a 
row of pain. 
Presently he put his fingers to his lips 
id sent a whistle keening in the silence 
was a peculiar call made of three notes 
d it said distinctly “Whee—yoo-weet,” 


gers 


pes 


ipping up at the end like a whip. He 
ined forward and watched a spot high 
) where a little spring made a nest of 


iss and flowers for itself. Just above 


spot something moved and shone in 
sun, something bright like a point of 
ile gold. 
From time to time the man whistled 


1 watched the lighted slope. And soon 
moving point of gold resolved itself 
to shining curves and angles, the round 
iuty of a slender barrel, lean flanks 
ve slim legs, the pale cascade of such 
mane and tail as one reads about but 
ldom sees. At the end of half an hour 
horse stood across the last small level at 
e hill’s foot and looked at the man up- 


the stump, a horse without a mark 
on him, a pure Palermino, wide of 
stril, fiery of eye, an aristocrat of the 


esome land, a creature of the free peaks 
1 hidden meadows. 

The man did not move. 

Hello, old he said; “we're 
tting educated, aren’t we? The vices of 
ilisation, and so forth. Can’t forget 
r new fleshpots, can we? Getting to 
a toper all right.” 

He fumbled at the pocket of his shirt 
id brought forth the kerchief with its 
nps of sugar; then held out the bribe 
ill in the sunlight. 

‘Come on,” he coaxed, “come on— 
me on. You know it’s good. Atta boy 
Stiff-legged, mincing, the Palermino 


scout !” 


ime forward a little way and stopped. 


had 


r two full months he come to 


Y 
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meet this human, and yet he had never 
trusted wholly 

Satisfied at last that there was nothing 
but his friend in all the meadow, he 
came mincing over the last short dis- 
tance and reached far out for the sugar 
in the extended palm, so far that his 
knees buckled as his soft pink lips nibbled 
and pulled at the fingers which held the 
delectable sweet. The kerchief had been 
removed, for the touch of cloth would 
have sent the horse scurrying. 

With the first taste his downfall 
complete, and in a moment he was tame 
as a rabbit, eating from the extended hand 
with so great a relish that long after the 
last grain was gone he licked palm and 
finger and wrist with his pink tongue, his 
big eyes drowsy with delight. And all the 
time the man was talking to him, and 
stroking the velvet nose 

For an hour these two friends visited 
The man talked and coaxed and stroked 
the shining skin, fondled the beautiful 
neck that curved like a scimitar 

* * But far over at the northwest rim 
a man sat watching the scene through a 
powerful field glass and his handsome dark 
face was lighted with pleased astonishment 
“Talk about your Arabians!” he said 
to his companion. “I have seen fine horses 
in my day, but I never saw such a lighted 
lump of flesh as that! It shines in cir- 
cles, like pale gilt laid on faultlessly. And 
leg and neck, ears, nose, shoulder, flank 
and thigh! By George, Hillis, it’s a super- 
horse. I wish Sellard had come up ahead 
with us; he'd buy it instanter, providing 
I didn’t beat him to it.” The look that 
passed over his face with the words in- 
dicated a desire and decision as intense 
as sudden; and he lowered the glass and 
sat for a moment tapping it against the 
horn of his saddle. “I guess we'd better 
cast about for a camp-site,” he said after 
another long look through the glass. He 
had seen the lame man start back across 
the meadow, the Palermino turn to his 
hills again. 

The man in the worn army clothes, the 
man whose lazy foot dragged at his eager 
one,ehad he only raised the hat brim 
tilted down across his eyes, might have 
seen the invasion of his Paradise, might 
have stopped at its inception the blight 
of trouble which was burgeoning up his 
lonely pass like some noxious mushroom. 
But instead he returned to the cabin 
where the fragrant scent of beans and 
bacon spread enticingly on the air and 
the sweet tenor voice of the one-legged 
negro told the still world round about 
that all was well with everything. 

Sarghan, maimed and small, was an 
amazingly over-charged atom of optimism 


was 


who got the most out of every situation . 


and passed it on. He served the meal he 
had cooked on the uncovered pine table 


and he ate with his master. There was 
no line between these two. They had 
slept together in the mud of a front- 
line trench, had shared what precious 


food had been available, and once when 
the night was ablaze with the flare of 
grim fireworks, Sarghan, on his two 
goods legs then, had crawled through 
the horror of No Man’s Land with the 
white boy on his back. They had fought 
and suffered through three red years, and 


these had cemented a savage love be- 
tween them So strong was this odd 
bond between the white man and the 
black that when the former sailed for 
home the negro begged to come along, 


thus exiling himself forever from the trop- 
ic land that bore him. 

And it had been well that he had come. 
With the failing of his body under the 
shock of wounds the bitterness that at- 
tacked the mind of the other would have 
destroyed it had it not been for the never- 
ceasing ferment of Sarghan’s happy hope. 

“Hi ’opes you henjoyed your walk,” said 
Sarghan ladling bean soup 

“I did. Palermino is a panacea. He 
makes me forget my uselessness. There 
will come a day when, worthless as I am, 
I'll mount him and ride in the hills. That 
will be achievement, something, at least, 
that a man might do.” 

“Jolly well, Buck,” said 
miringly, “Hi approves.” 

The negro went about the clearing of 
the simple table when the meal was done. 
The man took a [Turn to page 61] 
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thing, all about cooks 
and maids, plum pits, 
neighbors, theatres, 
Schicks, sheiks and Dicks. No one has men- 
tioned the Dicks. Go on forever and rave 
and then if there is time before sunrise, 
tackle tonsils and adenoids, the new- 
fangled Quartz lamp. That’s bridge, that 
is. Whose bid I say—WHOSE BID? 

Mrs. Hectic: Don’t mind him, he thinks 
he’s bull-dozing a jury. 

Dr. Bixbie: (Rests his cards on the table 
and lights a cigarette) The Schick test is a 
means of determining if a child is suscep- 
tible to diphtheria. A minute amount of 
diphtheria toxin is injected into the skin 
if a swelling and discoloration of the skin 
at the injected point develops it means 
that the child may contract diphtheria. In 
that event he is given a hypodermic in- 
jection of another preparation known as 
toxin antitoxin and that immunizes him 
against the disease. Not all children are 
susceptible to diphtheria. The younger the 
child the less the chances that he will con- 
tract the disease if exposed, which means 
that he possesses sufficient resistance for 
protection. The Schick test settles the ques- 
tion of susceptibility. In the event of an 
epidemic, or if a child has been exposed, 
it is best not to await the results of the 
test, which requires two or three days for 
its determination, but give the toxin anti- 
toxin at once. Children who have been 
immunized should be retested in a year 
or two to find out if the immunization 
holds. 

Mrs. Hectic: All of which means that 
every child, regardless of age, should have 
the benefit of the discovery. 

Dr. Bixbie: Every means should be em- 
ployed to protect from such a dreadful 
disease as diphtheria. 

Mr. Hectic: (Attempts to be cheerful, 
relights dead cigar and tries to smile) Now 
that settles Schick. het’s play. Who drew 
low? 

Mrs. Bixbie: (Addressing Mrs. Hectic) 
Did you know that Mrs. Penrose has a 
new car? She drives it herself. She is very 
careless, I am sure she will run over 
somebody. 

Mr. Hectic: Good thing, it will give 
your husband a job. (Mr. Hectic looks at 
ceiling, fumbles his cards, shifts position) 
Come now, everybody, let’s play. I am 
wearing the spots off these cards fumbling 
with them. Whose bid? 

Mrs. Hectic: (Addressing Dr. Bixbie) 
Mr. Hectic just spoke of the Dick test 
What is that? Mr. Hectic never tells me 
anything I ought to know. Is it anything 
like the Schick test ? 

Dr. Bixbie: That is the test to find out 
if a child may contract scarlet fever 

Mr. Hectic: What is the idiotic test 
to tell when people who meet to play 
bridge, sit down to play bridge, deal cards 
to play bridge, are to begin playing bridge. 
Now all together, let’s start. Whose bid? 

Dr. Bixbie: (Addressing Mrs. Hectic) 
Yes, the Dick test is somewhat similar and 
made in somewhat the same way. A serum 
is made to protect the child from con- 
tracting scarlet fever and for treating the 
disease in case it develops. 

Mr. Hectic: (Greatly on edge, ignored, 
and knows it) Rank nonsense! The chil- 
dren of today are hypodermicked to the 
limit; they are injected for everything but 
bad behavior and club foot. Whose bid? 

Dr. Bixbie: The Jones family regret day 
and night that they did not have Howard 
immunized. They thought it was just a 
medical fad to keep physicians busy. He 
may not recover. 

Mrs. Hectic: (Anxious and much con- 
cerned) We have not had our children done. 

Dr. Bixbie: (Addressing Mr. Hectic) 
You know where I live and my office 
hours. I told Hectic three months ago 
that it should be attended to 

Mrs. Hectic: (Looking at Mr. Hectic 
with disapprobation too deep for words 
Mis-t-e-r Hectic, and you—our children’s 
father 

Mr. Hectic: (Visibly disturbed, con- 
tracts his brow, clears his throat) Always 
supposed so. Too late for a bedtime story 
on the radio or I'd turn it on. The mental 
caliber of this party is about equal to it 
Here it is—(in measured high-pitched 
radio voice attempts imitation) “Peter 
Rabbit—was so excited—it was a lo-ong 
time since he had been so excited—” 
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Why don’t we begin? 
a Kad Mrs. Hectic: Mr 


Hectic, don’t be any 
sillier than is natural for you. (Address- 
ing Dr. Bixbie) Mr: Hectic spoke of a 
test for sheiks, what is that? 

Dr. Bixbie: Oh, just another of Hectic’s 
pleasantries. A good bridge game always 
makes him good-natured—when he win 
and he is ahead so far. (Doctor winks at 
Mr. Hectic) Do I hear Mildred coming? 
(Enter Mildred with tray of refreshments.) 

Mrs. Hectic: Why, Mildred, I told 
you to bring the refreshments 
half-past ten! 

Mildred: It is half-past ten and a little 
later by the clock up there, Madam 
which is a little faster than the kitchen 
clock. 

Mrs. Hectic and Mrs. Bixbie: (In 
unison) Why it can’t be, we only just 
this minute sat down. 

Mr. Hectic: To play bridge and this is 
bridge—two hours of talk, endless silly 
talk. When I want to go to the club, I 
am urged to stay home and have a nice 
quiet, homey game of bridge with the 
Bixbie’s. A homey game of bridge! Talk 
—talk and again talk. 

Mrs. Hectic: (Addressing Mr. Hectic 
with asperity) You talked as much as an) 
body 

Mr. Hectic: (Addressing Mrs. Hectic 
I said just two words at distinct and long 
intervals—whose bid—and I never found 
cut 

Dr. Bixbie: That tray looks awfully 
good to me. Fine finish for a bridge game 

Mrs. Bixbie: Cheer up, Mr. Hectic, y« 
look worried. Stock market? You didn’ 
lose any money tonight; had no chance 

Mr. Hectic: (Manner troubled, address 
es Dr. Bixbie) Tell me Doctor, what tims 
are you available in the morning? 

Dr. Bixbie: Oh, about nine o’clock; 
sometimes later. 

Mr. Hectic: Could I bring Peter and 
Esther to your office on my way to the 
train? 

Mrs. Hectic: But I can have them 
Schicked in the afternoon. 

Mr. Hectic: Schicked, nonsense. I am 
taking no chances in waiting. It takes two 
or three days to tell the result of the 
Schick test. (Turns to take a fresh cigar 
They must have the antitoxin early to 
morrow morning. 

Mrs. Hectic: But, Mr. Hectic, you 
said— 
(Dr. Bixbie looks at Mrs. Hectic, smiles 
and shakes his head, Mrs. Hectic leave 
the sentence incomplete. 

Mr. Hectic: Yes, I said I was going t 
take them tomorrow morning, early, t 
have the doctor give the antitoxin. (Turns 
to Dr. Bixbie) Is the Jones boy very 
Doctor? 

Dr. Bixbie: He has a very severe cast 

Mr. Hectic: I wonder if Peter had seen 
him lately. They must be terribly worried 
Could we do anything for them? (Ad 
dressing Mrs. Hectic) Suppose you ca 
and inquire; leave your card or something 
or send them some flowers. 

Dr. Bixbie: As usual, Hectic, you 
out-classed. Mrs. Hectic has already sent 
a lot of story books which the boy w 
enjoy during his convalescence if he r 
covers. Mrs. Jones was very much touched 
by Mrs. Hectic’s thought and the not 
she sent with them. 

Mrs. Bixbie leaves to get wraps 

Mr. Hectic: Doggone it, Mrs. Hecti 
you are an angel (kisses her). (Address 
Dr. Bixbie) Awfully good of you to 
up those kids in the morning. You kn: 

I could not touch that case otherwise a! 
ic is the biggest I have ever had 

The Bixbies, departing: Good-bye, go« 
night—wonderful evening—never had 
better time. 

Mr. Hectic: We'll be there a lit 
after eight, doctor. 

Exit the Bixbie’s. 

Mrs. Hectic: You are such a deat 
thoughtful man. I am so glad the childre 
are to get the antitoxin early. You alwa 
arrange everything. 

Mr. Hectic: Yes, and when the childre 
have been thoroughly Schicked, I will a 
the doctor how soon they can be Dick: 

Mr. Hectic places his arm around 
wife and switches off the light. They lea 
the room together. 
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book from the precious shelf and stretching 
himself in the cabin’s shade fell to reading. 
So the night closed down and for a 
time these two smoked in silence, then 
knocked out their pipes and went to 
rest in the sweet-smelling bunks built 
along the cabin’s wall and filled with 
dry pine-needles. 

It was their last night of peace. 

With the dawn Sarghan was up and 
singing at his work, the man he called 
“Sir” and “Buck” tidying the house, mak- 
ing ready for another empty. day. 
here was still shadow in the grove of 
trees, though the sun was gilding all the 
western edge of the basin, and the still 
air was keen as a blade. So keen that 
Sarghan going to the spring in its runnel 
stopped with lifted head, exactly like a 
wild horse scenting danger. 

The negro, too, had scented danger, the 
smell of alien smoke drifting from the 
wide space of the meadow beyond! He 
turned in his course to look out at the 


THE DEAD 
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She came fully awake at length in a 
Llue bleak of dawn. It still rained, and 
the air had sharper teeth. The car, not 
less expertly but more smoothly tooled, 
was trudging through lowlands which the 
Little Danube threaded, a swollen yellow 
tide visible across the dun of sodden 
fields. The highroad itself was half a bog. 
Pools that had formed in its pits turned 
up to the cold unpitying sky pitiful faces 
as wan as faces of the dead. The girl was 
shivering, her every muscle ached, her 
head was heavy and her eyes felt hot and 
sore and sunken; she was none the less 
sensible of a littke warmth about her 
heart, nursed by the knowledge that she 
was free of Austria at last, once more 
in her homeland, a Hungary though it 
might be that had gone a little mad in 
its anguish and denied its kind old gods 
and reared up altars to false Red gods in 
their stead. 

She relaxed a little and partly forgot 
her discomforts in speculations having to 
do with him whose head and shoulders 
hindered her view of the road ahead. It 
wasn’t easy to believe anybody could be 
as tireless as his steady, careful driving 
made Brull seem. Denise reckoned it not 
less than five hours now that he had been 
on the alert and she who had slept after a 
broken fashion to waken so jaded ques- 
tioned whether he could hold much longer 
without falling asleep at the wheel. She 
leaned forward and tapped the window. 
Without looking round, the soldier nod- 
ded, and brought the car to a standstill. 
When he got down she saw that he moved 
with limbs pardonably stiffened; and the 
face he brought to the door was drawn 
and grey. 

“The gracious lady has had a little 
rest ?” he enquired with a poor stab at a 
smile. “I am glad—I am afraid I have 
given her a rough ride. It couldn’t be 
helped, but it must have been hard going, 
tack here, and tedious.” 

“It doesn’t matter about me. I’m wor- 
ried about you, Brull. You must be tired 
to Geet . . 5” 

The fellow twisted his lips into another 
grimace, and tried a shrug. “I shall be 
ready for my bed, when I get to it. But 
I’m an old hand at this sort of thing, lady, 
I can carry on for hours yet. There’s no 
reason why the gracious lady should be 
concerned on my account.” 

“But I am. At all events, you must 
want food. Surely we must be near some 
place where we can find breakfast.” 

“I’m afraid not, lady.” Brull’s expres- 
sion, as he turned to cast about, had a 
shade of worry. “We're not far from 
Gyor, now; but I would respectfully 
urge that we don’t chance stopping there 

-or in any large town, for that matter. 
One hears tales of strange goings on 
everywhere in Hungary, since this People’s 
Council has taken over and the army has 
become demoralized and set up Soldiers’ 
Councils to replace its officers. Soldiers 


that take no orders but their own are ill 
to deal with, gracious lady. 
their commandeering all 


One hears of 
motors they 
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wide, green level. For a long time he 
looked as one who does not believe his 
eves, looked at the tiny white tents gleam 
ing near the canyon’s mouth, the spirals 
of smoke, the picketed horses and the 
humans moving like ants among them all! 
With slow movements he retraced his steps. 

“Buck,” said Sarghan, “Hi adwise great 
calmness. ‘Old ’ard to yer self. There’s a 
camp of strangers in th’ meadow.” 

If he had struck him the man could 
not have straightened quicker. With his 
wet hands dripping he lurched around the 
cabin, out through the grove. At its edge 
he stood dumbfounded. The blood poured 
up in his face, a dark and sinister tide of 
almost unbearable rage. Without a mo 
ment’s hesitation he set out across the 
level, the slow foot jerking spasmodically. 
Sarghan, watching, lost no time in follow- 
ing and it was a strange and grotesque 
procession which bore down upon the 
intruders 

[Continued in 
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meet and running wild in the streets, let 
ting off their rifles at everybody in sight 
1 think we will do well to take Gyor 
on high.” 

“Still, I’m sure you can’t do without 
food and drink, as well as sleep, forever.” 

“That is true.” There was a farmstead 
not far away, an unlovely huddle of sheds 
and sties round a dilapidated cottage from 
whose chimney a thin drift of smoke was 
flowing. Brull eyed it without much faith. 
“T will try there.” 

He squelched off, hands in the pockets 
of his ragged overcoat, shoulders hunched 
to the slanting rain; disappeared round 
a corner of the cottage; and after some 
delay returned with bread, a piece of 
sausage, and water in an old wine bottle 

“Tt was all they had, gracious lady. I 
don’t know if you can bring yourself to 
each such fare ~ 

“But you—’ 

“Oh! for the likes of me, lady, it i 
a banquet.” 

“What is good enough for you, who 
saved my life last night, is good enough 
for me. Get in, please.” 

The clear eyes widened in a_ blank 
stare. “Pardon, lady ?” 

“I said,” Denisé insisted, “get in—get 
in, my man, out of the cold and the wet 
And do hurry.” 

“It isn’t right,” Brull objected. Denise 
made it plain, however, that she meant 
to have her way; so the fellow resignedly 
climbed into the car, turned up one of 
the folding seats for himself, and set out 
his forage on another. But his sense of 
decorum was seemingly outraged by this 
close contact with a lady of quality, and 
he wolfed his food in shamefaced fashion, 
hanging his head and mumbling responses 
to questions with his eyes averted. And 
on her part, Denise was almost as much 
embarrassed, if for another reason; she 
found the food wretched, the coarse black 
bread sour and tasting of sawdust, the 
sausage rancid, yet felt she had to make 
a show of not rejecting the stuff for fear 
of hurting Brull’s feelings. 

“Tell me,” she asked, to cover her poor 
appetite: “How did you manage at the 
frontier? I must have slept more than 
1 thought, I can’t remember any stop.” 

“There was none,” Brull said, and 
sheepishly grinned. “The guards never 
showed a nose to the storm; and we 
crashed through without lights. Coming 
through Pressburg I nearly ran down some” 
patrol or other, they might have been 
police; but they scattered and went 
sprawling every which way; and by the 
time they picked themselves up, Ill go 
bail, not even our tail-light was in sight.” 

“We crossed the Danube there, of 
course.” 

“It seemed best not to risk being held 
up by daylight on the bridge at Koma- 
ron.” 

“But why did you choose this way to 
Buda-Pest, by the right bank, instead of 
taking the better roads on the left ?” 

“The King said your home was outside 
Buda, gracious lady. [Turn to page 67] 
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Ca“very MOTHER 


should choose talcum 


with 


“The first requisite of a good dust- 
ing powder is that it should be ab- 
solutely free from grittiness.” 
From “Diseases of the Skin,’”* by Dr. 
Henry W. Stelwagon, M. D., Ph. D., 
Late Professor of Dermatology in the 
Jefferson Medical College; Late Con- 
sultant to Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital; Howard Hospital; Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Pennsylvania Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children; Widener Memorial 
Training School forCrippled Children. 
“It is best to avoid thevarious scented 
powders on the market, since they 
may contain impurities. 
From “The Care of the Baby,”* by Dr. 
J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D., Professor 
of Pediatrics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Physician to Children’s Hospi- 
tal; Consulting Physician to St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital for Children. 
*Copyright by W.B. Saunders Co, 
But you dare not guess about the 
purity of baby talc. Highly scented 
talcums, made especially for adults, 
cannot be depended on for babies. 
The tender baby skin cannot stand 
the over-perfuming. It often irritates 
the membranes of 
ms ~~ the nose. Headaches 
follow. Then Baby 
cries, to try to tell 
wa > you of its suffering. 
i Your own family 
doctor will tell you 
how delicate is a child’s skin. 

Talcumsof coarsescentsand coarse 
in texture may be gritty or caustic. 
They are liable to contain mica or 
tiny, shiny, flint-like particles that cut, 
scratch, tear infant skins, or lime 
which burns them red and raw. Of 
course, they lack medication. 

Low grade talcums have commer- 
cial usages. But as baby dusting 
powder, they mean torture. 

There are a few real baby talcums. 
They alone are worthy of a mother’s 
trust. 

Mennen’s was the first borated 
talcum of all. The first medicated 
talcum for babies. Ie had, still has, 
complete endorsement by the 
medical profession. For nearly 50 
years it has been improved con- 
stantly, progressing, advancing 
with science. Nothing ever has 
taken its place. Ask your own 
physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in 
the Laboratories assures the pu- 





Care 


rity, the unfailing quality of Mennen 
Borated Talcum. Makes certain that 
the soft, fine talcum base contains 
no lime, no quartz, no mica. 

Mennen’s is medicated to soothe 
Baby’s skin. Its therapeutic ingredi- 
ents are of proven value in promot 
ing skin health. One affords cooling 
comfort; another is a splendid heal- 
ing agent. One element was chosen 
for its antiseptic effect, while another 
helps to defeat friction. Another 
constituent increases the absorbency 
and counteracts acidity. 

Mennen’s shields the delicate skin 
from friction—from 
therubbing of clothes, 


of blankets, of Baby’s } 
own skin-folds. It 4 _ a 
absorbs all irritating %~* # 

ro al 


moisture — perspira- 
tion, urine and bath- 
water. Youcan be sure 
of Mennen’s. Your baby needs the 
comfort and protection of this pure, 
soft powder. Always sprinkle Men- 
nen Borated Talcum on the tiny 
body before each nap, after every 
bath and change of diapers, and 
whenever Baby cries. 
One for Every Mother 

Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of the 
wonderful Mennen Baby Book. Every page 
is helpful. From planning his layette and 
furnishing the nursery, until the little 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping—it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


—And for Your Own use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby’s. Use after the bath. 
Always rub the hands with it after every 
washing. Stops chapping. Shower body 
and feet to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. Wonder- 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. 
Invaluable for dozens of nursery uses. 


Bette ROBERTS, 
c/o The Mennen Company, 
349 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J 
lam enclosing 25¢ (Canada 35c). Please 
me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
py of the Mennen Baby Book 
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The FILM VIONTH 
( n ue ” ( 
D gia Fairbank I 
Blac Pirat N 
t I lar ir 
Doug Fairbanks to be 
Realizing that his | id bee 
anticipated | th 1 rmined 
te tr + } , y nner 
With that in n r pl 
r That " i rd rir 
i rv one c¢ ‘ tl i 
I ym | r hk 
ro cou ra t pub b ciou 
tili te rd or Vie Mr 
Fairbanks reduced |} tory to th 
plest and most ur nplicated form. H 
told of a young Spanish nobleman w 
with his father was tiling the Span 
Main. Their hip fell nto the hand ot 
s blood-thirsty pirate band and they 
father and son were cast ishore on a 
desert island. There the father died and 
the young hero—vowing vengeance against 
thie murderer joined with the pirate 
gained control of them | 1 series of ut 
terly incredible feats of heroism, and ul 
timately delivered them into the hands 
of the law. There was also, of course, a 
fair young princess involved in the pro 
ceedings, and an eleventh hour rescue 


Of course, the distinguishing feature of 
The Black Pirate” is beauty; the ele- 
ments of melodrama, comedy and romance 
with which it is replete are necessarily 
incidental Above everything else, this 
picture is an optical feast; it has the 
quality of an _ impressionistic painting 
something that has never before been 
achieved on the screen 


Also recommended: “The Big Parade,” 
“Stella Dallas,” “The Merry Widow,” 
“Moana” and “For Heaven's Sake.” 


The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST # WOMEN 
[Continued from page 22—Col. 3] 
lendid, and believing (perhaps rightly) 
that the teacher is more important than the 
bject matter they insist on dipping into 
inother new dish 
Is there a solution? We can’t very well 
restrict the field of human knowledge, but 
perhaps we can abandon the attempt to 
give the greatest possible quantity of in 
formation by means of school and college 
courses. Let us make up our minds to the 
fact that no one can possibly know all the 
things he ought to unless he devotese thirty 
or forty years to acquiring facts and is 
gifted with an extraordinary memory. Then 
we may recognize that the purpose ol 
school and college is to train boys and girls 
to get knowledge for themselves rather 
than to hand it out in labeled packages 
We even come to feel that the smaller 
the number of courses an institution offers 
he better, provided the horizon of the 
teachers is broad enough. If we can only 
convince ourselves that it. is the training 
and the point of view rather than the 
subject matter that counts we shall have 
me standard by which we can reorganize 
and simplify our school and college work 
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The SERMON of the MONTH 
Continued from p 24—Col | 
Gospel of Jesu As Dr. Patton puts it 

plainly 
There is no spiritual life unaffected by 
the house a man lives in, the job he works 
it, the wages he draws; and no Gospel is 
worth the name that does not push its 
iving way into all these common matters 
All industrial and economic questions are 
at ‘the ame time moral and _ spiritual 
juestion We have a Gospel tor this time 
because we have passed from the mere 
personal to the social vision of the meaning 
of religion. We must speak in patience, and 
in a love like that of Jesus Christ himself 
Further still, Dr. Patton insists we must 
carrying the spirit and truth of the 
Gospel into international life. The question 
vw asked by me every non-Christian 
Staggering H Caristendom any 
aer eth sé tar lard tna in re 


God be thanked for men like this 
preacher, who are both seers and sayers, 
ichers who are also prophets of a fairer, 


Wiser, Kinder time to 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


The EUROPEAN EVENT @f the MONTH 


( ) | ron 
i the r Lire ind manoeuvering among 
other states for a position of ostensible 
priority To the objection that it 
countenances distinction of status which 
Vas one ¢ the objects of the League to 
literate and seems to create or acknowl 
edge as among the nations of the world an 
iristocracy and a proletariat, it Is a sul 
ficient answer that both in the Council and 
the Assembly no State has more than a 
ingle vote and that all are therefore on a 
footing of absolute equality 
The provision ol the Covenant 
whict with certain clearly detined 
exceptior require that a decision to 
be effective must be unanimous, though 
they may, as in the case of the interposi 
tion at Geneva of Brazil, be inconveniently 
or even (as it seems to outsiders) pefversely 
taken advantage of, may nevertheless be 


regarded as an additional safeguard tor 
equality, and should not be disturbed with 
out a-careful and considered enquiry 

\ more serious danger to the League than 
any alleged organic defects in its mechanism 
seems to some not unfriendly observers to 
have been disclosed by recent international 
developments read in the light of what went 
on at Geneva. In the exhaustion and disil 
lusionment which the great war left behind 
it, there were two objectives that impressed 
the conscience and attracted the hopes of 
the civilized world. They stood to one 
another in the relation of end and means 
The one was the prevention of future wars, 
the other was the substitution of a World 
Court and a Parliament of States for or- 
ganized and competitive force. The Coven- 
ant of the League of Nations was the first 
articulated expression of the new idea 

From a_ purely practical point of 
view it was considered the first real step 
in advance would be to get rid of 
(1) “Secret Diplomacy and (2) of the 
Separate groupings of States under the 
guise of alliances or ententes which, whether 
they found their origin in a genuine sense 
of the need for combined self-protection 


The PLAY of 


[Continued from 


eyeing each other secretly, saying little. A 
young man comes in. He looks about him 
for a seat. There is no magazine to pick, up 
and so he opens a book of fairy stories 
A conversation begins about the book, 
whether you believe in fairies. The young 
man says that he does The general re 
sponse to this remark embarrasses him so 
much that he goes away without seeing 
the dentist 

We see next a New York boarding-house 
Bemis is discussed. What he lacks, the 
others say, is the courage to be himself, he 
agrees with everybody. The girl that he 
loves, Sally, though she tries to defend 
him, is obliged to admit the truth 

When Bemis comes, late for the dinner 
which he cannot eat and distracted with 
the toothache, Sally taxes him with what 
has been said. He admits the justice of 
her complaints—as a proof of it, he says, 
only that day a girl has been dismissed by 
his boss unfairly and on no grounds at all, 
and Bemis has kept still and said nothing 
Sally leaves him alone by the fire. He needs 
help, and suddenly Lalita, the fairy in 
whom he once long ago believed, comes to 
him. She brings his grandfather and grand- 
mother. They will save him, they know 
that he is the finest boy in the world, he 
will be President of the United States some 
day We are next in the circus tent. 
The boy comes in with his grandparents. 
He will fight Porky, another boy, who 
has been insulting to a lady, he makes 
Porky eat his words Bemis the man 
appears; we see what he was meant to be 
and what he has become. Bemis the boy 
will teach him to be the man that he has 
somehow failed to be. 

The boy leads Bemis to the .boss’s office, 


where Bemis speaks his mind The boss 
admires his courage and promotes him. 
Bemis wakes from his dream. The little 


boy is gone, the grandparents are gone, 
he has his own battle to fight, his own 
life to make. But he calls up his boss 
on the telephone, tells him what he 
thinks of the treatment of the stenographer 
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among the members against a common 
danger, or in the supposed exigencies of 
coadventure against potential rivals in the 
phere of territorial and financial competi- 
tion, had been for two generations the ef 
ficient cause of the race in armaments. 

I need not refer in detail to the 
articles of the Covenant which are framed 
in this sense; not the least important is 
article 18, which provides that every treaty 
or international engagement entered into 
by any member of the League shall be 
forthwith registered with the secretariat 
and shall as soon as possible be published 
by it. No such treaty or international en- 
gagement shall be binding until so regi 
tered 

No one who is not either a pedant 
or a fanatic can question the expediency, 
or indeed the necessity, of subdividing in 
special areas the corporate responsibility of 
the international policy by what I myself 
years ago described as regional arrange- 
ments. The Locarno Pact is a good il- 
lustration. It was negotiated without any 
intervention by or invocation of the official 
machinery of the League and was due 
largely in the first instance to the initiative 
of Germany—not a member of the League. 
That it was brought by open and above- 
board methods to a welcome and satis- 
factory conclusion is a memorable achieve- 
ment of the “new diplomacy,” for if rati- 
fied and honestly executed it would be for 
Western Europe a solid safeguard of peace 

But it would be fatal to the attainment 
of our best ideals, a reversion to the bad and 
discredited precedents of Vienna and Vero- 
na, if we were to go back either in the 
West or the East to a revival of the bar 
gainings and manoeuvres of the diplomacy 
of the corridors and the antechamber. 

There are ominous signs in more than 
one quarter that this is an“actual and even 
a formidable danger. Unless it can be averted 
there will be put in jeopardy the supreme 
need of the world, the cooperative pursuit of 
international appeasement and good-will. 
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and promptly loses his job When the 
boarders come in they encounter a new 
Bemis, a young man who stands up to his 
own opinions. He may be much or he may 
be little but he will be himself 

Mr. Marc Connelly has been best known 
for the plays that he wrote in collabora- 
tion with Mr. George Kaufman, such 
pieces as Dulcy, To the Ladies and Beggar 
on Horseback. Those plays were comedies 
of American life good-humoredly satirical 
in their nature. In this new play, all his 
own, Mr. Connelly turns to a theme that 
is more fanciful and more touching. 

Stated by itself, apart from the story and 
characters, this theme appears to be more 
difficult than it is. It has something in it 
of what Wordsworth meant when he said 
that the child was father to the man. The 
idea behind The Wisdom Tooth is that in 
every man there is the boy that he once 
was, in every boy the man that is to be. 
In the boy there dwells an essential char- 
acteristic or quality of soul. If he remains 
true to this self or soul it will grow along 
with him; the soul of the boy will com- 
plete itself in the man. If he lives in such a 
way that this self or soul is only partially 
expressed or is betrayed, he will become 
like a shell that is empty of what would 
complete its being and make it alive 

Every one of us in the course of his life 
gives up his inner knowledge of what is his 
own truth for the sake of some advantage 
or profit or on account of some confusion 
or blind aim or weakness. It is this side of 
our life that The Wisdom Tooth touches. 
It is not a great play; and the mediocrity 
of the leading character limits the depth 
of its meaning though at the same time 
perhaps it widens the appeal. But the pic- 
ture of that brave, free little boy leading 
the man back into himself again, will sym- 
bolize much out of every human life. And 
we can delight in The Wisdom Tooth for the 
quaint familiarity of its people and events 
and for its happy mingling of common sense 
and fantasy, tears and laughter, the facts of 
everyday and the dreams of the heart 
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The WORLD EVENT 
of the MONTH 
[Continued from page 23—Col. 1] 


antagonistic. They are yielding groun 
slowly but surely, when the need arise 

as we may witness in Egypt. It may 
well be questioned whether the new gov- 
ernments will be as efficient and just a 
those they displace, but that is beside the 
mark. The leaders are demanding and their 
people are supporting them in their demand 
for native control. 

Western ideas of comfort, convenience in 
communication and transportation are rap 
idly taking the places of their Eagtern 
counterparts. 

Japan was the first to lead the way to 
an almost complete absorption of Western 
methods. With the example of Japan be- 
fore her, China is showing unmistakabk 
signs of revolt against Western dictation 
When she is fairly started on the road 
toward Western Civilization no nation or 
combination of nations can bid her suc- 
cessful defiance. 

It is possible that when the governments 
of the Asiatic nations are wholly in their 
own hands, trade laws such as the Western 
nations have thought to be of benefit to 
themselves will be adopted. Protection for 
infant industries will become as potent a 
cry in India and China as it has been in 
the United States. It is then that the West 
will begin most noticeably to feel the in- 
fluence of the change. Just what effect it 
will have on our industries, and even our 
civilization is mere speculation. It may 
be that it will slacken our enterprises ar 
change the form of our pursuits. 

It may be that the West will gain in 
spirituality what the East will lose. It may 
be that we will turn to the gentle Nazerene, 
the East’s greatest contribution to the 
West, and become Christians in fact as 
well as in name 





The BOOK of the MONTH 
[Continued from page 24—Col. 1] 


of the time. His final volume has for its 
public first of all the appeal that the news 
editors of newspapers have been known to 
use 365 days in the year; the well-pressed 
murder story. But Dreiser has the privileg: 
of editing his story, of making known his 
own humanistic view of this wasted boy’s 
life. He himself visited the death 
house at Sing Sing just before hi 
wrote his final chapters, and his recol 
lection of men and things seen there, of 
griefs and misfortunes felt there, literally 
set down, give his ending a blaze of senti- 
mental irony tremendous in its effective 
ness. The last chapter, an epilogue, is a 
great device. 

This, then, is the main appeal of “An 
American Tragedy,” an enlargement of 
human life as we ourselves see it each day 
and the story of a legal electrocution 
traced from its inception, with due preoc 
cupation with the social organization and 
the spiritual conception which has ordained 
haphazardly, as Dreiser says, that such 
brutalities must come to pass. It is an ap 
peal that has occupied the mind of a very 
great novelist in Thomas Hardy in 
England, of Emile Zola and Victor Hugo 
in France, of Dostoyevsky and Andreye\ 
in Russia, of giant novelists everywhere 
The criticism directed against Dreiser ca! 
be lodged against any of these men. It 
can be summed up in two words. Tire- 
some writing. But, somehow, the un 
pleasant writers, when they have some 
thing to write, manage to outdo the 
pleasant writers who have not. Certainly 
of all the novelists who have been called 
great in their nation, Dreiser writes most 
badly. 

“An American Tragedy” can give pain 
by its stumbling, disconnected’ sentences 
But it has a quality of holding power 
that finds the reader groping among then 
to the last; just as Henry James, con 
versely, with his tediously magnificent 
prose, contrived to have his say despite 
an excess of good writing. It is a fin 
thing, in this day when every clever writer 
(so it seems) is assiduously cultivating the 
literary graces of a girls’ boarding schoo 
taught by Oscar Wilde, to find the public 
doggedly putting aside the macaroons 
Arlen and Company to tear at the toug! 
and viscous bread of Dreiser. 

AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
By Theodore Dreiser, (2 vols, Boxed. $5 
Boni & Liveright, New York City 
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You'll instantly appreciate the bright, fresh daintiness of Devon- 
shire. But only long, hard usage will reveal Devonshire’s UNSEEN 
quality, its wonderful resistance to wear. 


Read what these other mothers think 
about Devonshire Cloth 


“Some five years ago I purchased 
enough Renfrew Devonshire 
Cloth to make my son a suit and 
after two years of weekly tub- 
bings it is still as bright as new.” 


(Signed) Mrs.— 


“My third baby is wearing the 
Devonshire rompers made for my 
fi rst!” 


(Signed) Mrs.— 


“This is the only material that I 
have ever used in my twenty-three 
years of housekeeping that will 
‘hold down’ active boys and girls 
for awhole year! And that with 


no fading and, barring nails, no 
patching!” 
(Signed) Mrs.—— 


* 
“2... send me samples of 
Devonshire that will do for boys’ 
blouses. It’s fine for the purpose 
as a person can boil them and 
they do not fade in the least, and 
they wear so well besides .... 


(Signed) Mrs. . 


*Names on request. These 
excerpts are taken at random 
from the many unsolicited 
testimonials constantly being 


received by the makers of / F 


Devonshire Cloth. / A 
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lothe active 
oys and girls 


VONSHIRE 


expressly made to stand hard wear 
/, “KTEW goods FREE if colors run or fade, or 


Ts c if fabric does not WEAR to your entire 


satisfaction.” 
This sweeping, ironclad guarantee stands back of 
every yard of Renfrew DEVONSHIRE Cloth and as- 


sures the long, pleasing usage that means real economy. 


Devonshire Cloth is yarn-dyed with vat colors, before 
it is woven; not printed or dyed in the piece after it is 
woven. Devonshire’s charming colors never “wear 
light” or fade despite the action of blazing sun, perspi- 
ration, uric acid or tubbing with any soap. Moreover, 
though amazingly durable, it is light in weight, delight- 
fully easy to make up and launder. 


ate Devonshire Cloth is totally different from all other 
fabrics: it is NOT a gingham. To get the genuine, ask 
for it by name, and see that the full name is stamped 
on the selvage. Made in a great variety of charming 
colors and designs; sold by practically all good stores. 
Should you not find it near you, write us. We will see 
that you are supplied. 





Devonshire Cioth ex- 
posed constantly for 30 
days on roof of building. 
Colors remain abso- 
lutely unchanged. 








SUN-PROOF 


TUB-PROOF 





Your children 
will be delighted with this: 


On receipt of 25 cents in stamps or coin, we will send 
you, po rstpaid, complete paper pattern for a pretty 
doll’s dress, together with a quantity of liberally 
sized pieces of genuine Renfrew DEVONSHIRE 
Cloth—of various designs and colors—with which 
you or your child can make up the dress. Write us 
NOW, while you have the opportunity. 


RENFREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Adams Dept. B Mass. 














Devonshire Cloth im- 
mersed for 10 minutes in 
BOILING soap. Make 


this test yourself—colors 








will neither fade nor run! 





Cloth 








Is your baby 
drinking germs 
at nursing-time? 


va 

divn2% Of course you are 
«+ careful about the 
- ’ . 
<P correct preparation 


ee. | 


of the milk baby 
drinks! But—are you as care- 
ful in selecting the most scien- 
tific nursing bottle for the 
little fellow? 

You may be inviting a seri- 
ous illness for your baby if you 
use a nursing jf 
bottle like this. | 


Note how 
'Y difficult it 
vould be to clean the inside 
curves and angles of this 
bottle! These are the places 
where germs like to cling! 

3ut—the nursing bottle 
with the straight sides, and 
broad mouth, and no neck, 
like f—# 
this— 

should always be 

-y used by mothers 

who realize that baby’s bottle 

should be as easy to clean as 
a drinking glass. 

The improved, patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a breast that 
stretches easily over the top of the 
wide-mouthed food-cell, yet is kept 
from collapsing by a circular out 
side rib. Hygeia breast is so soft and 
flexible, and so like mother’s that 
baby takes to it naturally —and 
weaning is made easy. Sold by drug 
stores everywhere. Endorsed by 


thousands of doctors. 





) The Hygeia, the mod 
ern, safe nursing bortle, 

Bi does away with danger 
: “J ous germ-carriers—the 
S - af brush, the funnel, and 


2. — the narrow neck 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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IRIS MAKES a RAINBOW of a GARDEN 


BY DOROTHY GILES 
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F the four creat 

perennials whict 

are the main 
tay of every herba 
eous border— iris, peo 
nies, delphinium and 
Ihlox—only the first 
and the last named 
pretend to any lengt! 
of blooming _ period 
For a fortnight th 
peony rules supreme 
and during the first 
weeks of June whe 
the great, heavy-head 
ed pink and crimson 
ind white blooms are 
at their best, how the 
throw all the other 
garden folk into insig 
nificance! The delphin 
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enchantment that 
pervaded even his 
areams., 

There is too, in my 
own garden, a_ tall 
German iris whose falls 
ire deep violet, heavils 
bearded, and with 
tandards of pale grey- 
ellow—that is as ex- 
tic in its fragile beauty 
s an orchid. 

Let us consider a 
border of irises, a bor- 
der twenty-five feet 
long, and three feet 

ide, which might flank 
i driveway or stand in 
front of a planting of 
hrubs. A good compre 
ensive list for such a 








ium, if it is well tended 

cut back after the first 

blooming and fed with 

1 trowelful of bone 

meal, will build up a 

second city of blue spires in late August 
and September; but the iris, like the 
phlox, has so many varieties that even in 
1 small garden it is possible to specialize 
in these exquisite rainbow-tinted “flower 
de luces” as the old herbalists called them, 
and to make a garden of irises alone, with 
the happy result of successive bloom from 
mid-May until late July. 

One of my garden friends who is an 
irdent iris enthusiast has given her whole 
garden space to them, and for two months 
it would seem that all the rainbows had 
found their way into that sheltered, green- 
hedged enclosure. Meanwhile, in a corner 
of the kitchen-garden she raises seedlings 
f marigold, calendula, zinnia, nicotiana 
ind clarkia, and, when the last proud 
blossom of iris Kaempferi fades, she 
brings. the annuals from the seed-bed, 
sets them between the irises—first en- 
riching the ground with liberal trowel- 
fuls of bone meal, and in about ten days 
her garden is again in bloom. 

The earliest iris to bloom is the tiny, 
purple J. reticulata which however is not 
hardy in all sections and always requires 
a heavy winter mulch. After this comes 
low-growing iris pumila in all the 
shades of violet, mauve, puce and amber 
It is loveliest when planted “hit or miss’ 
along the front of the border, or as I have 
seen it in England, growing against a wall 
of warm, old red brick, over which jas 
mine, wisteria, clematis and woodbin« 
tumbles in florescent cascade. It loves a 
sunny spot and comes into bloom in May 
about the time of the Darwin tulips. 

After the iris pumila come the mag 
nificent, tall bearded Pogoniris—German 
ica. These are followed by iris Siberica, 
smaller in form, but very tall growing, 
with long, slender, lance-like leaves. Two 
varieties of iris Siberica, Blue King and 


Snow Queen, are almost indispensable 


whether one specializes in iris or not. 
About July fourth, iris Kaempferi (Jap 

inese iris) blooms, continuing, by a care- 

ful choice of varieties, about three weeks 


rhese bring the rainbow procession of iris 


» a close. 

















Japanese iris in Fuly 


All throu g h Fu ne the tall, bearded irises 
bloom in endless variety 


<< ye 


What a triumphal procession it is! No 
other flower is so chastely proud, or so 
invincible fer all its fragilengss. “It’s 
beauty,” says A. Clutton Brock, in one 
of his delightful garden talks, “beside that 
of the rose is like the béauty of the sea 
compared with the beauty of earth. Every- 
thing about it seems mutable and insub- 
stantial, as if it had been made by en- 
chantment and might vanish by the same 
means. It has got its very name from a 
beauty of the sky.” 

Iris—the goddess of the rainbow—how 
the idea of light and color has permeated 
men’s minds in connection with this 
rarely lovely flower! 

My own preference in colors is for the 
blue and mauve shades, though I have 
read many times, and always with a 
swift onrush of delight, the poet Mistral’s 
ecstatic picture of yellow irises abloom in 
the meadows of his native Provence and 
their enchantment over him es a boy 
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border might include, 
of the early, dwart, 
bearded irises, these 
Five Blue Beard; 5 
Florida (pale yellow) ; 
5 Eburna (cream white ). Of the taller, 
early varieties: 6 Dorothea (white, veined 
lilac); 6° Germanica (the old-fashioned 
blue flag). Of June-flowering iris Ger 
manica: 1 Ambassadeur (dark, royal 
purple, very tall); 1 Ann Page (pale, 
lavender blue) ; 5 Blue Bird (bright blue 
2 Dream (soft pink); 6 Pallida Dalmatica 
(silvery white) ; 6 Aurea (yellow). Of Iris 
Siberica: 4 Snow Queen; 4 Blue King. Ot 
Iris Kaempferi; 3 Laevigata Alba (white 
3 Aoigata (white, veined violet); 3 Kuro 
Kumo (royal purple 

All of these, and in the quantities I 
have suggested, can be bought for thirty 
dollars, and if they are given ordinary 
care they will increase greatly from year 
to year. The Japanese varieties are the 
most expensive, except for Ambassadeur 
and Ann Page, two magnificent speci- 
men irises, to which the American Iris 
Society gives the high rating of 9.4 and 
8.6 respectively. 

The strong, neat foliage of the iris makes 
it an acceptable border plant along a 
formal border long after the glory of its 
blooms has vanished. If a row of fine 
dahlias are set just behind the iris clumps, 
and a line of some low-growing annual 
igeratum, clarkia, phlox drummondi, pe 
tunias or candy tuft—allowed to grow 
just in front of the lance-like foliage the 
planting will be handsome all through 
the season. 

A word about culture—it is a mistaken 
idea that the iris thrives in a damp soil 
On the contrary, water standing about 
the rhizomes rots them. These fleshy, tu 
berous roots should be set close to the 
surface of the ground—even to the point 
of showing slightly above it—while the 
long fibrous rootlets, which feed the plant 
reach down into the cool depths of the 
nourishing soil. 

The best fertilizers are of bone meal and 
humus—no manure except for iris Kaemp 
fert which enjoys heavy feeding and the 
best time to plant is late August or Sep 
tember, which allows the roots to becom: 
well established before the winter, and 
ensures bloom the following summer 
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NOW YOU WON’T MIND 
REDUCING! 


[Continued from page 32] 


quantities by any one who is reducing. 
But they grow monotonous if served day 
after day in the same ways—especially 
when one isn’t allowed to prepare them 
with butter or cream sauces. We believe 
you will find these vegetable dishes a 
welcome change. 


BROILED TOMATOES 


6 medium-sized I egg 
tomatoes Gluten bread crumbs 


Wash and cut tomatoes in halves cross- 
wise, without peeling them. Cut off thin 
slices from top and bottom. Sprinkle. with 
salt and pepper, dip in crumbs, then in 
beaten egg and in crumbs again, Place on 
slightly greased broiler and broil 6 to 10 
minutes under flame. 


BAKED GREEN PEPPERS WITH 
SPINACH 


» medium-sized 3 hard-cooked 
green peppers Salt and 
6 cups cooked bouillon 
spinach cup hot 





Cut a slice from stem end of each pep- 
per and remove seeds. Parboil peppers ten 
minutes. Chop cooked spinach very fine 
or put through coarse strainer. Chop hard- 
cooked eggs and add to spinach. Season 
with salt and pepper and mix well. Fill 
peppers with spinach mixture and put 
into baking pan. Dissolve bouillon cube 
in hot water and pour in pan around 
peppers. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
20 to 30 minutes, basting occasionally 
with bouillon water. Serve hot with chili 
sauce or tomato sauce 


GREEN PEA TIMBALES 


cups cooked peas, tablespoon melted 
fresh or canned butter 
> eggs, beaten & teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon salt Few grains cayenne 
Few drops onion juice 


Drain peas and rub through sieve. Add 
beaten eggs, salt, melted butter, pepper, 


cayenne and onion juice. Put into slightly 
greased individual molds, set in pan of 
hot water and bake in moderate oven 
(350°F.) from 50 to 60 minutes, or until 
firm. 
FRESH 


CUCUMBER RELISH 


2 large cucumbers 1 tablespoon 


'4 green pepper, chopped onion 
chopped fine Y% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoonschopped 2 tablespoons cider 

parsley vinegar 


Peel cucumbers, chop fine and drain off 
liquid. Add chopped pepper, parsley, 
onion, salt and vinegar and mix well. 
Chill and serve with cold roast beef or 
other meat 


POTATO SOUP 


t 
celery 


3 medium-sized 4 teaspoon 
potatoes salt 
quart milk Few grains cayenne 
: slices onion 2 teaspoons chopped 
» teaspoons salt parsley 


'g teaspoon pepper 


Cook potatoes in boiling salted water 
When soft, rub through a sieve. There 
should be about 2% cups. Scald milk with 
onion, remove onion and add_ milk 
slowly to potatoes, stirring constantly 
Add seasonings and heat thoroughly 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley and serve 
The following variations are good and can 


be made with left-over vegetables, if 
desired 
Carrot Soup—Rub- cooked carrots 


through purée sieve or fine strainer and 
add 34 cup carrot purée to hot potato 
soup. 

Onion Soup—Rub boiled onions through 
purée sieve or fine strainer and add 5 tea- 
spoons onion pulp to hot potato soup. 

Celery Soup—Rub boiled celery through 
purée sieve or fine strainer and add %4 cup 
celery pulp to hot potato soup 

Spinach Soup—Rub cooked spinach 
through purée sieve or fine strainer and 
add 34 cup to hot potato soup. 
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Use only standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. 
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ICE-CREAM . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN DESSERT 


[Continued from page 36] 


contains. Formerly some manufacturers, 
desiring to convince their customers that 
their ice-cream was rich, included a large 
amount of fat in it, while others used 
much less. Today a happy medium has 
been generally agreed upon and city 
ordinances in most cases require ten per 
cent. of fat in commercial ice-cream. This 
fat must be entirely derived from cream 
and milk, since adulteration with other 
fats is no longer permitted. 

Ice-cream is easy enough to make to 
recommend making it at home when you 
cannot buy it. The freezing of ice-cream 
will be found easier than the preparation 
of many other kinds of dessert, especially 
where there are children in the home old 
enough to help with the freezing. 

There is no more attractive way of 
serving milk to your family than in good 
ice-cream. We have constantly emphasized 


the importance of drinking more milk, 
for the average amount consumed per 
person is still far too low. The more fre- 
quent serying of ice-cream at the family 
table is one of the easiest ways of getting 
milk into the diet, especially for children 
who do not like milk and for persons who 
demand food with marked flavors. 

In serving ice-cream at meals, you 
should take into consideration the fact 
that it is a substantial food, rich in 
energy content and in protein. The menu 
should be planned accordingly so that it 
will be properly balanced. By this we 
mean that one should not eat all that he 
needs in the form of staple foods and then 
be served a generous portion of ice-cream 
at the end of the meal. When you serve 
ice-cream, count it as a part of the food 
and not as a trimming at the end of 
the meal. 


THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 23 


ran mad races with itself, and—(at this 
point several of the Metropolitans oldest 
subscribers had to be carried out and re- 
vived with aqua fortis) broke into the 
Charleston. After other scenes a last pic- 
ture reveals again the fantastic steel verte- 
bra of the skyscraper, the shadows of its 
artificers writhing, huge and threatening, 
against the livid sky. 

The Metropolitan gave the ballet an 


Col. 3) 


elaborate and effective production, even 
going so far, in its quest for authenticity, 
as to lure the talented Mr. Sammy Lee 
from his musical comedy retreats to stage 
the dancing. Mr. Jones’s settings con- 
trived miraculously to be at once amusing 
and beautiful, and the Metropolitan or- 
chestra, under Louis Hasselmans, showed 
that it can play jazz almost as well as 
it plays Wagner. 


| 
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Here’s new dental 


way to 


teeth remarkably 


Accept, please, full 10-day tube of 
this scientifically-proved, film-re- 
moving dentifrice, urged by world’s 
dental authorities. Note the great 


difference in your teeth and gums. 


LORIOUSLY clear teeth, gums 

like coral to contrast them! Add 
their attractiveness to your smile. Do 
this for social and business reasons. 


Modern dental science now proves 
teeth seldom are naturally “off color’— 
simply clouded with a film coat that 
ordinary dentifrices do not clear off 
successfully. Clouded teeth 
given sparkling whiteness, and one’s 


now are 


whole appearance thus often changed. 


A way scores of motion pictures’ 
noted stars use to whiten teeth before 
going on a scene. A way leading den- 
tists of the world now are widely urging. 


Just a film dulling them and 


inviting gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a 
germ-laden film that forms 
on teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a 
slippery, viscous coat- 
ing that covers them. 
That film absorbs dis- 
colorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look 
“off color,” dingy and 
noticeably unattractive. 


FI LM the worst 


enenty to teeth 


You can feel it With your tongue 


+ 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd. 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 











Gums 


like Coral 


Also lightens cloudy 








It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off 


Mere brushing is not enough. And even 


ordinary dentifrices won’t fight film 
successfully, Feel for it now with your 
tongue. Note how your present cleans- 


ing method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — entirely 
different in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice, thé world 


has turned to this new method. 


Clears film off — 


Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once. Removes that 
film, then firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send 
the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget and mail at once. 
See what a difference 10 days 
will make in the whiteness 
of your teeth. 
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| FREE P den 
i Pepsa 1 
1 Mail this rege e “2 

' i aon The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
; Tube hd Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

1 Dept. 685, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ull., U.S. A. 
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1 Address.... 

4 Only one tube to a family. 2149 








‘Precious Possesslons- 


We always had a 


hife Mountain 


rreeser” 


WX JOMEN of fifty years ago counted 
the White Mountain 


among their most precious possessions. 


This was because the 
serving of tempting and 
dainty dishes was their 
greatest pride and delight. 

Modern women, who 
may have little time or in- 
clination to “fuss” with 
dainty foods, find the 


New Design 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion Freezer 


Freezer 







a quick and easy way to prepare delicious refreshments, which are certain 


to be pure and wholesome. 


With a White Mountain Freezer in your home 
you need never be at a loss what to serve 


Let your dealer demonstrate the new features of the White Mountain Freezer 


Tie WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc., Nashua, New Hampshire 
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\ Spring Grove Ave. 





fe original glass door BOSS 
of tood—quickly and thoroughly 
depend upo Uniform 


The 


time Asbestos lined throughout 
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‘ Bake at Home this Modern Way 


OVEN bake 
More than 
circulation of the heat and 
baking of different foods at the same 
guaranteed glass door makes 
prevents over-browning and burning. 


Guaranteed To Bake Satisfactorily on 
All Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


ciean Kee; 
} lrudgery of warm-weather baking 


s kitchen cool and eliminates the 


meet every family’s needs Sold by } 
irdware, furniture and department stores. Insist upon getting the 


BOSS OVEN 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 53 Years 





the greatest variety 
2,500,000 housewives 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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McCALL’S HOMEMAKING 
BOOKLETS 





TF YOU wish to give some iniormal 
summer parties, with refreshments, 
read 

PARTI \ Year. By Claudia M. 
Fitzeerald \ strawberry luncheon 
Rube Party for outdoors Fourth of 

July par with a special Independence 

Day enu. Many other parties, too 

Oo Serve ar Parties. Recipes pr 
pared in McCali’s Laboratory-Kitcher 

\ppetizir cool. drinks Chicke 

Mousse Macedoine of Vegetable Salad 

Pineapple Mousse. Not to speak of a 

Porch-Breakfast menu, as a novel s1 
er sugvestion 

Tae New Hospeitart By Lillian Purd 
Goldsborough. Correct table service for 


every part or home occasion. 


And if you would like your home to 
beckon alluringly to your guests, your gar 
den to entrance all beholders with its 
colorful charm, read 


Duy House or Goo TAsTI N ets 
Edition) By Ruby Ross Wood. How to 
fill your home with beauty—from the 
family living-room -to the  bathroor 


which may become a dressing-room it 
rightly planned 
YECORATING Your Hom By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh Ten lessons in interior 
decoration *ractical advice from 
professional interior decorator 

Cu Movern Hom By Lillian Purdy 
ough. Suggestions for efficient 
housekeeping, both for the young and 
inexperienced homemaker, who needs 


Goldsbotr 


advice, and for her more experienced 
neighbor 

Down THe Garven Paru B Dorothy 
Giles. Practical directions for flower 


and vegetable gardening 


Our booklets offer expert advice, too, on 
other subjects—etiquette; good looks; 
diet; child care; budgeting; house plans 
and cookery 


A Book or MA By Margaret Emer 
son Bailey Etiquette for present-d 
Soc 1 life 

\ rLe Book or Goop Look Approves 
by Dr. Fred Wise. A common-sense 
euide to loveliness and chars 
eERCISES For One AND At (a leaflet 
Exercises for reducing and for devel 
ing the figure 

INTERNAL Batil (a leaflet By E \ 
McCollum, M.D \ treatment ior 
testinal troubles 

ri FrIENDLY Bat By Helen Johnsor 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 

Directions for the aid of 


Kerley, M.D 
young jnothers 
Tue Fre y Motner. By Helen 
approved by Franklin A 
Advice for the pros 


1.1 
oli 
ponn 


son Keyes 
Dorman, M.D 
pective mother 


Due FamMiry Bupel By Isabel Ely Lord 
An easily understood system of he 
budgeting 

Tue SMA Hous! Compiled by Mare 
Mead, MecCall’s Consulting Archite 
Designs b famous architects of 
tractive small houses, moderately pric 

Menus For Two Weeks. (a leaflet) 

) 


E. V. McCollum, M.D Appetizir 
enus which include milk and othe 
“protective foods 


CTime-SavinG CooKery Vew Ld 
Prepared in MeCall's Laboratory 
Kitchen. Short-cuts to one’s daily meals 


MASTER-RECIPES Vew Edition Pre 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-hitchen 
Foundation recipes which will save yo 
time and worry in your meal-planning 

Some Reasons Why 1N CooKery B 
May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe an 
Mary I. Barber. How to make cookery 
an art and avoid culinary failures 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
is ten cents; or any twelve for a dollar 
Each leaflet is two cents. Enclose money 
(or stamps) and address The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 


FLORIDA—AND THEN WHAT? 


| Continued 


ot a farm colony on the East Coast. Pleas- 
ant villas, cultivated acres, a railroad alive 
with puffing trains promised the man 
who longed to escape from snow and 
blizzards, a ready made farm at a 
good price, on installments—good round 
installments—a farm where, from the 
tart, he could make an income and soon 
pay for his investment. I rode over this 
tract recently. Its value as farm land de 
pends entirely upon a comprehensive and 
thorough drainage system, and no such 
drainage system has been attempted. In 
conspicuous places along the road by 
which you enter canals have been cut; 
the money received from first payments 
yn the tracts has been expended on fur 
bishing up the town settlement left by a 
previous colonizer, now bankrupt. As for 
the lively railroad, it is the two rusty rails 
lcft from an old lumber road, its only loco 
motive an ancient Ford engine and chassis 
mounted on iron railroad car wheels. 

It is going to take the combined and the 
persistent efforts of the Florida Real 
Estate Commission, the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce and the picked 
body known as the Board cf Realtors to 
circumvent the gentlemen—and ladies 
who are engaged in this abominable de- 
ception. It is wicked enough for men to 
sell worthless town lots to credulous 
people of small means, but it is far 
wickeder to bring a family from any kind 
of decent living conditions in the North 
to a piece of land with the expectation 
of making a livelihood when the only 
hope in that land is a district drainage 
system not yet undertaken. 

All of this rascality is the worse be- 
cause Flerida has so much of splendid 
promise to offer intelligent, energetic and 
patient men and women—and she needs 
them so. How is she going to get them? 
Can she insure that they will have a 
fair chance—that they who buy the land 
will reap as well as those who sell? It is 
1 problem in colonjzation—scientific col- 


from page 50} 


onization. It is a problem not only for 
Florida, but for every section of the 
United States bidding for men and women 
to come and develop its resources. 

It concerns all classes of citizens—those 
with money who seek investment—those 
who want to build homes—youth launch 
ing out for itself and preferring to tak« 
its chance with the land—veterans of the 
World War still unplaced, still restless; 
those whose readjustment to life can 
possibly come only by contact with the 
soil. It concerns women particularly—not 
first or chiefly as individuals seeking 
livelihoods, but as women directing the 
destinies of youth, supplanting the broken 
health or fortunes of husbands, responsible 
for the old, the weak, the poor. 

Is there such a thing as scientific colon 
ization? Can Florida, for instance, direct 
the settling of her lands with anything 
like the success with which she is directing 
citrus culture? Her agricultural police dé 
partment claims it can run down a canker 
infection in any one of seventeen millio: 
trees scattered over 250,570 acres. I 
Florida can do that, ought she not be able 
to run down and root out the man wh 
sells undrained land as ready for farn 
ing? Is it not possible for Florida and all 
of the states to cooperate with the Lan 
Bureau of the United States to solve the 
problem of getting people on to new lan 
without the awful waste of life and happi 
ness that it has in the past and too ofte! 
to-day costs. What is doing in Florida to 
day towards solving this problem—what 
is doing in Washington—what have w 
as citizens a right to insist should be don 
everywhere for settlers? 


Miss Tarbell’s final article in this 
series will be published in the next 
issue of McCall’s and will set forth 
the policy Miss Tarbell feels must b« 
followed if Florida is to be developed 
into one of the greatest states of th 
union, 
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| Continued 


Traveling this way, we come to Buda 
first, where they say all is quiet, and avoid 
Pest which is undoubtedly the 
the worst disorders.” 

“Did his Majesty suggest that ?” 

“No, lady.” 

“You are thoughtful, Brull.” 

“The gracious lady is not displeased?” 

“But far from that! I am only wonder- 
ing if it was America that made you so 
clever. Tell me: Did you like it there? are 
you anxious to get back?” 

She was disconcerted to see the man’s 
eyes lift sharply, then flicker aside as if 
to prevent her surprising something guilty 
in them; while beneath the rich tone sun 
and wind had lent his skin and the dark 
stubble which disguised half his face, a 
slow red burned. “Were you sorry,” she 
pursued, meaning no harm, “to find your- 
self fighting America?” 

“IT never did,” the fellow asserted in a 
surly growl—“it was Italy I fought 
against, never America.” 

“But they are allies; if you fought one 
you were fighting the other.” 

“Not I,” Brull mulishly insisted. “There 
were no Americans on our front. Why 
does the gracious lady say such things?” 

“I was merely wondering how you felt 
about America, Brull, after living there 
o long. I think you are almost more 
American than Hungarian, really.” 

The man did not immediately reply, 
but sat with a dark stare searching dismal 
reaches of landscape, while he chewed 
vigorously his bread and meat. “Perhaps 
1 am,” he allowed with some abruptness. 
“Anyway, that matter now, we 
ren’t at war no more . . . I liked America 
ill right. When I go back, or if I don’t— 
that all depends. Nobody knows how 
things are in Buda-Pest—if half what 
they tell is true, anything might happen 
there.” 

And evidently deciding that he had had 
enough, even of breakfast, Brull got up 
and folded the extra seat back into place. 
“I think -we better be moving, gracious 
lady—it’s going to do us no good to lose 
time on the road by daylight. If you 
want anything any time, just knock on 
the window. And if somebody tries to 
stop us and there’s shooting, lie down 
flat on the floor and don’t lift your head 
till I let you know it’s safe again.” 

Without [ more than the 


scene ol 


don't 


waiting for 
girl’s first sign of understanding and con- 
sent, he went back to the wheel. And their 
lurching progress once resumed, Denise 
put the problem of his conduct out of 
mind and resolutely set herself to master 
the secret of St. Stephen’s emeralds. That 
wasn’t too easy; the directions contained 
in the fold of paper which Zita had given 
were both elaborate and involved and, 
further, were penned in a spidery minute 
hand. There was a plot of part of the 
royal castle at Buda, too, to print upon 
the film of memory. By the time Denise 
had the whole by heart and the memo- 
randum was done away with, the car was 
rolling into Gyor. 

In spite of the downpour and the cold 
the streets of that little river city were 
well thronged. Denise saw townsfolk and 
peasants of the near countryside in good 
numbers; but the main body of the mul- 
titude was made up of unmistakable 
strangers to the Danube counties, men, 
women and children in every variety of 
costume, if for the most part in muddied 
rags, all roadworn, burdened with make- 
shift luggage, and wearing one common 
look of bewilderment and despair. There 
was at that hour no disorder, and no 
attempt was made to halt the car; but 
these crowds of people, too utterly sunk 
in misery to resent the automobile, too 
apathetic to make haste out of its way, 
rendered Brull’s plan to pass through at 
speed infeasible. Little family knots loi- 
tered wherever jutting eaves afforded a 
mockery of shelter, like dumb _ things 
awaiting with neither hope nor curiosity 
the next affliction stored up for them by a 
Providence malign and implacable; others 
milled aimlessly in open spaces as beasts 
will in the pens of an abattoir. 

Beyond Gyor what should have been 
the best run of the journey turned out to 
be the most difficult. All the highways 
were choked with refugees, plodding sadly 
with their cattle and packs of belongings 
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forfeit homesteads, or 
pressing into service vehicles of every 
description, from hand-carts to the an- 
tiquated coaches of fine old county fami- 
lies: folk from the Border provinces, flee- 
ing to the capital that had betrayed them 
from the forays of the little neighbor na- 
tions which, made valiant by the new 
government’s pledge that republican Hun- 
gary would never suffer one shot to be 
fired in defense of its territorial integrity, 
had flocked to fasten on its bleeding flanks 
like wolves that find a floundered charger, 
and were rending and tearing with neither 
ruth nor hindrance. 

On roads so congested no car could 
make a pace much better than that of the 
weariest foot straggler; and the early 
nightfall came with Buda, rest, provender 
and warmth still a promise down the 
horizon that with every weary hour grew 
to seem so much the more unreal. 

Long after dark Brull, piloted by Denise, 
found a byway that was all but deserted 
—since the rout stuck to main-traveled 
roads—and progress thereafter was more 
rapid. Toward ten o’clock the car turned 
in through the gates to a modest park, the 
lights of home winked through trees, the 
long day found its end where a driveway 
curved to meet a flight of old stone steps. 

For all the weariness that made the man 
reel, it was Brull who opened the door. 
A fagged mind hung for a moment on a 
stupid point: Was it conceivably the cus- 
tom in America for a chauffeur to offer 
his hand to help a lady alight from his 
car? Not that Denise was ungrateful for 
the service, for the assurance it gave that 
she would not fall in a heap if aching 
limbs buckled under her as they bade fair 
to. The fingers of Hungary’s maid-of- 
honor to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
of the Dual Monarchy rested fugitively 
in the hard palm of the common soldier. 

“And just in time, gracious lady—if I’m 
not wrong.” 

“What is that you say?” Denise de- 
manded in a stare. 

“Another mile, and I don’t much think 
we'd have made it, lady—I don’t believe 
there’s one good spoonful of essence left 
in the tank.” 

“Oh!” Denise cried—“that. Never mind: 
we did make it. And now it is in my 
power to prove my gratitude, Brull, as I 
said I would. But wait "7 

She mounted to the doors and found 
the bell push. The house seemed very silent 
while she waited, ,listening to that far 
thin grumble—her heart was sensitive to 
a creeping chill. In Buda-Pest, Brull had 
pointed out, anything might have hap- 
pened... 

Then footfalls like nobody else’s in the 
world dispelled all dread. “Mother!” Den- 
ise almost sobbed—“open quickly, mother, 
it is I!” Bare fists drummed the thick 
oaken panels, bolts rattled that trembling 
fingers tore at, the door swung back, she 
stumbled into arms that were the very 
haven of love. “Denny!” her mother 
laughed and wept—“my little Denny! 
How does it happen? But it is answer to 
prayer, my dearest!” 

“Why! Did you really want me home?” 

“it hasn't been home since you went 
away, Denny. And with all this tragic 
farce of revolution, which, he says, spells 
the doom of all we loved by the name of 
Hungary, aggravating your father’s con- 
dition—” 

“Father ill!” 

“Oh, gravely! Didn’t you get my let- 
ter? But no: there wasn’t time. And your 
brother Nicholas, too, though not so 
seriously. This Spanish influenza—” 

“Take me to them at once, dearest... . 
Only wait one second: the man who 
brought me here in Prince Tarczay’s 
motor, I could never have won through 
without him . . .” 

But the night that had sent Andor 
Brull to Denise had taken him back 
bodily into its mystery. And the auto 
mobile waited on the drive till late in the 
next day, when Denise managed to over- 
come the resistance of a_half-paralyzed 
telephone service and get through to th: 
Tarczay palace in Pest 

Neither is it of record that the 
Andor Brull was ever seen again. 
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A healthful glow of perspiration no longer 
destroys her charm with a hint of unpleasant 
odor. For women have found a way to prevent 
it. Lifebuoy removes the cause of body odor. 

That cause is a constant accumulation of fatty 
waste and the acids of perspiration in a// the 
pores of the body—not merely under the arms. 
Local applications only relieve fart of this con- 
dition. Baths help, but their effect is soon gone 
unless Lifebuoy is used. 

Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather penetrates each 
pore and removes every trace of odor-causing 
waste. So thorough is this cleansing that your 
body stays sweet, fresh, immaculate all day. 
Not a substitute for cleanness, but cleanness 
itself. Health is guarded. Skin is kept in the 
pink of condition—beautifully soft and smooth. 


The clean, antiseptic smell of Lifebuoy rinses 
away completely—never clings. Lifebuoy is 
orange red, the color of its pure palm fruit 
oil. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Jim Clark’s fate 
truggled valiantly, 
while June Paige 
wept on to victor) 
June Paige with 
laughing eyes and hair like burnished 
copper. She lured old Jim Clark from 
the stuffy office out to the cool Club 

to Pine Creek for tea—dancing with 
him light as thistle-down on shadowy 
vine-covered verandahs—looking at him 
starry-eyed across gay little card tables 

cozy, lamp-lit living-rooms—swept on 
to victory. That is, until the last Satur- 
day night—the night of the dance at 
the Club. It was next to the last dance, 
when Lou’s nervous headache had reached 
concert pitch and she’d sent Bert to get 
the car, that Sara’s eyebrow signal called 
her into the dressing room. Sara was 
drumming with nervous fingers on a gilt 
chair back. At Lou’s entrance she let outa 
sigh. “Well,” she said, “it’s all over! June 
will furnish us with the details tomorrow.” 

“What do you mean, dear?” 

“They’ve just come in from the south 
verandah. You know what that can be on 
1 night like this—moonlight and music. 
I saw them go. I'd have followed, but that 
nasty Cora Lang had hold of me. So I 
just waited for them to come in. I knew 
I could tell if it had happened. My dear, 
you should have seen Jim’s face! All the 
life just gone out of it. It—it was terrible. 
I wouldn’t be surprised at—at anything.” 

“And June—” 

“You know, Lou, I think at the end, 
when she saw what she’d done, she was 
frightened—” 

“Sh—” cautioned Lou. “She’s coming, I 
can see in the mirror.” 

“Hello lambs!” called June. “I’m in 
luck to find you here. I’ve lost my com- 
pact, Lou. Lend me yours.” She patted a 
slender little hand over soft lips. “Silly to 
be sleepy so early, isn’t it?” 

“Early?” said Lou. “It’s almost one.” 

June smiled, “Well, you see at home—” 

“You never go to bed, I suppose!” 
Sara broke in sweetly. 

“By the way,” said June, “I’m going to 
let you and Bert drive me up to Aunt 
Mattie’s tonight, Lou!” 

“What has happened to Jim?” asked 
Lou slowly 

“Jimmy?” June shrugged, wound her 
scarf more fetchingly over her shoulder. 
“Oh, Jimmy’s kind of peeved. He’s not 
used to even a mild form of flirtation. 
lakes life entirely too seriously.” 

“Well,” said Lou acidly, “if you want 
to go home with us, you'll have to leave 
now. My head is fairly breaking.” 

“Poor darling,” said June soothingly. 
Of course I'll go now.” 

Lou caught up her old cape. “ ’Night 
darling,” she called to Sara mournfully. 
See you in the morning.” 

June kissed her finger tips. A trailing 
end of pale colored chiffon wafted after 
her as she followed Lou 

Bert made a surprised face. “What’s up, 
June? Jim desert you?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Lou shortly. 
“We're going to drive June home.” 

Bert winked broadly. “Ah—lover’s 
uarrel. All the sweeter making up, June!” 

“Stop at the house on the way—” Lou 
cut in. “I'll give June Aunt Mattie’s knit- 
ting, that she left yesterday. June won't 
mind being a couple of minutes later.” 

“Gosh—I'm sleepy,” yawned Bert 

And then in a tense little silence the 
girls whirred on through the misty dark 
intil the gleam of the porch lantern cut 
he night. 

“T'll only be a second,” said Louise. 
“Wait!” called June, tightening her 
white cloak about her throat. “I’m coming 
in with you, Lou. I think I left my blue 
carf somewhere in your living-room yes- 
terday. And I may go on the early train.” 

“Early train? What’s the idea?” Bert 
called after them. 

In the hall, Lou turned to June. “I 
dusted this morning; I didn’t see your 
scarf. Are you quite sure—?” 

June, with a sudden movement of her 
hand, brought the collar of her cloak 
closer about her throat. Then her lips 
curved into a funny, timid little smile. 
“I—I probably didn’t leave it at all, Lou. 
I probably only wanted an excuse to—to 
speak to you alone. About Jim. I mean— 
I'm afraid I played a bit too seriously— 
and he’s got the wrong impression about 
me. Jim thought I cared. Of course—” 

“I’m sure,” said Louise smiling, “that 
you're mistaken!” 

There was for a second a queer rigid- 
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ness in the way June’s hand tightened 
about her throat. Then her laugh, light, 
tinkling, short. “Good heavens!” she ex- 
claimed, “I’m glad to hear you say that. 
I was half afraid you had all taken it 
seriously. Of course, I might have known 
that you girls would understand. But— 
contrary to what you think, Jim did take 
me seriously. And—now I’m sorry!” 

Louise turned sharply toward the door. 
“Listen!” she cut in. “That’s Edgar’s car. 
What do you suppose, Sara!” 

And almost on the instant the door was 
flung open, and Sara was facing them—a 
strange fear in her eyes. Then the sharp 
onrushing whir of the motors outside 
ripped the startled silence. 

“What is it!” cried Lou. “What has 
happened ?” 

“They’ve gone,” said Sara thickly, “to 
see—Oh, I can’t! ” Her voice broke. “It’s 
terrible, Lou. You know how carefully old 
Jim always drives? It—it’s almost as if 
he did it on purpose. They say he crashed 
through the gates at the crossing just 
when the flyer—” 

“Sara!” Sara nodded dumbly. 

“No—no—not that!” echoed June, 
thinly. “I did it,” she said. “It’s my fault.” 
“I’ve got to go!” she cried. “Don’t 
you see I’ve got to go?” She caught the 
handle of the door. 

Roughly Lou’s hand fastened or~ her 
arm. “Don’t be a little fool! Where would 
you go? How would you go—walk? We'll 
hear soon enough.” 

June crumpled back against the wall. 
“T’ve got to go,” she said wildly. “Don’t 
you—don’t you see I—I love him!” 

“You—you love him!” cried Lou hys- 
terically. “You dare to say that—” 

For a second June stared at them— 
through them—beyond the very walls of 
the house it seemed. Then’ very 
gently she slipped down into a chair. 
“You are quite right,” Ske began in a new 
voice of strange deadly calm. “I’ve got to 
wait.” Her dark, panic-filled eyes turned 
hauntedly to the telephone. “I’ve got to 
wait for that to tell me. If there were a 
thousand ways for me to go to him, I'd 
have to wait. It’s a kind of punishment.” 

“TI—I don’t understand,” faltered Sara. 

“How could you?” answered June mo- 
notonously. “But nov that nothing mat- 
ters—that nothing ever will matter—that 
I'll never come back here again as long 
as I live, 'll explain. I'm jealous of you. 
I've always been jealous of you. Your 
father always had more than mine. Your 
home was nicer, and when mother and I 
went away, all the years that we worked 
and saved and denied ourselves it was to 
come back one day to Marshfield and— 
and be envied. And after mother died, as 
soon as I could earn enough I came back 
to try to show off. And when I got here 
you both had more than ever. You had 
your darling little homes, and your hus- 
bands, and your shining little kitchens, and 
your embroidered towels, and your beauti- 
ful silver and—” Tears choked her. 

“But why!” cried Sara. “With all 
you've got—” 

“All I’ve got?” June’s white lips curved 
bitterly. “Do you honestly want to 
know what I’ve got? I’ve got a job 
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get every bit of culture that is possible 
for you to assimilate; learn to think; 
learn to reason; learn to manage your 
work. Also learn to play. Get some joy 
out of every day that passes, no mat- 
ter whether it is by reading, motoring, 
visiting or in some other way—but get it. 
I like the way they do in the old coun- 
tries. In the evening, after the work is 
done, they have music and dancing in 
front of their homes. In this country we 
work too hard and too fast, and do not 
play enough. 

Always practice the golden rule, and 
be kind; give the tired body a place to 
sleep, and the hungry man food. It may 
be that the only appreciation a stranger 
shows for such treatment is the robbing 
of the house, but do not stop being kind 
—always take a chance. There is nothing 
bigger in this world than to take a chance 
on being kind 
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that pays me thirty- 
five dollars a week 
—and a little dark 
room in a flat I 
share with another 
girl— And all I live for fifty weeks out of 
the year is the two weeks I come here 
to show off. For fifty weeks I scrimp and 
save and hunt bargains so that for two 
weeks I can come back here and show off.” 

“But the men?” gasped Lou. “The rich 
men? The flowers and the letters?” 

“Flo—the girl I live with sends them.” 
June said wearily. “I pay for them. I 
send hers when she’s home.” 

“And for that—” cried Lou—“for that 
you—you let him—?” 

“For that,” said June through twisted 
grey lips. “Only until today I wasn’t go- 
ing to do it. I guess it sounds funny, but 
from the minute I met him that night at 
Sara’s, it all seemed silly. I mean our be- 
ing jealous. All at once I didn’t care, I 
just wanted to stay on here and have a 
home like yours and—” 

Sara began to cry hysterically. “Then 
what made you act the way you have?” 

The white suffering in June’s face, 
seemed to deepen. “This afternoon I went in 
to Liberty’s for a cup of tea. You were 
there, Lou, with Jessie Whitten. You were 
in the little nook next to me. You said 
to Jessie, “How could you imagine that 
June would give up the marvelous, fairy 
tale kind of life that she lives, for a fel- 
low like Jim Clark—live in a little one- 
horse town like this? Why Jessie, she has 
everything! And all at once I saw how 
perfectly it had worked. You actually 
envied me. And I couldn’t give it up. That 
—that satisfaction seemed worth more 
than Jim—it was what I’d longed for all 
my life. I wanted more of it.” 

“What fools we've all been!” Sara wept. 

“You envying us!” cried Lou. 

“Tonight,” June went on, “out on the 
balcony, I wanted to touch his hand. I 
wanted to feel his arms around me. I 
didn’t dare. I steeled myself against 
it—against magic and happiness and 
life. I kept saying to myself, ‘Little 
tool—let them know that you haven’t a 
thousandth part what they have—that—’ ” 

“Don’t! Don’t look like that, June!” 
cried Sara. 

Then, drilling steadily into that little 
tight hall came the whir of the telephone. 
“T can’t,” said Lou. 

And Sara put shaking hands to the re- 
ceiver. “Yes,” she said faintly—then 
quicker, “yes—yes.” She began to cry 
weakly. “Yes, I understand. Here. Now.’ 
The receiver slipped back into place. She 
turned, facing them. “They are bringing 
him here; it’s nearest. Oh, don’t you un- 
derstand? He’s not killed. He’s not even 
badly hurt. There isn’t a private room at 
the hospital. He did crash through the 
gates all right—but ovt of the path of 
the flyer. The crazy watchman lowered 
them too soon. Old Jim took the only 
way to save himself! Doc Allen’s with 
them. Better use your room. Lou.” 

Lou’s voice lifted, shrill, panicky. 
“Sara!” she cried. “Catch her! June’s 
going to faint. The silly little baby!” 

An hour later Sara and Lou were mak- 
ing coffee when Bert came _ tiptoeing 
heavily downstairs. “For cat’s sake, 
woman,” he grumbled, “why didn’t you 
tell us that old Jim was in danger of a 
second calamity if we brought him here? 
Jim is drowning in a flood of June’s tears 
and he’s clutching her hand as if he was 
afraid she’d fade away in the night.” 

“If you knew how that poor child 
had suffered over that worthless old Jim 
Clark! Sara and I couldn’t believe it,” 
said Lou. 

“Huh—it’s been pretty plain for ten 
days, hasn’t it?” 

“You boys think you're very clever,” 
said Sara with dignity. “But we didn’t 
think for a minute that June would be 
satisfied to give up her wonderful posi- 
tion, and her life, and everything, for 
a fellow who hasn’t much money.” 

“What do you mean?” shouted Bert. 
“Why old Jim Clark—” 

Lou’s voice drowned him out. “Send 
Ed down for some coffee. They’ve got to 
get home.” 

She turned to her sister. “Two from 
fifty-two leaves fifty any way you 
take it!” 

And then, suddenly, guiltily, the girls 
looked at each other and ever so slowly, 
a trifle wanly, smiled. Which really proves 
that it wasn’t altogether June’s story— 
nor old Jim Clark’s. 
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Iris stayed very still after she had gone. 
The news of Quayne’s imminent depar- 
ture had shocked her into the realization 
of what it would signify to her—never 
to see him again, never to hear his voice 
or touch his hand 

She wavered a moment, then, with a 
swift movement snatching up her cloak 
she stepped out, hatless, into the bright 
spring sunlight and bent her steps towards 
Quay ling. 

She found Straton himself, at the far 
end of the terrace. 

Iris’s light footsteps made no sound 
upon the flags. She had almost reached 
his side when something seemed to apprise 
him that he was no longer alone, and he 
turned round and looked at her. “What 
are you doing here?” he said slowly. 

“I came—to see you,” she answered 
Then, unable to keep back the need to 
know what was uppermost in her mind, 
she went on rapidly: “Is it true, Straton?” 

“Is what true?” 

“Ts it true that 
leaving Quayling?” 

“Yes, it’s quite true.” 

“Why are you going?” she asked 

“I’m going because I’ve nothing left in 
England except memories.” 

“And I’m responsible for—some—of 
those memories,” she said slowly. 

He regarded her consideringly. “Yes,” 
he said. “Perhaps—in a way—for all.” 

“Straton, is there any hope for me—for 

The appeal in her tone seemed to 
rouse him. He glanced at her quickly. 

“Hope—for us? I don’t understand,” 

She made a fierce, impulsive movement 
towards him. 

“Don’t you?” she said, her voice gath- 
ering in intensity. “Is it so difficult, Stra- 
ton? Oh, surely you’ve not forgotten that 
you once—cared ? . Do you remem- 
ber, here, on this very terrace, how I 
begged you to forgive me? And you 
wouldn’t. You sent me away—even 
though, then, I think it hurt you. You 
thought I'd failed you You've 
loved another woman since then, and she’s 
failed you, too. She—doesn’t want you.” 

“No,” he said quietly. “You’re right. 
She doesn’t want me. What then?” 

“This!” she said, her arms flung wide 

him. “You’re lonely—and sad, let me 
comfort you. Let me go with you, Straton, 
wherever you've designed to go. I won't 
isk much—just the ‘right to creep back 
ind make you a little less lonely. I know 
[ ruined your happiness once—perhaps 
twice, as you say . . . . But for me, 
you might never have distrusted Jill. 
But that’s all finished now—over. Let 
me try—just to make you 2 little 
lappy once again.” She paused. “Will 
you? ... . Will you, Straton?” 

Her sweetness, her tenderness, her utter 
ibnegation of self! Only a man who cared 
utterly for some other woman could have 
failed to be touched to his very depths. 
But Quayne was that man. 

“Are you mad, Iris? You broke my 
ife. It was you who first taught me to 
distrust a woman. Let that be sufficient 
for you. Don’t imagine that you could 
paste the pieces together again.” 

She shrank back. In a single sentence 
he had flung the whole onus of his 
ruined life on her, regardless of how he 
himself had met the testing. Dimly, down 
the ages, she heard the echo of the first 
man’s cry: “The woman thou gavest me, 
she tempted me.” And then, somewhere 
within her, awoke the mother-instinct, 
that, hurt to the quick, still conquers its 
own pain in the impulse to shield and 
help what it loves. 

“Then go back to Jill. She still loves 
vou.” The words seemed forced out of 
ner. 

Quayne’s brows drew together. 

“T shouldn’t imagine so—after the way 
I've treated her,” he returned hardly. 

“Then you’re wrong,” she said, with 
quiet conviction. “I’m quite sure Jill loves 
you now exactly as much as she had 
ever loved you. You’ve hurt her, of course 

but you can heal the hurt, and only 
you . . . Women don’t stop loving, 
Straton—that’s just the trouble.” 

She smiled wistfully, and all at 
once it was born in upon Straton 
that this woman, too, whatever her 
faults, had never stopped loving. The 
rust of his egotism crumbied suddenly. 
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brokenly. He took her hand and 
held it closely. “You’ve been very splen- 
did, Iris,” he said. “But neither you nor 
any one else can do that. Jill would have 
forgiven me once. Now that I understand 
things better—I don’t blame her that 
she can’t.” 


ILL was sitting alone in the studio, 

musing on the ironical discrepancies of 
life. Both her pictures had been hung on 
the line, and the more important of the 
two had created much the same kind of 
furore, only more pronounced, as had 
her portrait of Lady Susan. 

The door of the studio opened suddenly 
and old Madelon stood aside to admit a 
visitor. Jill rose instinctively, and then 
stood still, her hand gripping the back 
of her chair. “Miss Lethbridge!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Iris came in and the door closed behind 
her. She was pale, but her eyes were 
luminous, as though lit by some inner fire. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “You're sur- 
prised I should come here, of course.” 

“I don’t know why I should be, I’m 
sure,” responded Jill lamely. 

Iris smiled, a faint, amused smile 

“Let’s be frank with each other for once. 
We both love the same man—and that’s 
never exactly a bond between two wo- 
men.” 

Jill stiffened. “In that case, 
have you come?” she said. 

Iris remained silent a moment. Then 
she bent forward, and said quietly; 

“I’ve come to ask you to go back to 
your husband.” 

A quick flush ran up beneath Jill’s skin, 
then drained away again, leaving her paler 
than before. 

“You ask me to do that?” she said, 
with a faint but unmistakable inflection 
on the word you. “I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you?” Again that pale ghost of 
a smile flitted across Iris’s lips. “And yet, 
it’s so easy to understand. I love him, and 
I want him to be happy. And only you 
can make him so.” 

“TI think you’re mistaken,” replied Jill 

“You think I’m intruding,” put in Iris 





then why 


quickly. “I know it must seem like that 
to you. But there’s something you don't 
know, that Straton will never tell you. 


And I don’t want you to find it out only 
when it’s too late. He’s going away—sell 
ing Quayling and going out of England.” 

Jill’s heart gave a great leap, then 
started racing in her side. It was by 


an immense effort that she _ steadied 
her voice. 
“T think, if that was the case, I should 


have heard the news from Lady Susan 
She would hardly have leit it for you to 
tell me.” : 

Iris, sensing the other’s complete dis- 
trust of her, made a gesture of impatience. 

“You must believe it. Straton himself 
told me that he wag going.” 

Jill froze. So that wag it! Straton was 
going away and he had told—Iris. It all 
seemed horribly, dreadfully clear. The only 
thing she couldn’t understand was why 
Iris had come to tell her about it—unless 
she had wanted to lead her into saying 
that she was willing to go back to 
Straton and then triumph over her. 

“In that case, presumably, it is not I 
whom he wants—to go back—” Jill’s voice 
trembled and broke off. All her determina- 
tion could not keep it quite steady. Then, 
with a sudden proud candour, she added 
“I’m not surprised. He cared for you first, 
and I suppose he can’t help still caring.” 

“Is that what you think?” asked Iris 
slowly. 

Jill nodded. “What else can I think? 

A long silence followed during which 
Iris sat with bent head. At last she began 
to speak in a low, intense voice: 

“T must tell you the truth, then—I must 
I didn’t mean to, but you won’t believe 
without it. You think Straton cares for 
ne? Well, you’re wrong. He’s_ the 
cnly man I love, or ever shall love. 
But I’m no more to him than the 
chair I’m sitting on: Listen. When I 
found he was going out of England— 
leaving everything and going abroad 
—I went to him and asked him to take 
me with him. I knew he couldn’t marry 
me, but I didn’t care. I was willing to go 
with him anyway. [Turn to page 89] 
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Ann Pennincton's Famous Dancing Feet 


have always considered a 
corn a social error,” writes Ann 
Pennington, beautiful Ziegfeld 
dancing star. 


“For a corn is an evidence of 
personal neglect. Why should 
anyone keep one—when a 
dainty Blue=jay plaster will 
remove it so quickly, so ur- 
banely and comfortably?” 

, ff 
For 26 years good old Blue=jay has been keep- 
ing the feet of the famous fit. It is the stand- 
ard home corn-remover, approved not only by 
the millions but by physicians and chiropodists. 
Prove it tonight on your most stubborn corn. 
Blue=jay always welcomes a contest with an 
“old offender.” . . 5 6 « Atall drug stores, 


Blue-j ay 














m THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
1920 
THE ALLEN FACETTED-JEWEL KIN IRRITATIONS 
CHOKER-NECKLACE 
Sendus pAb get 1 Say naar a yar may ae For their immediate relief and 
a nice picture of this beauti chain,descrip- 
dan Misontadalatenaidierieateestinnstecarhertan, healing doctors prescribe 


andsamplesofthebrilliantandglisteningjewelsused 
Materials for one chain (state color $1.25 
Materials for three chains ‘any 3 colors desired ) $2.50 
Our A, success for 10 years. 
Mors os ne eee at will be worn this summer 
hore and vacation resorts. 


=== Resinol 














BATHASWEET 


The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 
To step into a bath that smells like a flower garden—into water so soft an 
limpid it seems to caress the body! Bathasweet brings this luxury to you. 
sprinkle of it fills the room with fragrance, makes the water soft and so othing, 
and leaves about you that indefinable, “scentless” perfume that is the ver} 
height of daintiness. 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at Drug ‘and Department 
Send for free can. THE ©. 8S. WELCH CO. Dept. KF. NEW YORK 
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COOL COMFORT CONSTANTLY 


or the sake of your whole 
family you need theclosed- 





> car comfort afforded by the 
ee? KNAPP 
SEDAN FAN 
\ $10.00 
? Slightly higher West of Rockies 
: For sale where you buy sporting and 
*) ’ auto supplies or write Dept. 64. 
Lin) AS KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION No. 660 6 volt 
—_ ws Port Chester, N. Y. Est. 1890 No. 661 12 volt 
: Install it anywhere. Uses le 
No flies on her” RUNS ON THE BATTERIES OF THE CAR power than a single headligh 
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Original Sketches 
by Paul Teche 
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rant products. Some resemble heaps of fragile gems. 
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CHOOSE your PERFUME ACCORDING «a 
your TYPE and the HOUR 


, » 9 ; oe a - 
Y Lady's dresst) g-lable uld indeed afford 
) « 
temptation to linger tf ¢ Parisian pai 


fumeur were called upon lo fititoul. Tle has atomizer 


of cai ved cry al, and scents that by their subth ly ae 
anal) is or oy their sweetness d ug one. But the fair 
Parisienne d not hesitate and | frst thi , then that. 
\/ ‘ f, rh \ "mn f } 











way, are those ot/ Ds re Paris p ” 
> “) - ” al » > 
age loo auly, les paryvumeurs. 1t home we are accus- 
f. - ) ia 
é med to at inter in @ depariment Store where are ¢ 
lected a variety of perfumes, toilet waters, soaps, p 
, r - 
der, rouge, and So Hubin £arts thi) 
thea Ruse Ae} a) 
al lec fon the Kue ded f l of 
Aas AIS own S/ P> a tio ihe Pp’ tucls Of ALIS Mant- 
— . ; 
J lure, and Ais lillie dN IS ¢ Yaicd in an ? 
Ne ¢ i rs filling. ii é Lé 4 ing 
, , 
KS anid ve Uri rugs, A mirrors, 
and such an array of perfumes as would tempt the most 
frugal among us to turn sybarite. 


Reported by VirGinta Kirkus 
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ITH so much to choose from, first she studies 

* 
her type. Her friend may need perfumes of su h 
and sucha maker, justas she wears clothes from suchand 
such a house. But she herself needs some thing guil 5 
suite different. Mind you, it is not only the fragrance or 
, 4 , 


the question as to whether it should be perfume or toile 


pos Pi, wsanemne hee ho Leaherand ¢ 
water that concerns Aer first, but the brand, f1 





prefer one make of chocolates to another. The season is 
the next consideration. In winter, heavy fabrics and furs 
make possible the use of heavier scents; in summer the 
Ai WET-S¢ ents are alme st ext lusively u sed. Then comes 
the time of day. For morning, a dash of scented bath 
salts in the tub, a soap which blends pleasantly with the 
salts, a lavish sprinkling with fragrant talcum, and per- 
haps a dash of toilet water in the hand basin. Then if 
Milady goes out, she may spray her fur with a fresh, 


i : “ : 
rather light perfume, scarcely perceptible. If, however, 
she is off for the volf links or tennis court. it is in better 
She tS Off for 1€ Oly LINKS Or lennts Court, if tS in elle 

taste to use none. In the afternoon she goes perhaps to 


. , ee 
ay a game of bridge or to attend a lecture at the club. 
, 





$ on an appropriate frock, selects a perfume 
which will not seem too heavy indoors, which suits her 
mood, and which is faintly elusive. Blending of per- 
fumes is not so popular as it was; it is thought better now 
to change with the frock and so repudiate any charge of 
sameness, while yet reflecting one’s individuality. With 
evening comes another and more striking change. For a 
tay-at-home evening, or a play perhaps, the lighter 
lower scents are in better taste, but for a dance, the Ori- 
ental perfumes, exotic and almost heavy, may be used. 
SO you See it is no 
simple thing to be 
absolutely comme- 
il_faut in the matter 
of perfumes if one 
wishes to keep 
a” eas of the dic- 
ates of the latest 
Paris fashions. La 
Mode is a hard 
taskmistress! B® 





OWADAYS no one chooses one perfume and 

uses that exclusively, any more than she wou 
wear one frock always. But she does keep a connecting 
link. As I said before, she chooses her“ Parfumeur” and 
selects from his stock alone. One of the most exclusive 
manufacturers in France remarked: “‘One maker is the 
Ford of “parfumeurs”—he manufactures on a vast scale 
for a vast public, his perfumes need frequené renewal. 
And we—we are the“ Rolls-Royce.” But even among per 
fumes of her chosen brand, there are some that are not 
“her type.” The fragile butterfly blond, for instance, 
would choose violet, white ros ey lilac, while the dark type 

uld select sandalwood or amber. And always, the 

Frenchwoman selects powders and soaps that blend. 1n 
applying perfumes, atomizers are used almost exclu- 
sively. The reason given is that so the fragrance is made 
more haunting, more elusive, than by the method of a 
drop here, and a drop there, which makes it too readil; 
located. Furthermore, with an atomizer, a little goes a 
long way. The reverence with which the whole matter of 
perfumes is treated in Paris makes one stop and wonder. 
How are they made? Europe is the center of the flower 
perfume industry. In Bulgaria, France, Greece, Ana- 
tolia, thousands of acres are given up to the raising of 
one sort of flower or another. From Bulgaria, for in- 
stance, comes the finest attar of roses, and in one secti 
alone thirty thousand acres are under rose cultivation. 
Do you realize that it takes thirty perfect roses to make 
one single drop of the attar, and that those roses must: 
gathered in early morning before the sun has disper 
the dews? One af 
preciaies as ii 
before, the value 
flower perfume: 
against cheap { 
fumes, chemical! 
produced. Usecheap 
perfumessparing:. 
Blend flower sce 
never synthetic per- 
fumes. & BRR 
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Cut out carefully following the out- 
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Other pieces to complete the boudoir set appear 
in the May and June issues of McCall’s Maga 

















SILK MODES 
FOR SUMMER COMFORT 
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RIT TENHOUSI 
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No. 4543, Fashion’s flai 
for tiny ruffles originated 
with Jenny. This one-piece 
frock wears them at wrist 
hip and at hem. To further 
enhance its charm a collar 
and jabot of polka dot are 
added Sizes 14 to 18 


ears, 3 to } bust 


No. 4559, Raglan sleeves 

give the new snug 
shoulder and barrel puffs 
ire of interest on this 
frock which also features 
a Chinese neck. The darn 
ing-stitch may be made 
rom Embroidery No 


1409, Sizes 12 to years 


No. 4552, Since circ 
flounces are the thing, t! 





i. = slip-on frock has employ 
two of them in tier 
j } effect The long set 


sleeves, and a cravat < 
lar tied smartly in fr 
are.also new. Sizes 14 
18 years, 36 to 42 bu 


Ay 
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GIRDLES 
ACCENT SLIM HIPS 


l is well that corsets, diet and exercise 
have reduced our hips. The designers 

of clothes have decided, evidently, that 
the time has come to call attention to 
their slimness. Premet invented the now 
popular “Page Boy” silhouette which 
calls for a tunic that flares out sharply 
below the waistline. Vionnet conceived 
the idea of blousing the waist and outlin 
ing the hips with a gypsy girdle. The 
beltmakers, too, are doing their share. 
Women are now girdled like the globe. 
Bright leather, much ornamented, is 
used, and many flat ilver buckles. 
The effect in each case is to accent 
the youthful slenderness of the hips. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 4550, Straight and No. 4556, A coat frock 


slender, this simple slip with stitched front panels, 
on frock with circular pep may have kimono sleeves 
lum, cravat collar and ¢to which are _ stitched 
cuffs, has the added dis bishop sections with bril 
tinction of being developed liant appliqué in peasant 
in the popular new polka effect from Embroidery 
dot crépt 4 youthful No. 1483. Sizes 14 to 18 
model. Sizes 12 to 20 vears years 36 to 50- bust 


No. 4558, The colorful No. 4545, A very simple 


combination of two fab kimono-cut frock of print 
rics, and a gay sleeve motif ed chiffon with a_ very 
in single-stitch from Em circular flounce adopts the 
broidervy No. 1466 combine up-in-front idea. Distin« 
to make a stunning frock tive with the advantage 


The long shoulder and of exceedingly simple con 
ruffles are chic. Sizes 14 struction. Sizes 14 to 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 


/ 1542 


4 


4542, A paragon of 
rtness, this frock wears 
everly cut jacket over 
ip-on dress with front 
rrings. Three flower 
tiis in rambler stitch 
n Embroidery No. 1457 
rn the front. Sizes 14 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at price ted on Page 
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No $504, A straight one 
piece frock with long gath 
ered sleeves is fashioned of 
dotted silk, with shirred gores, 
sleeve insets and scarf collar 
f a contrasting fabric. Sizes 
14 to 18 vears. 36 to 42 bust 
} 
7 
1\ 
\ 
| \ 
x 4\ * 
YA \ iy 
r “ \ 4 
‘ \*% \ 
- - s 
>, 
/ +1 ; 
! 
| | 
N 1, This two-piece 
has a smart flower motit SS a 
paulet sleeves ind =the ew 
nnis neck The skirt i 
tached to a camisole. Em! 
ery No. 1389, in n 
! ma x i $551 
l l ir aus 
P ’ j Uc ) ’ » 
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No. 4544, Since rutties are the 
accepted trimming this sum 
mer, a flowered slip-on frock 


employs them to outline the 
petal-like tunics and the neck 
\ girdle defines the low waist 
line Sizes 1 to years 
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DECORATIVE 
NECKLINES 


“THE designers of women’s 
l clothes, or perhaps the wo 
men themselves, grew weary of 
the wide oval opening at the 
neck, borrowed from the Itahan 
Renaissance, for it was not al 
ways becoming. It remains as an 
occasional outline, but its trying 
made gracious by 
embroidery in silk 
or metal threads brightens it 
Other necklines have = arrived, 
however. There is the V shape; 
the gypsy scarf in color: the ten 
nis collar with gay cravat; or 
the neck ruffle of soft silk; 
and there is fulness at the shoul- 
softening feature. 
RITTENHOUSE 


severity is 
1 


decoration 


der, another 
ANNE 
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( \4544 1) \ 4540 i 1) 4563 $560 
‘a \* af LA a d wR on .* 
p e prep from The Mc¢ Co., 236 West 37th St., New 


York City, at 


McCALL 





prices 
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No. 4563, Three flounces 

the front and two at the ba 
are sewed to this straightli: 
frock in tiered effect. The lo: 


snug fitting sleeves feat 
godet insets giving the ne 
est sleeve silhouette. Sizes 


to 18 years, 36 to 42 bu 
No. 4540, This two-piece fro 
ffers another innovation ir 

leverly cut circular peplum | 
lengthen the blouse. A tw 
piece skirt featuring a pk 
at the right attach 
to a lining foundation. Si 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 b 


side is 





} 
wf 
a | 
v 
45 
No 
No. 4500, Paris decrees th 
one’s frock must blouse. TI! 


one has accepted the verdi 
joining its waist and sk 
with a stitched girdle. b 
tonhole Embroidery No. 1 
would add distinction. 51 
14 to 18 years, 30 to 46 bi 


listed on Page Qt. 
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NDOUBTEDLY, the feminine, the co- 
quettish touch influences our clothes. 
Even when they are severe in cut, the acces- 
sories are essentially womanly. You see, we 
are imitating the gallants of the picturesque 
ages, not the business machine of today. The 
male then wore all the fine feathers. The jabot, 
the scarf, wide flowing sleeves, brightly jew- 
eled belts, and lovely floating draperies are 
fashionable. Something must move and flutter 
from the most severe gown or suit. That is the 
season's silhouette. The brilliant scarf does 
most of the work. The deep jabot is its rival. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Sirip-On No. 4557, Laptes’ 


4547, 
Dress; two-piece circular skirt. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4 yards 


of 40-inch; jabot, 2 yard of 40-inch 
Width, about 4'4 yards. Appliqué motii 
may be made from Embroidery No. 1524. 


terial; contrasting, 


AND 


5 


% 
Width at lower edge, about 17g yards. 


MIssEs’ 


yard 


of 


No. 4558, Lapiges’ AND MIssEs’ 
Surp-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves; narrow _. circular 
flounces. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
35g yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial. Width at lower edge, 
about 13¢ yards. 


No. 4545, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ 
Siip-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves; circular flounce. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 24% yards of 40-inch 
material; flounce, 11% yards 
of 36-inch all-over lace. 
Width, about 3'4 yards. 


Siip-ON 
Dress; with scarf and narrow skirt ruffles ; 
set-in sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 334 yards of 40-inch ma- 


4557 


40-inch. 











Patterns may be bought 


from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page o1 
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SKIRTS REQUIRE 
CAREFUL DESIGNING 


1 ' ; 
eve f r evel Nn ( \\ one 
ist be ar tect t here t 
( iW the ] ( \t hat the 
lolyneux, th Paris designer, put 
Young women, no matter how tall 
can be reckle Older women cannot 
All sho kirts demand artistry nu 
treatment Decoration must accord 
vith length of line from shoulder to 
hem © must insets and flounces. [1 
uu study these frocks, each express 
ng a new fashion, you will see how 
it is done. The length of gown an 
the placing of its decoration, are fa 
tors largely contingent on one’s height 


ANNE RITTENHOUSI 
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4546 


No. 4554, Lapres’ anp Misses’ No. 4546, Lapres’ anp Misses’ No. 4557, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Siip-On Dress; two-piece skirt Two-Piece Dress; two-piece St iie-On Dress; with scarf and 





with inverted pleat at each side skirt attached to lining; slip- puffed sleeves. Sizes 14 to 1s : 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 on blouse. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size | 
bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 40 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 33 yards of 40-inch material ; 
inch material; contrasting, 34 requires 44g yards of 36-inch contrasting, 1% yards of 4 
yard of 40-inch. Width at material. Width at lower edge, inch. Width at lower edge 
lower edge, about 15¢ yards. about 1% yards about 1% yards. ‘ 

‘ 





‘ 
o 
an | 
— ~ 2 
fx . 
Pe x 
V | No. 1 
N $556, Lapies’ a Misses’ N $543, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress. Size 14 to 18 years Sirp-On Dress; gathered 
50 bust. Size 36, 14 yards sleeves with insets; collar and | 
{ 54-inch bordered material: iabot. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 45 
ontrasting, yard of 54-inch, to 46 bust. size 30 requires lj 
it crosswise. Width, about 13¢ 27g yards of 40-inch mate wl * "ee 
irds Monogram in atin- rial; contrasting, 1'4 yards of 4556 4543 
titch from Embroidery No. 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
l ) may be used about 1% yards 


Patteras may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at “prices listed on Page gt. 
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LONG SLEEVES 
INCREASE IN POPULARITY 


1ilS summer we must give due 

| consideration to our arm cover- 
ings. A sleeve is now a sleeve, not a 
substitute in the form of a cap or a 
ruffle at the shoulder. There are occa- 
sions when the arm is delightfully and 
comfortably bare, but the majority of 
hours find us clothed from wrist to 
shoulder, probably to secure a balance, 
for there is very little skirt. Riotous 
ornamentation diverts attention to 
these sleeves. Embroidery, applique, 
and borders, play their part. Cuffs par 
ticularly, are very gay. The occasion 
for very short sleeves or a sleeveless 
effect is for sports, a style originating 
at Cannes which will meet with ap 
proval on one’s own court this summer 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 











id No. 4563, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4558, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
1s Siip-On Dress; with long gath- Sitip-On Dress; kimono sleeves 
ered sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 lengthened. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
1 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
requires 37g yards of 36-inch 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
re material; contrasting, 3g yard Width, about 13¢ yards. Em- 
of 36-inch. Width at lower  broidery No. 1524 may be used 
edge, about 1% yards. as a sleeve appliqué / 
J \ 
| / 
/ } 
j i A 
| 


rr 
MS 4552 
\ Emb. No. 





& 
No. 4552, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4551, Lapres’ AND MIsseEs’ No. 4542, Lapres’ AND MIsseEs’ 
Surp-On Dress; with circular Two-Piece Dress; two-piece Sirp-On Dress; | sleeveiess 
peplum flounce. Sizes 14 to 18 camisole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, to 44 bust. Size 36, 234 yards 
J 34 yards of 40-inch. Width, blouse, 134 yards of 40-inch of 40-inch ; contrasting, 1% 
4558 (\\ 4552 f 4551 h 4 4542 A { about 14% yards. Scallops may material; contrasting, 154 yards yards of 40-inch. Width, about 
- §- .- - Z be worked in buttonhole-stitch of 40-inch. Width at lower 154 yards. Embroidery No. 1300 
using Embroidery No. 499. edge, about 154 yards. may be worked in single-stitch 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page g1 
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ANNE RITTENHOUSI 


A/ 


No. 4544, Misses’ anp JuNTors’ 

Si1p-On Dress; kimono sleeves 

lengthened; four petal tunics 

Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16, 314 

yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 

13, yards of 40-inch. Width, 
i about 1% yards. 


No. 4550, Misses’ AND JuNroRs’ 
Siip-On Dkess; with circular 
peplum. Sizes 12 to 20 years 
Size 16 requires 3% yards of 32 
inch material. Width, about 1!4 
yards. A motif would be ef 
fective in satin-stitch using Em- 
broidery No. 1377 


an 
rag 


No. 4504, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Stip-On Dress; with one-piece 
straight flounce. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2 
yards of 40-inch; slip, 2% yards 
of 40-inch; yoke and flounce, 
25 yards of 24-inch lace. Width, 
about 1'4 yards 
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$564, I ES’ A M N 15¢ Lapies’ AND Muisst | \ | {| 
Strp-On Dress; with puffed Siip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 \ y\ | 1] 
leeves. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 ears, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 35¢ 1\\ /) | \\ 
to 42 bust. Size 33¢ yards ol vards 40-inch; ™% yard 40-inch | ic 1 \ ‘Rh 4544/) i ‘ 
40-inch material; 5¢ yard of 40 Width, about 2% yards. Embroi 1504 he y W150 JA 4504 es 4550 | eo ‘ 
inch. Width, about 17, ird dery No. 1409 may be used q 

Patterns 1 hought fron VM c¢ de ’ r by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page or. 
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GIRDLES DEFINE 
THE HIPLINE 


HIt gypsy sash has been intro- 


duced into fashions because it 





























, Was an excellent thing to divide the 
_ wide full skirt from the long slim 
bodice. It was exaggerated at first, 
but like all fashions, it was simpli 
fed and made fit for universal 
usage. It has produced a dozen 
varieties of hip girdles, all serving 
the same cause :to gracefully divide 
the frock. Regard these frocks well 
See how each girdle does its work 
| \When there is no girdle, rows of 
| shirring in front mark the hipline. 
( ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
No. 4485, Lapiges’ ANp Misses’ 
Dress; with slip; two-piece cir- 
cular skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, dress, 4 
yards of 40-inch; slip, 27@ yards 
of 36-inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Embroidery No. 1463 
would be suitable for painting or 
embroidered in chain-stitch. 
No. 4491, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Dress; kimono sleeves; straight 
lower edge; separate slip. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 
Size 36, 234 yards of 54-inch ma 
terial. Width, about 17 yards. 
No. 4507, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress; with scalloped 
tunic. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 334 yards of 4¢ 
inch; contrasting, 134 yards of 
40-inch. Width, about 1% yards 
Ribbon wheels may be made with 
Embroidery No. 129 
- 
}\ | 
: VA | 4559 a “49 
. ‘ae ile ZZ 4542 
~ 
! sy 
] v 
No. 4559, Misses’ AND JUNIORS No. 4542, Lapies’ anp Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 Sirp-On Dress; with shirred 
years. Size 16, 274 yards of 36 front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
inch material. Width, about 134 44 bust. Size 36, 314 yards of 36 
; 4542 H \} yards. Appliqué motif may be inch; contrasting, 34 yard of 36 
; Ww made with Embroidery No. 1524. inch. Width, about 15 yards. 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1. 
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Family size, now $1.00, instead of $1.50 


Announcing Reduced Prices 
MARY ANN 
CAKE SHELL PANS 


Altogether different! They even bake the bottom 
of the cake outside the pan. A shell dainty, 
delicate, tender as fresh honeycomb. Delicious 
filled with fresh or canned fruits, custards, jellies, 
preserves, etc. Novel 
desserts for every occa- 
sion. Family size bi 
enough for liberal help- 
ing all ’round; banquet 
size (six separate pans) BANQUET SIZE 

for individual service. Now $2 instead of $3 
Accurate measure assures best cooking results. 
Mary Ann Accurate Measuring Cups are made to 
United States Government standards; used by all 
famous cooking experts. 
All ofthe Mary Ann pro 
ducts are made of highly 
polished aluminum; last 













forever. Boxed attractive- 





ly for presentation. 
Sold everyw here: 






Mary Ann Accurate 
Measure Cups 
Set of Six now $1.00 
instead of $1.25 


department stores, 
house- furnishing 
stores, gilt shops. 


J@euew 


MARY ANN MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 45, LANCASTER, PA 
My dealer does not have Mary Ann products. Please 
send direct by parcel post 
- amily size 4 
Sets Banquet Size $ 
Sets Accurate Measure Cups $ 

Enclosed is check, or money order 


Name 
Address 


City or town 


















You can complete 


High School Course 
TR CEL ER Yo can, comets 


inside two years. Meets a!l requirements for en- 
trance to and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six © practical courses are described ip our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-B8-GO Drexel Av. 4 55th St. ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


DRESSMAKING 
LEARN AT HOME 


Save ¥2 on 
all your 
clothes 


















WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 





See eee eee eae eB eae ee ee ee eee ee 
Da Woman's Institute, Dept. 3 G, Scranton, Pa. 
P I I tell 
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NEEDED 
ARTICLES 
COMPLETE 
SUMMER 
WARDROBE 
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No. 4180, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
CostuME Sup. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
t yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, about 1) yards. 

No. 4487, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Srep-In Cuemise. Sizes small, 
medium, large. Medium size, 


.) 





36 to 38 bust, 17¢ yards of 4( 
nch, Rambler-stitch. Embroi 
dery No. 1120 may be used. 


No. 4570, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Btiovuse. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
, 2 vards of 40-inch; collar 
ind cuffs, 44 yard of 40-inch. 
No. 4565, Laptes’ AND Missi 
Stip-On Biovse. Sizes 14 to 


16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
vards of 40-inch ma 
rial. Satin-stitch motif may 


be made using Embroidery 
No. 1267. 

No. 4288, Lapin inp Missi 

Cape Coat. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 3 


; yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 4 yards of 40-inch 
No, 4213, Lapres’ anp Missi 
Coat, Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36, 234 yards 

nch; lining and facings 
yards of 40-inch 
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The tie that binds all hearts—soft, 
silken, lovely hair! This can be the 
priceless possession of any woman 
who will take good care of her hair. 
Careful washing is the first step. 
And the important thing is the right 
shampoo. Experience of millions of 
women, over many years, proves the 
beautifying power in 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 
This is the preparation which brings out all 
the natural beauty in the hair, making it thor- 
an and giving it the appearance of 
ce. It brightens each strand 








it fluffy and full of luster. 


Economical To Use 
Canthrox costs only about three cents a 
shampoo. Dissolve a teaspoonful in a cup of 
warm water. Apply to the scalp and rub it 
in thoroughly all over the head. The thick, 
creamy lather will remove every atom of dirt 
and allexcess oil, T ir dries quickly with- 
out streaking. Get Canthrox at any drug store. 
FREE Trial Offer 

Canthrox is the most pleasant, simple, effective 
and economical hair wash, to prove which we 
will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to 
any address on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & SON 


16 So. Peoria St., Dept. 651 









1 Chicago, Il. 














vr 


or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
y, at prices listed on Pa 








Your EYES Never 
Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed 
rest and relaxation—except to 
your EYES. Not only does 
travel expose them to cinders, 
smoke and coal gas, but days 
spent in the open result in irri- 
tation by sun, wind and dust. 


Protect and rest your EYES 
this summer with Murine. 
It instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES—en- 
couragesa clear, bright, healthy 
condition. This timie-tested 
lotion contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 
Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 92, Chicago 
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McCall Transfer 15 13 


Painted Silks 
of Vivid Hues 


Summer scarfs, eve nfing shawls and 
evening gowns flutter and shimmer— 
none are more attractive than those 
decorated with painted designs in glow- 
ing brilliant colors. Even hats are painted 
according to the latest Paris reports. 


Trimmings for 
Smart Frocks 


Just atouch of embroidery or smock- 
ing makes the style of many a frock 
this season. Applique is used in dozens 
of ways. (One is illustrated below. ) 
These and other aids to beauty and 
fashion are shown in 


The Catalogue 
Number 
A complete listing of all McCall 


decoration, ornament and trimming de- 
signs in the Summer Issue 


McCALL 
NEEDLEWORK 


AND DECORATIVE ARTS 


25 Cents at all 
McCall Pattern Departments 


or 35 cents by mail from Dept. 7M 
The McCall Company, New York 







McCall 
Transfer 


1512 

















TWO CHIC 
BLOUSES— 
LINGERIE AND A 
CAPE COAT 
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No. 4555, Lapies’ anp Misses’ 
Costume Sip; with side 
godets. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 2%4 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 134 
yards. Embroidery No. 1338 
in satin-stitch and eyelets 
would make a dainty finish. 
No. 4209, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Step-In Cuemise. Sizes 14 to 


36 requires 15g yards of 36- 
inch material; bands, 434 
yards of 4'4-inch. 

No. 4565, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Strp-On BLouse; with cravat 
collar. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36 re 
quires 244 yards of 36-inch 
material; contrasting, 5g yard 
of 36-inch. 

No. 4567, Laptes’ aNp Misses’ 
BLovusE; with jabot. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust 
Size 36 requires 2/2 yards of 
36-inch material or 2 yards of 
54-inch material. 


| No. 4572, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
li Care Coat; with convertible | 
collar. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
47g yards of 40-inch material 
or 3% yards of 54-inch mate- | 
rial; lining, 334 yards of | 
40-inch. 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 

The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed gr. 
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Have You a 
“Tell-Tale Neck? 


HESE ¢¢tell-tale necks’? so many 

young women have. What ignor- 
ance of life’s fundamental matters they 
reveal. 

For simple goiter, which deforms so 
many otherwise charming women and 
children, is the easiest known disease to 
prevent. 

You prevent it by simply using a 
different kind of salt on the table and 
in cooking—Morton’s Salt, iodized to 
prevent goiter, yet tasting no different. 

Health authorities, finding that most 
foods are deficient in iodine, asked us 
to restore to fine table salt the tiny trace 
of iodine that was in it before refining 


We did so. 


Now, that iodine makes a more com- 


took it out. 


plete food of the salt and keeps the 
thyroid neck gland from enlarging. 
We've a 
wonderful free book that every woman 


ought to read, 


Your health is safeguarded. 


Fill out the coupon 
now and mail. 

Your grocer has Morton’s Todized 
Salt. 


that of children. Get it today ! 


Don’t risk your own health or 


free to women 





FREE! Morton Salt Co., 
‘Dept. 73, Chicago, IIL. 

Please send me FREE copy “The 
Prevention of Simple Goiter’’ 

Name 


Address 


City 





a ie State _— so 


MORTON'S 
SALT 


PLAIN AND IODIZED 


“When it Rains — it Pours” 








Sanitation 
demands this 


precaution 





Ir is not enough to keep the 
toilet bowl clean The hidden 
trap, too, must be purified — 
especially in hot weather. 

Brushes cannot reach the trap. 
ButSani-Flushean. Itdoesaway 
with sediment and foul odors. 
And it banishes all labor and 
back-bending. Simply sprinkle 
in Sani-Flush, follow the direc¢ 
tions on the can. Flush. Stains, 
marks, incrustations disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a household ne- 
cessity. It cannot harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can 


30c in Far West. 35c in Canada 


Sani-Flush 


eueunen 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


True Hycrenitc Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 














Thé New Freely-Lathering 
Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


FRECKLES 


Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
and Have a Beautiful Complexion 
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YOUNG FASHIONABLES WILL DELIGHT IN 
, . THESE SMART MODES 
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No. 4436, Littie Boy’s Suit; | 


knee trousers. Sizes 2 to 8 

years. Size 6 requires 2 yards Sad rr] as 

of 32-inch material; contrast na . 

ing, 3¢ yard of 36-inch. 

No. 4391, Littte Boy’s Suit 2. \— 

Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 6, gl S 

waist, 144 yards of 32-inch 4501 

material; trousers, collar and 

cuffs, 144 yards of 32-inch. 

No. 4420, Cuitp’s Dress; 

with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 

years. Size 8, 27g yards of 
36-inch material; contrasting, 
g yard of 36-inch. 

No. 4503, Grrw’s Sxir-On 

~DRESS; two-piece circular 
Skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years 
Size 10 requires 176 yards of 
36-inch material; contrasting, 

vard of 36-inch. 












4498 “ 


No. 4498, Misses’ ano J 
10RS’ Dress. Sizes 12 to 
years. Size 12, 2% yards 
54-inch bordered materia! 











iT MOST 4 i 
N $544, Misses’ AND JuNIorS’ Siip-ON 4550 No. 4502, Grrw’s Siip-O 
Apply ——— UR te your wi ndshield Apply Twice Dress; kimono sleeves lengthened. Sizes } “4 Dress; kimono sleeves; 
ice ear, and whether sprir 5 4 . , ‘ a 
showers or drenching downpours you A Year 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 334 yards ot 4 No , cular flounces. Sizes 6 to 
years. Size 10, 234 yards 






ch material. Sleeve motif may be made ; 
n buttonhole- and running-stitch from la Q ~N ae 36-inch material. Embroi 


} No. 1450 in darning-stitch 


are alw a ees of clear vision oe 
t sana the -E NTIRE windshield, NO- 

{\LUR is absolutely transparent. You 
can’t evens eit after it isapplied...in # . 






fact you wouldn't kn« w it wason your Embroidery No. 1288 - - — e \ ~ e j 
windsh sa Soceteian ‘ te Kam Dr , 4 ~, mr Ne 4502 t NJ wy, or sone ma ke an_ effective 
sine. NO Ja, ia ” . A | \ ; 7 : rimming. 
Se Se a , | | } _ j No. 4550, Misses’ anp JuN No. 4501, Cuitp’s D 
i a: Lis m _ i | 4 ; i. } iors’ Sitip-On Dress. Sizes 12 with bloomers; kim: 
- ; Te 1 a7 My hau } "| to 20 years. Size 12, 24g yards sleeves. Sizes 2 to 8 year 
ett rine ‘ — | UN |B ba om] | | of 36-inch; %4 yard of 36- Size 8, 24% yards of 32 
5 disceh: Sho baa doles sone ee Lb Wie. ky CP ka inch. Rambler Embroidery material; contrasting | 
STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. B-68, Memphis, Ten I 4503 4544 $502 4550 4498 No. 1457 may be used s yard of 32-inch. 
——<=<= AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS Patte nay be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page gt. 
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IN FOR HAPPY 
YES VACATION DAYS 










































































No. 4566, Littte Boy’s aa 
Suit. Sizes 2 to 8 years 
Size 6, 2% yards of 32- e eat 
inch ; ¥8 yard of 36-inch. e e 
Motif in running-stitch new antis ti 
from Embroidery No. ep Cc 
1310 may be used. . ° ° 
No. 4569, Cutxp’s Dress; in vanishing cream form 
with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Size 6, 234 yards . . A 
of Sita: Et ee HIS. ointment contains the 
36-inch. Feather stitch- active principle of Zonite in 
ing may be made with a new organic chemical com- 
Embroidery No. 448. pound. It is invaluable where a 
No, 4379, Cuttp’s Suip- continuing antiseptic action is de 
On Dress; with panta- , ee Be SANNSEPNC At oF 38. Ge- 
lette slip. Sizes 2 to 8 :°T mb. No. ta sired. Zonite Ointment is non- 
years. Size 8, dress, 154 irritating and non-poisonous,with 
yards of 32-inch; slip the soothing, emollient properties 
ont hah, © F pe oe eer of a vanishing cream of the high- 
be made with Embroi- est type. 
Ty ox 
Ss = — Burns and Scratches— & | ™ 
\o) For surface injuries rub 7" | ye 4 
in a small quantity of Ak \ 
Zonite Ointment; being | y) 
greaseless it will dis = a 
\ appear. Repeat treat- ma 
] ment every few hours. of 
| Insect Bites—Zonite Ointment neutralizes 
| the poison from bee stings, mosquito 
| bites, etc.; also helps to reduce the 
swelling and inflammation and prevents 
| infection. 
Sunburn—Not only > 
My soothing and healing in a 
=} its nature, but provides g 
BY thorough antisepsis of : 
Wj inflamed tissues. A safe- Pe 
guard against blisters 
i and sores. 3 a 
Poison Ivy — Zonite Oint- 
. ment neutralizes many plant poisons, 
allaying the itching, disinfecting the 
| blisters, and preventing the spread ot 
it the infection. 
a Body I ‘ani 
| ody Deodorant (Vanish- 
ing) —Zonite Ointment 
is a powerful deodoriz- 
No. 4571, Curtp’s / ing agent actually des- 
Dress; with bloom- troys obnoxious odors. 2 
ers. Sizes 2 to 8 It is greaseless, stainless = 
years. Size 8, 234 and aromatic. Disap- 
vards of 36-inch: pears like a vanishing cream. 
| | contrasting, 544 yard / 
| of 32-inch j Onsaleatdrugstores; 
| | | | » 50c for large tube. 
| | / a sa Full directions in 
iz | | Vay 7) ff + ant every package. 
No. 4408, Misses’ anp / Lf - we cat 
J untors’ Evenrinc Dress; | | CF si Oi t t 
a CHICIUAE skirt. / } } | No. 4559, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Sirp- In men 
ee | ss Ox Drass; with shired front. Sies 12 | ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
On kirt crosswise). Em- se (\ \ No. 112 om h ie ff a gl - “> oem ag ” . r Postum Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
a . ys s ch; puffs, 4 yard of 40-inch. Darn- = ae am o@ om ow om om oo ow oe ow = 
o- roidery No. 1524 may &Y , ) ing-stitch Embroidery No. 1496 is een PRODUCTS COMPANY j 
used _to make appli- $549 suggested to trim. | Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. ~ 
© motif, | (1) Please send me a free copy of the Zonite Ointment ' 
No 4568, LitTLe Boy’s or as P fn a fy ea ae en- ] 
S IT; knee trousers. Sizes No. 4549, Grrv’s Strp-On No. 4553. Grrt’s Srip- hgh i. , ‘ d a \ tance spins aii 
- to 6 years. Size 6 re- Dress; with panels; ki- On Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 PA G YY gr: f ; it | 
lires 232 yards of 32- mono sleeves lengthened. vears. Size 10, 2 vards of / \ | frr\ ri Ly . | Name 
inch material. Embroi- Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 36-inch; contrasting, 3 be ¥ ji \ | f Th LS fap | Address I 
lery No. 1072 may be 10, 23% yards of 40-inch yard of 36-inch. Embroi- | || \/ \\\/ HU y r | /| (| l 
ed for monogram in material; 3% yards of dery No. 1120 in ram- , toss || th ee “ - at! y I City : meg dy Seater | 
Satin-stitch. ready-made pleating. bler-stitch mav be used. 4569 4571 4408 4379 4540 4553 4559 | In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 


- — setisieniinagea — % a ee ce 


ail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by n 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page gi 


















Mellin’s 
Food 


Your baby 
have the cood health 
that is obtained from 
using the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication. 


should 


LADS Se LANE LS LAS EA 
GLI SEES A I SELL I LER LL FTL IS 





Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads iii 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


— 


Boston, Mass. 
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McCall dealers, or b y m ul 


a 
4495 
I 

No. 4475, Cuttp’s Dress; 
with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 
8 vears. Size 6, 3 yards ol 

inch material; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch 
Appliqué motifs for the 
pockets may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1336. 


No. 4495, Cuttp’s Siip-On 
Dress; with bloomers 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6 
requires yards of 32- 
inch material; contrasting, 
yard of 36-inch, 
No. 4548, Littte Boy’s 
Suit; with drop seat. Sizes 
2 to 6 years. Size 6 re- 
quires 134 yards of 32- 


yards of 36- 
material; contrasting, 
36-inch, 


inch or 1 
inch 
yard of 


4475 





New York Cit 


postage pr repaid, 
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t prices lis 
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4484 


No. 
Suit. Sizes 6 to 12 
years. Size 
of 27-inch or 35¢ yards 
of 32-inch material. 


No. 4472, Cuivp’s Siip- 
On Dress; with drap- 
eries. Sizes 4 to 10 
years. Size 10, 33 
of 36-inch material; 
edging, 814 yards. Em 
broidery No. 1338 may 
be worked ‘in satin- 
stitch and eyelets. 


No. 4508, Misses’ Anp 
Juniors’ Surp-On 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
vears. Size 12, 23@ yards 
of 40-inch; contrasting, 
yard of 40-inch. 


No. 4500, Misses’ AND 
Juniors’ Dress. Sizes 
12 to 20 years. Size 12, 
3% yards of 36-inch; 
contrasting, 5¢ yard of 
36-inch. Appliquée may 
be made with Embroi- 
No. 1524. 


s yards 


dery 


4484 4500__| 


from 
>d on Page or. 





10, 43¢ yards | 
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ALL'S MAGAZINE JULY 


Blondes! 


Don’t Let Your Light Hair 
Grow Dark 


Don't let your hair turn dark, faded or 
streaked. Keep it light, fluffy and golden 
always. If you see your hair changing color, 
growing dull and unattractive, losing its 
pretty golden sparkle and charm, try Blondex 
he fi re it is too late. Blondex is a new Swed 
ish light hair shampoo, made especially for 
blonde and light hair, and it will bring back 
all the shining gold and keep your hair look- 
ing beautiful. Blondex,is not a dye and it is 
not injurious in any way. Over half a million 


users. Fine for children’s hair. Get Blondex 
at all good drug and department stores, 
Money back if net delighted. 


BLONDEX 


The Blonde Hair Shampoo 


Tea ee ‘ManagersWan ted 





rained managers. Shortage acute. We 
* , aily calls for managers, assistant managers 
on } table directors, bu: str ete.«--both men 
i EARN $5,000 T You 
v. qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis Sy: etemn of 
a, Sp — Time spend for FREE ut BFoU b in touch with big 
por opportunities. Send for “Pouring 
im * For Profit."’ te today. - 


Lewis "Tea Room Institute 
Dept. F-5051 —_————— D. C. 








4484, Boy’s BLouse | 


Statement of the Ownership, Menage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 





f MecaLL’s MAGAZINE, published monthly at New 
rk, N. Y., for Apri 1 1926. 
State of New York, County of New York. ss 
Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
iforesaid, personally appeared John D. Hartin an, who, 
ving been duly sworn according law, deposes 
he is the Assistant asurer of The 





of McCall's 





gazine and that 
knowle a and 









required by the / 
section 443, Posts 


and addresses of the 


es publisher 
editor, and 





business agers 
Company 37th St t 
; E ry P 236 West 37t 
Street, N. Z C.; Managing Edite = Not ne. Business 


Managers None 
J the owners § are The McCall 
McCall Corporati 
all ¢ 


2 That Compar 
New York, n, Wilmington, Del., (Owr 
€ f the 





The following are the names and addresses of stock 

holders 1} ling er cent or more of the capital 

to f MeCall Corporation 

Claude R. Branch, 15 Westminster Street, Providence 

R. 1, Oliver B. Capen, 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Cit Irving M. Da Broadway, New York City 
Dent of N. Y 





8 West 58th Street, New York Cit Piper Bros 

ie 13135 Nat. Soo Line Bldg Minneapolis, Mir 
K. Rice Jr. & (¢ 120 Broadway, New York City 
nford Robi 26 Liberty Street, New York City 





] 
y. lece ased, for 
Gilbert Ottley Trus for James 
for Lucetta G. 
Trust 








a 
fide owne and t has no reason to belie* 
hat any other per clation, or corporation has 4 
nterest direct or in the said stock, bor 
r other securities s so stated by him 
hn Hartman 

Sworn to and subscribed efore 
lay of March, 1926. Walter J. Be 
New York County N 32. New Y 
N 8017. Kings County No. 46. K 
No. 8037 My ¢ mission expires 
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theres 
Witchery 


. ; . 
in thre 
Uh WAKO 
. = 


New 
Way 





TSE of costliest jar creams rarely, if ever, 
y VoL equals my dainty new way of keeping the 
Ais skin velvety smooth, soft, ten-free con clear— 
so lam told everyw here. That is because science 
has yet to discover how certain magical eom- 
\ plexion beautifiers—the secret of a skin that’s 
\ always young—may be included in jar creams. 
Thus you find these precious-to-youth ingred- 
E>», ients only in Sem-pray—a cleverly solidified 
¥ cream which melts instantly on your skin. 
Now this rose-pink cream of witching almond 
ragrance comes in a modish new, oval con- 
3 tainer with slide up bottom. You hold the con- 
tainer and softly, evenly, quickly smooth Sem- 
pray. over your skin. No waste no dipping af | 
nee rsin jars—no messiness. You'll appreciate 
the 


‘light’’ and less greasy feel of this com- 


bined cleansing, nourishing and foundation | 
cream. Use it all three ways—as directions | 


, state—to glory in a girlish loveliness other 
’ methods never gave you. Today, ask at any 
oe store for*‘Sem-pray.” Jt is 
le conven- guarentee safe, pure, re- 
iable. Will not irritate the 

most sensitive skin, Can’t 
grow hair. Price only Ge— 
in new oval containerorori- 
ginal cake form. For trial 
adtre and beauty booklet, 
ress: Mme La Nore, 

9-H Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sem-Pray 


the Secret of a Shin 
thats Always Young” 


Campbell’: s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless a 2 
Cooker Range sa) 


ally asensation—everybody wants one. 
es everything any good range will do 
i also provides for the waterless way of 
king vegetables, etc., retaining heal 

ile ding mineral salts and vitamins Has 
h oven for baking, large electric 
reless cooker for b« iling. double electric 
rill on top for frying, ete. Oven heat 
aut matically regulated” turns electricity 

and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write & © catalog and free hepith food 

ok Cash or easy payr Ww price 

llamazeyou. Mail po: stalorietter t day. 
William Campbell Co., 1007 Unien Av. 
Aliance, Ohio Georpitenn, Ontario 


ient to 
arry with 
you at all 


times—in 
bandbay 












Mor® and more people are using bath salts. Here A your opporti 
ty to earn money every day right in your own hom: Make ther 
rt your own use or cifts. t's easy and pleasant. ‘Send —, e 
rait or Money Order and we supply you with enou 
«redients to make five pounds. Quality omgere ae: rably with 

‘ m the marke Satisfaction guarant o uy the salt at 
y y drug store for a few cents ur choic aan one of five odors 








Jasmine (Amber) Lilac Lavender Chepre (Green 
Rose (Pink Violet (Purple 
mplete instructions sent FREE with ingredients 


Write now / 


DE LUXE LABORATORIES 
405 Lindquist Bldg. ote Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Something DIFFERENT 
for Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
havein mind —the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tiny de ancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tual color than sunlight. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

ou have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will giveit. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. At all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J. W. Kosi Co., 642 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
















4566 


No. 1 ‘5 3 





Misses’ 
Sirp-ON 
Dress; circular peplum 


No. 4550, 
JuNIoRS’ 


AND 


Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


| Size 12, 2% yards of 
36-inch; collar, 44 yard 
of 36-inch. 

No. 4489, GrIRQL’s 


Jumper Dress; with 
guimpe and bloomers. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 8, 234 yards of 40- 
inch; guimpe, 14 yards 
of 36-inch. Embroi- 
dery No. 1473 in single- 
stitch may be used. 


No. 4374, Misses’ AND 
| Juntors’ Dress; three- 
piece circular skirt. 


Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


Size 12, 3 yards of 36- 
inch; collar, % yard 
of 36-inch. 
No. 4505, Misses’ anp 
Juniors’ S.rp-On 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
vears. Size 12, 27% yards 
of 40-inch; yard oi 
0-inch 
— 
| 
—— 
Vim: Ti 
} 
ey Usd 
4569 4566 4489 4550 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, 
ll Co., 236 West 


The Mc< 


37th 





No. 4566, Littte Boy’s 
Suit; knee trousers. Sizes 
2 to 8 years. Size 6, 2% 
yards of 32-inch; contrast 
ing, ¥ yard of 36-inch. 
Elephant motif may be 
worked in cross-stitch us- 
ing Embroidery No. 1453. 


No. 4569, CuILp’s Dress; 
with bloomers. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Size 6 requires 
234 yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, 34 yard 
of 36-inch. 


No. 4471, Curip’s Stre-On 
Dress. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 6, 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. Embroidery 
No. 1446 in rambler- and 
daisy-stitch would be ef- 
fective trimming. 





4505 


St., New York City, 





4489 
_E mb, 











or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
at prices listed on Page 91. 





This Bye-L o Baby 
has a Birth Mark 





Tucked away on the back of its chubby 
little neck is the ‘*birthmark’’ of the Bye- 
Lo Baby Doll 


who created 


the name of the sc ulptor 
this cunning doll that has 
captured the country. 
appealing little 
You see poor imitations of the 


een widely 


Bye-Lo 


This quaint, face has t 


copied. 


Baby Doll on every side, but you can be absolutely 
sure of the genuine by looking for the name im- 
printed on the back of the neck and the signature 


of the sculptor, Grace Storey Putnam, on the tag 
fastened to the 

To be 
leading toy 
does not have it on hand write Dept., 


dress. 


had in nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches, at 
If your dealer 


16B 


in obtain one 


and department stores. 


ana 


we will tell you where you « 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
genuine *“*K and K"’ Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
111-119 East 16th St., 





New York City . Po 
5% C 
A's 

4 m 
= § % . = 





Ee 
This label i 


attached to every 
genuine Bye-Lo Baby 


Doll, 











Face PowDER 


stein and | »ved ur generations 


WHER 


, Dept.20412 


7 Didn't Think 
Making Money 
Could Be 
So Much Fun” 










Weald you like to make $10 to home 
ind thrill to the joy of decoratin, flovely 4 

aaa ou ny pos ability 

women with n e previou 3 & Fy ure aan 
Fireside ‘Ine ustries ou 


w 
8 ae more interesting diversjon--and 
= alwa welcom 
le pisure time 


ou get articles cheap-- 
e furnish artist’s 
outfit without —e rt oa = members. 


amas NEW 

FREE On DECORATIVE A 

Gives full details of 

source of spare-time i 
accessorie 








work for pastime t uild = 
y icy ee If you jens toe 
rsonality anew way --i a) want to*turn spar 
Ess way 2 $25 a a ded Sor this 32- ara Your » ee 
to help pay postage. There's no other obligation at 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. pt.18-H _Adrian, Mi Mich. 


yey Industries, poppe 18-H, Adrian, Mich. 








send once your free book on 
Ae hed, At with, fai details of membershir > | 
reside Ind I enclose 2c stamp. 


Name 
Address 





(Write plainly in pencil) 





.-State... 


_—_—— << — a 
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MODE—THE SMART TOUCH OF HAND WORK 


BLONDEI 


Big Sale of OF IN THE 
VACUUM - i 
CLEANERS» 


LATEST IMPORTANCE 


ELISABETH MAY 





CuivLp’s Coat 
AND EM 






No. 4561, 


WITH SMOCKING 



















































. BROIDERY. The little one is 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL smartly togged in coat of 
SPECIALS for LIMITED TIME crépe de Chine, albatross 
$ DOWN. BALANCE $5 te or cashmere with smock 
MONTHLY, many Cleaners \4 ing and embroidery in 
listed below and others, ’ delicate design. The coat 
Nobody Knows Your Business is in sizes for infants, 6 
because you make your pay- months, 1 to 3 years 
ments by mail. No shopping 
around town. No after regret } 
because from us you can buy practi- 
cally every vacuum cleaner on the market. 
All Brand New Latest Models 
Vacuum Cleaners shipped anywhere on ' 
free trial ; express paid. After trial 
send $3 first payment or return cleane 
Take advants age of this liberal offer 
now before it is too late. 
EURFKA APEX 
UNIVERSAL REGINA 
GOLD MEDAL IMPERIAL 
SWEEPER-VAC HOOVER 
N ROYAL 
See eaten TWIN 





‘29 75 SPECIAL wos, 

Four well-known vacuum cleaners 
reduced to $29.75 

Small charge for easy payments 


Mail Orders filled anywhereExpress Paid 
No References Required. 


sseesssMail Coupon Todaytsassas 
Vacuum Cleaner Godaiy Co. Dept. 24L 
111 W. 42d St., Send list of $29.7! 
specials,full ate = h.. and payment p x vag 
$503 
Emb De- 
sign No. 
1522 






























































baby itis modified to resemble 
mother’s milk. 

For a hundred years Robin- 
son's “Patent” Barley has been 
successfully used in infant 
feeding. Ask for it when your 
doctor specifies barley. 





ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


| BARLEY 














is its modish appliqué rose pocket, 


| 
\ 
Dress 
ind Em \ 
broidery ‘ae | e 
De gn ] N 
No. 4551, Lapiges’ ANI 
striking 
of the same material, 


for linens or silk crépes with 


larker stitchery. A sm 
trimming for a daytime 
6 to 42 bust 


rath 


Pa 
The 


‘ 


ras may 


McCall ( 


be bough 
., 236 West 


No. 4503, Guirts’ Siip-On Dress. A 
simple little frock as fetching as can be 
embroidered with neck and _= sleeve 


motifs from design No. 1522 (details at 
right). In  rambler-rose lazy-daisy 
ind outline-stitch. The dress is in sizes 
6 to 14 years 


No. 
DRESS 
A chic 
trimming 
developed 


AnD Misses’ Siip-On 
OR SHIRRING 


LaApIEs’ 
WITH SMOCKING 
model with a smart needlework 
that is easily and quickly 
Charming made of voile or 


4533, 


crépe de Chine. The dress is in sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Misses’ Two-Piece Dress. Very new and 


with pointed banding 
adapted from design No. 1524. Effective 
appliqué in contrasting color, and 
art silhouette, a distinctive, though simple 
frock. The dress is in sizes 14 to 18 years, 


from all Mc¢ 


37th St., New York City, 





VO FT PKG? Hg 
Gon 





No. 
1522 Embroi- 
dery Design 


Detail of 


‘all dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
at prices listed on Page ot. 





DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BRO 
INSTANTLY, makes the ane ~ 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderfui charm, beauty nn ai ss 7 
tnd expression to any tace. Perfectly \ 4562 Kimono and Embroidery 
ag PS WN Design 
yid, BLACK of BROWN, 7 > 
| dealer's or direc \\ \ | . ‘, ‘ " 
MAYBELLINE CO.. CHICAGO ~~ No. 4562. Lapies’ AND MISsSEs 
JAPANESE KIMONO wiITH Lazy- 
| , Daisy Emsrowery. Always pop- 
f j ular, this true Japanese model is 
| exceptionally smart and attrac 
j Dress tive with its additional Oriental 
ne _ 4482 - } note in the wistaria design. The 
' Emb. Design }/ kimono is in sizes small (34 to 
Gif No. 1521 36), medium (38 to 40), large 
IMs Dress \ \ (42 to 44). 
\ , , ’ 
The Barle 455! \ } No. 4482, Lapies’ AND MIssEs 
j\Emb. Design 1; Dress. Having all the grace and 
No. 1524 \ movement the mode demands 
. . ° . P this youthful model also carries 
* £2, Ip, . ° ° 
used in mfant fe eding a fashionable rhinestone bow 
: c knot adapted from design No 
. ’ 1521. The dress is in sizes 14 to 
nd wr 2 “) . " 
fo over da century 18 years; 36 to 42 bust. 
No. 1519. DesicN ror Basy 
YO that cow's milk may be YOKES AND Sprays. There art 
readily digested by the wreaths and corners, sprays, bas- 


kets, and two bandings, in French 
knots, 
daisy 


eyelet-, satin-, and lazy 








7S 
oy 
» 
° 
° ° “ 
° ° o 
dt makes £2 hasten. hese Aas 











Embroidery Design 
No. 1519 


yo 


1926 


SES’ 
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Op 
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ntal 
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GAY EMBROIDERED LINENS SEEN IN THE HOMES OF SMART WOMEN 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 























I 523. Modish bed- 
room linens are of 
sheer dimity worked 
with brightest of 


dainty posies. 
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1523. Detail of end motif 
for vanity set. Flowers in 
French knots, lazy-daisy-, 
straight- and buttonhole 
stitch 


= 514. Combining appliqué 

F “" or painting with embroi 

: ee _~ . dery is popular for the 

F rt fashionable bedspread 

E 4 @y No. 1523, Auit-1n-One DesiGN ror Beproom LINENS. 


Very smart and attractive developed of sheer striped 
dimity embroidered in the gay colors so much in 


F 





3 vogue. Matches Bedspread Design No. 1514, shown 

rE above. Adapted to a three-piece vanity set, two 36- 

3 to 54-inch scarfs and two pairs of bedroom curtain 

ed = , 27 x 40 inches. A bias binding of blue lawn adds a 
a/* a ; - dainty finish. 

6 1520. Gay and No. 1514, Bonnet Girt DesicN ror BEpsPREAD; 


most decorative, : . . : : 

a smart linen painted, her profile and dress are in outline-stitch, 

luncheon set and a lovely garland of French-knot, lazy-daisy- and 

flaunts a proud buttonhole-stitch flowers forms a fitting oval frame, 

j peacock. which measures 21/2 x 26/2 inches. Matches All-in- 
One Design for Bedroom Linens No. 1523 above. 


' 
| 
j No. 1520, Muttt-Cotor Desicn ror Cross-Stircu Peacock Sprays; 
| shown developed on a smart luncheon cloth, with napkins carrying 
smaller harmonizing motifs without the bird. Worked in lovely pea- 
cock colorings. 2 pee acock sprays 834 x 93@, adapted for square cloth 
kL BdddiobbD MBREUCL LULL Kbbi lis or table runner; 2 sprays 234 x 514; and 6 others adapted for napkins 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page gr. 





her bonnet, curls and ribbons may be appliquéd or 





Sn te a “ a 


ed Henry Pole $ F amous Y 
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/ 
| TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OF! | 
} 5 
KF Powd 
weal « 72% s 
bs ace Powder 
y 
- : , 
Enhance your complexion with 
its uniform velvety texture. The | 
4 . ° . f 
lingering fragrance, like flower §& 
' garden freshness, adds charm, A Ae 
e ye FR 
ha leader for 60 years. 5 shades. 25 tt 
: ’ a 4 
& cents, at all toilet goods counters, i 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Philadelphia, Pa, ie 
kere 


Makers of Pussywillow Powder 








One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally dif- 
ferent way to treat a corn or 
a callus. One drop stops all pain. 
You wear tight shoes, walk, dace, 
in comfort, instantly and at once. Acts 
like a local anaesthetic; really amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and 
loosens. You peel it off with your 
fingers, like dead skin. No more 
dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, 
no matter where it is, how old or 
how painful. Ask your druggist for 
“Gets-It.” You will be delighted. 


“G ETS i T” World's 
= Fastest Way 
































Why let FRECKLES mar your 
beauty? With Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream you can bleach them out 
quickly and surely, and no one 
will ever know about it. 

This 
cool and fragrant, banishes freck- 


magic snow-white cream, 
les and leaves your skin softened, 
whitened and refined. It’s a beauty 
boon for freckled girls. 


Results guaranteed; your money 
back if not fully satisfied. Success- 
ful for 32 years. 
At all druggists, 50¢ and $1.00. 
Try it tonight. 








They Disappear While You Sleep! | 


Svillmans Freckle |] 
FO ct 


( 


Cream 224% 


ABSORBS FRECKLES 
WHITENS THE SKIN 


FREE COUPON 
The Stillman Co., 
4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, III. 
Please send me your FREE booklet, “Beauty 
Parlor Secrets,” telling all about make-up and 
skin treatment used by stage and screen stars. 


Name 


Address ecesecen 


a PON 














KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY§) 






t f 0 DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 
} 

Si Fischeh, PROTECTOR 
Hides i ities of foot form, seem Temeas cee 
lief for buniors and large joints. 6 worn in any 
style of oe outside or under stc cit g. No larger 
size oe required ld by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over lS years. Over one 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no reli ‘ size of ehees and if for right or lete. 

FISC HER MANU F ACTURING co. 

625 Eas waukee, Wis 
ye 

4 5 m4 7 






| Jorlice lly 


Spool Silk s Si ilks, 

Women’ 3Fi in¢ ai Hoek ry 
Madeof strong, lustroussilk that 
has made Corticelli FAMOUS. 
Style booklet sent free on request. 


rence, Mass. 


elli Silk Co., Fle 








To Hang Up Things 

In the Bathroom 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For Any Heavy Art es 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., = Pa. 


iat a rit 5 TY ¢ 
M ternity look Dresses, coats, 8 
£00k 
FREE) 















corsets, underwear. Clever design: 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Sane Bryant sien: 
IBUNION 




















PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
ion The pain stops almost instant he am 
vanishes as though by magic. THEN YOU WILL 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET 
_SENT ON TRIAL 
For your 8© you can prove results and recom 
mene tries ods, T willselad yarrange to send youa 
9 box of PEDOD YNE Solvent to No ligation Just 
ay I want te try dodyne 
KAY LABORATORI ES 
186 N. LaSalle St., 1636 Chicago, 1. 








Chadwick 


George W 


of Public School Musi 


Department 


English, Languages Psychology and Edu- 
cation 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 


Bachelor of School Music, Granted 





ew [ngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1867 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1926 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 





Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 
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NEEDLEWORK POPULAR FOR SUMMER FROCKS 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


t 4 
ij 
fp 


Lapigs’ AND Misses’ Dress 
ippliqué motif (Emb. Design 
repeated on the sleeves and 
enhances the charm of this 
made and very chic afternoon 
frock. Buttonhole-, chain- and outline 
stitch used. Dress adapted to sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 4564, 
\ smart 
No. 1512 
in front 
simply 

















LapiEs’ EMBROIDERED SLIP- 
Sizes 34 to 42 bust. Size 36 

36-inch material, 
and 34 yard contrasting. 1 skein each 
of yellow, 2 shades of blue and two of 
rose. Attractive developed in gingham 
or an English print embroidered in 
strand cotton 


No. 4432, 
On Dress 
requires 374 yards of 








/ \ d { mal 


ey C j 


» 


4431 Dress and 





4432 Dress and 


| Emb. Design Emb. Design 

| | ir \ | 

| | : gis 

| j | No. 4431, Lapres’ EMBROIDERED Dress 

1} Y= ve = Sizes 34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
Dress i so iol 4% yards of 36-inch material; 3g yard 
4564 ‘ of contrasting. Embroidery in deeper 

a, pa as oT tone the same color as material in 


7 hed — py cross-stitch and buttonholing; requires 
ig ~. Mey 2 skeins of strand cotton. A smart 
F model for the tub frock of chambray 
or linen. 









[oe 
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And he wouldn't . There aren't 
many men who would have refused,” 
she added, not in any vanity but 
with a simple knowledge of her love- 
liness. “But Straton refused, because 
there’s only one woman in the world who 
counts with him—and you're that wo- 
man.” She paused, as though almost at 
the end of her strength. After a moment 
she went on bleakly: “It isn’t easy—tell- 
ing another woman that her husband has 
turned you down I thought I'd 
some pride once. Now I’ve none—if hav- 
ing none will give Straton back his happi- 
ness.” 

Again silence fell. To Jill it seemed as 
though some one had torn asunder a veil 

the distorting veil of misunderstanding 
ind mistrust which had hung so long be 
twixt her and her husband. He was going 
away not because he loved Iris, but be- 
cause he loved Aer. And it was Iris who, 
at the expense of her own shrinking, tor- 
tured pride, had torn the veil asunder 
She could find no words. Words could 
only hurt that other woman. But she held 
out her hand and Iris gripped it with 
tense fingers. 

“You'll go to him?” she said eagerly 

Jill met the gaze, tragically beseeching, 
of the blue eyes. “Yes, I'll ” said she. 

HE latch of the grate clicked beneath 

Jill’s hand as she let herself into the 
garden at Quayling. She had walked up 
from the station, taking a short cut 
through the lanes, and now she was ap- 
proaching the house by way of the gar- 
den. From the green secrecy of a branch 
above her came a blackbird’s fluting song. 

And then, from one of the dim alley- 
ways of the garden, some one came towards 
her—a man, walking slowly with bent 
head, his hands clasped behind him 

“Straton !” 

It seemed to her as though she only 
whispered the word, as though no voice 
came. But he heard, and halted where he 
was, staring at her amazedly. Then, in a 
few quick strides, he had reached her side. 

“Jill... Jill, what are you doing here?’ 

There was that in his voice which sud- 
denly robbed her of all fear—a wild, in- 
credulous gladness that found its answer 
in her own heart. She turned to him 
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woman now, and for the same reason, she 
married one who was almost as much her 
junior. 


OR assisting him to the ducal throne, 

Filippo Maria rewarded his captains 
generously, and none more generously 
than Bellarion to whom it seemed to him 
that he owed everything. Bellarion was 
not only confirmed in the lordship of 
Valsassina in feud, for himself and _ his 
heirs for ever, but the Duke raised the 
fief into a principality. 

It is possible that Filippo Maria would 
have been content to rest for the present 
upon what was done, but Bellarion goaded 
him to further enterprise. What he desired 
was the order to dispossess Theodore 
of Montferrat. Thus, at last, should he be 
enabled to complete the service, to which 
five years ago he had dedicated himself, 
and to which unfalteringly if obscurely 
ind torturously he had held. 

Yielding in the end to his bold impor- 
tunities, the Duke summoned a council 
of the officers of State and the chief con- 
dottiere to determine the order in which 
action should be taken. At once Bellarion 
urged that a beginning should be made by 
recovering Vercelli. 

There was a pause. Filippo Maria, som- 
nolent in his great chair, looked round 
the group. “What is the military view?” 
he asked. He was answered now by the 
burly Koenigshofen. “I have no views that 
are not Bellarion’s. I have followed him 
long enough to know that he’s a safe 
man to follow.” 


Giasone Trotta, uninvited, expressed the 


same sentiment. Filippo Maria turned to 
Carmagnola, who sat silent and thought- 
ful. “And you sir,” he asked 

Carmagnola reared his blond head, and 
Bellarion braced himself for battle. But 
to his amazement, for once—for the first 
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swiftly. “I’ve come back, Straton.” 

For a moment he hesitated, holding her 
at arm’s length. 

“You wanted to come back?” he de 
manded hoarsely. 

She nodded. 

“IT think I’ve been wanting to come 
back ever since I ran away,” she answered 
tremulously smiling. 

The next moment his arms went round 
her and she felt once more the lips she 
loved crush down on hers in a kiss that 
held all the passionate love and longin 
which had never died, never weakened 

It was later on, when they were pacing 
up and down the paths together, that she 
told him she did not propose to continue 
her painting now that they were together 
once more. 

Quayne regarded her. 

“But vou won't be happy like that 
Jill,” he objected. 

“Possibly not—quite. But other womer 
have done it—given up things 
And”—with a humorous little smilk 
“I think you’re worth it, my Straton.” 

Quayne stood still, looking down at her 
with a sudden eager light in his eyes 

“Do you mean that, Jill? That you're 
really willing to give it up?” 

“Yes, I mean it.” 

He snatched her up in his arms and 
kissed her. “Oh, bless you, darling, for be 
ing willing to give it up!” he exclaimed 
“But I’m not willing. I don’t want you to 
make any such sacrifice for me. I’ve learned 
that marriage shouldn’t ask that of a 
woman—not such an unequal sacrifice 
I'm beginning to think Lady Susan is 
right. We men’—smiling rather whim 
sically—“have been kings of the earth too 
Ieng.” 

“Do you mean—we’'ll start all over 
igain—and I can go on with my work?” 

He nodded. “Just that.” 

“Oh, Straton,” she said, half laughing, 
half crying. “It was going to hurt so 
horribly—giving it up a second time. And 
now now it seems almost too good to be 
true.” 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing’s too good to be true,” he 
said, “if only we all played the game.” 
[Tue Enp] 
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time in their long association—Carmag 
nola was on his side. “I am of Bellarion’s 
mind, magnificent.” 

A while still they debated. Then Filippo 
Maria announced that he would take 
thought, and make known his decision 
when it was reached. On that he dismissed 
them. As they went from the Council 
chamber the captains witnessed the phe 
nomenon of a yet closer unity between 
Bellarion and Pome mola. The new 
Prince of Valsassina linked arms with 
Francesco Busone, and drew him away 

“You will do a service in this matter, 
Ser Francesco, if you send word to Lady 
Valeria and her brother urging them to 
come at once to Milan and petition the 
Duke to place Gian Giacomo upon his 
throne. He is of full age, and only his 
absence from Montferrat enables Theo 
dore to continue in the Regency. 

Carmagnola’s fine blue eyes pondered 
him still with that suspicious glanc: 
“What game do you play?” he asked 

“A game which began long ago, in which 
this is the last move. My only aim has 
been to unbridle Theodore’s greed so that 
he should become a menace to the Duchy, 
against such a day as this, when on the 
Duke’s side it is my duty to advise his 
definite destruction.” 

Carmagnola considered. There was a 
dream that he had dreamed, a game that 
he could play, making in his turn a pawn 
of this crafty brother-captain who sought 
to make a pawn of him. “I'll go to 
Melegnano in person,” he announced 

He went and there dispelled the fretful 
suspense in which the Princess Valeria 
waited for a justice of which she almost 
despaired. “My hopes, my plans, m) 
schemes for you are to bear fruit at last.” 

“Your schemes for me?” 

Her brows were knit over her moist 
dark eyes. He laughed. [Turn to page oo] 
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debonair and laughter-loving 
this Francesco Busone of Car- 
magnola. “So as to provide a cause dis- 
posing the Duke of Milan to proceed 

1inst the Regent Theodore. The hour 


{ jovial, 
gentleman, 


has come, madonna. It needs but your 
petition to Filippo Maria, and the army 
marches. So that I command it, I will see 


istice done your brother.” 

“So that you command it? 
hould ?” 

Carmagnola’s bright face was overcast. 
‘There is Bellarion Cane.” 

‘That knave!” She laughed a bitter 
little laugh, and she poured forth the tale 
of how once he had been a spy sent by 
Theodore to embroil her, and how there 
efter he had murdered her one true and 
devoted friend, Count Spigno. 

Feeding her mistrust and bringing Gian 
Giacomo fully to share it, Carmagnola 
conducted them to Milan and procured 
audience for them with the Duke. Filippo 
Maria received her in a small room in the 
very heart of the foriress. He gave her a 
kindly welcome, whilst she made her 
prayer to him 

When it was done he nodded slowly, 
and dispatched his secretary in quest of 
the Prince of Valsassina. The name con 
veyed nothing to her, for she had not 
heard of Bellarion’s atest dignity. 

“You shall have my decision later, ma- 
donna. It is almost made already, and in 
the direction you desire. When I have 
conferred with the Prince of Valsassina 
upon the means at our command, I will 
send for you again.” 

They bowed, and were departing, when 
the returning secretary, opening the door, 
ind holding up the arras that masked it, 
announced: “The Prince of Valsassina.” 

He came in erect and proud of bearing, 
for all that he still limped a little. His 
tunic was of black velvet edged with dark 
Lrown fur, a heavy feld chain hung upon 
his breast, a girdle of beaten gold gripped 
his loins and carried his stout dagger. His 
hose were in white and blue stripes. 

From the threshold he bowed low to 
the prince and then to Madonna Valeria, 
who was staring at him in sudden panic. 
She curtesyed to him almost despite her- 
self, and then made haste to depart with 
Carmagnola and her brother. But there 
was a weight of lead in her breast. If 
action against Theodore depended upon 
this man’s counsel, what hope remained ? 


Who else 


HERE followed that night a council of 
the captains, and since they were still 
nominally regarded as in the service of 
Facino’s widow, the Duchess herself at- 
tended it, and since the fortunes of the 
legitimate ruler of Montferrat was one of 
the issues, the Marquis Gian Giacomo and 
his sister were also invited to be present. 
The Duke, at the head of the long table, 
with the Duchess on his right and Bel- 
larion on his left, made known the in- 
tention to declare war immediately upon 
the Regent of Montferrat upon two 
grounds: his occupation of the Milanese 
stronghold and lands of Vercelli, and his 
usurpation of the regency beyond the 
Marquis Gian Giacomo’s attainment of 
full age. Of his captains now he desired 
an account of the means at their dispwsal, 
and afterwards a decision of those to be 
employed in the undertaking. 
Carmagnola came prepared with a-com- 
putation of the probable forces which 
Theodore could levy, and they were con- 
siderable : not less than five thousand men. 
The necessary force to deal with him was 
next debated, having regard also to cer- 
tain other enterprises to which Milan 
was elsewhere committed. At length this 
was fixed by Bellarion. It was to consist 
of the Germans under Koenigshofen, 
Stoffel’s Giasone Trotta’s Italian 
mercenaries and Marsilio’s condotta, 
amounting in all to some seven thousand. 
Against this, and on the plea that the 
Duke might require the services of the 
Prince of Valsassina at home, Carmagnola 
begged that the enterprise against Mont- 
ferrat should be confided to his leader- 
ship, his own condotta taking the place 
of Bellarion’s, but all else remaining as 
Bellarion disposed. The Duke, showing 
in his pale face no sign of his surprise at 
this request, looked from Carmagnola to 
Bellarion, appeared to ponder. 
At length the Duke spoke. 


Swiss, 


“Have you 


fy 
ro 
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anything to say to that, Valsassina ?” 

“Nothing if your highness is content. 
You will remember that Theodore of 
Montferrat is one of the most skilful 
captains of the day, and you would do 
well to send against him of your best.” 

A sly smile broke upon that sinister 
countenance. “By which you mean your- 
self.’ 

“For my part,” said Koenigshofen, “I 
do not willingly march under another.” 

“Nor I,” said Stoffel, “whilst Bellarion 
lives.” 

The Duke looked at Carmagnola. 
he ar, sir?” 

Carmagnola flushed uncomfortably. “I 
had set my heart upon the enterprise.” 

The Princess Valeria interposed. “By 
your leave, highness; does my vote count 
for anything in this matter?” 

“Assuredly, madonna. Your own and 
your brother’s.” 

“Then, Lord Duke, my vote, indeed 
my prayer, is that my Lord of Carmag 
nola be given the command.” 


“You 


The Duchess raised her long eyes to 
look at her in wonder. 
Bellarion sat inscrutable. The request 


wounded without surprising him. He knew 
her unconquerable mistrust of him. He 
had hoped in the end which was now 
approaching to prove to her its cruel in- 
justice. But if occasion for that were de 
nied him, it would be no great matter 


What signified was that her own aims 
should be accomplished, and, after all, 
they were not beyond the strength and 


skill of Carmagnola, who had his talents 
as a leader when all was said. . 

The Duke’s lack-lustre eyes were steadily 
upon Valeria. He spoke after a pause 
“Almost you imply a doubt of the Prince 
of Valsassina.” 

She looked at her brother and the latter 
announced for her: “My sister remembers 
that the Prince was once Theodore’s friend 
—-when in alliance with him, he placed 
him in possession of Vercelli.” 

“The alliance was the Lord Facino’s, 
not Valsassina’s. Bellarion served under 
Facino as did Carmagnola. Where is the 
difference between them?” 

“My Lord of Carmagnola acted then 
with a view to my brother’s ultimate 
service,” the Princess answered. “If he 
was a party to the Marquis Theodore’s 
occupation of Vercelli, it was only so 
that in that act the Marquis might pro 
vide a cause for the action that is now 
proposed against him by the Duke of 
Milan.” 

Bellarion laughed softly 
suddenly perceived 

“Do you mock that statement, sir?” 
Carmagnola challenged him. “Do you dare 
to say what was in my mind at the time?” 

“I have honored you for directness, 


at the light he 


Carmagnola. But it seems you can be 
subtle too.” 
“Subtle!” Carmagnola flushed  indig- 


nantly. “In what have I been subtle?” 
“In the spirit in which you favored 
Theodore’s occupation of Vercelli,” said 


Bellarion, and so left him gaping foolishly 
“What else did you think I had in mind?” 
He smiled almost ingenuously into the 
other’s face. 

The Duke rapped the table. 
We wander. And there is this matter to 
resolve.” 

Finally Bellarion addressed the Duke 
“Here, then, is a solution your highness 
may be disposed to adopt. Instead of Val- 
perga and his troops, I take with me 
Carmagnola and his own condotta which 
is of a similar strength, and, like Val- 
perga’s mainly horse. Thus we march to- 
gether, and share the enterprise.” 

“But unless Bellarion commands it 
Lord Duke, your highness will graciously 
consider sending another condotta in the 
place of mine,” said Koenigshofen, and 
Stoffel was about to add his own voice 
to that, when the Duke, losing patience 
broke in. 

“Peace! Peace! I am Duke of Milan, 
and I give orders here. You are summoned 
to advise, not to browbeat me, and say 
what you will and will not do. Let it be 
done as Valsassina says, since Carmag- 
nola has set his heart upon being in the 
campaign. But Valsassina leads the enter- 
prise. The matter is closed on that. You 
have leave to go.” 

[Concluded in 


“Sirs, sirs 
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for him. They talked, as they had always 
talked, freely and without effort. One 
thing alone he said which made her 
wonder a little. “I used to hope that you 
and Cecil would come to India one day on 
your travels and that we might meet 
again out there.” 

She could not tell him how once she 
had yearned to go, for Steve came in. 

Janet’s ardor went out like an extin 
guished flame. She uttered a lazy intro 
duction: “This is my husband—Captain 
Kelso !” 

The two men shook hands, and she 
lounged in her chair watching with ap- 
parent indifference, but within was a 
seething tumult of emotion that almost 
frightened her. She had expected to be 
filled with disdain by the contrast be 
tween them. Instead, she realized with a 
vivid clearness that confounded her that 
Steve did not lose by the comparison! 

She dispensed tea while they talked, and 
when it was over Steve remembered that 
he was meeting a co-director in the City 
and got up to go 

Peter remained. It seemed the natural 
thing to do. It was Janet he had come 
to see. 

“I say,” he said impulsively, “I like 
your husband. He’s a topping chap.” 

She did not respond. To discuss Steve 
with any one was beyond her. 


ROM that day began the second dazz- 

ling summer of Janet’s life. 

She had never made any secret of her 
friendship with Peter Kelso, and it did 
not apparently arouse any resentment in 
Steve. But there came an evening towards 
the end of the London season, when he 
asked her what she was going to do when 
it Was Over. 

She was standing in the sitting-room 
ready dressed to go out when he put the 
question, 

“What do you mean?” asked Janet. 

She was waiting for Peter to come and 
join her. They were dining out together, 
and he was escorting her to a dance. 

“Are you going to Cowes with the 
crowd?” asked Steve, quietly. 

“Oh, that!” said Janet, a measure of 
relief in her voice. “We may do so 
Cecil and I. It isn’t decided yet. Why?” 

“Merely because I want to know,” said 
Steve. “You don’t imagine that I shall 
stay on here alone, do you?” 

“T really don’t know.” She spoke 
quickly. “I have two or three invitations, 
but I haven’t decided anything definite.” 

He was silent for a moment. Then, sud 
denly, ‘When does Ke!so leave?” he asked. 

She started. Somehow, the question was 
like a blow. “Some time in October. I 
believe,” she said. “Why?” 

She threw her light wrap around her, 
and turned to the door. But his voice 
arrested her ere she had gone two paces 
“Janet! Wait a moment!” 

She waited, silent and aloof. 

Steve turned round. “I am giving 

shooting-party,” he said, “at Cotting- 
ford Manor during the last week in Sep 
tember. I will give you leave of absence 
until that time, but I shall be obliged ii 
you will then act as hostess fd® me in 
consideration of the fact that you may 
invite any friends you choose.” 

“In that case,” she said coldly, “there 
is no more to be said.’”’ And she passed 
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out with her head held high 


HE availed herself to the full of his per- 

mission to ask her friends there and 
she had no scruple with regard to asking 
Peter Kelso to be one of the party. Their 
happy summer was nearly over, the play- 
time drawing to a close 

It was on a golden afternoon of autumn 
that Janet returned to her husband's 
house. With her were her brother and 
Feter. Other guests were to follow on 
the succeeding day 

She had no private talk with Steve be- 
fore the following morning when he called 
her aside to ask for a list of the guests. 
She gave it to him and he glanced through 
t without comment 

“Well, that’s all, I suppose,” she said. 
“They will arrive to-day, all but. Sir 
Wilson and Lady Sandcroft who could 
not get here before to-morrow.” 

“I see,” said Steve. He was silent a 
moment; then: “Janet,” he said abruptly, 
“There has got to be plain speaking be- 
tween you and me sooner or later. I have 
waited the whole summer with no results. 
I have let you have your own way,” he 
went on, “but it was on a certain condi- 
tion that I did so. Have you fulfilled that 
condition? Have you made _ yourself 
happy ?” 

She clenched her hands to still her agi- 
tation. “Doesn't it occur to you,” she said, 
“that I was hopelessly handicapped from 
the beginning?” 

“By marriage to me?” he said 

“By your vile trickery,” she 
passionate answer. “Could I ever 
you—after that?” 

“It was because—I loved you,” said 
Steve. “I never had a chance to tell you so. 
You were never in the mood.” He spoke 
with a wry smile. “And naturally—at this 
stage—it doesn’t appeal to you very much 
But—that was the reason why I wanted 
you to be happy.” 

“You amaze me,” Janet said. 

“Do I? But why?” He did not look 
at her. “Surely it is no unusual thing 
ior you to be loved!” 

Her heart gave a wild throb. Was he 
merely taunting her? Or was there a 
deeper meaning behind his words? 

“That is not what I call—love,” she 
said. “You—I do not think you are 
capable of—love.” 

“That,” said Steve, “remains to be 
proved. If I succeed in giving you happi 
ness, then even you will admit that I have 
proved it.” P 

“You will not succeed,” she said. 

“Have you ever been happy ?” he asked. 

Something seemed to give way within 
her. 

“Oh, once 
never can be again; never 
Her voice broke, and failed. 

“Ah!” caid Steve. He heard the door 
close and knew that she was gone. 

Janet had meant to make that week a 
dazzling memory for Peter—the grand 
finale of their perfect summer 

The week drew to a close, and on the 
last night of her house-party, Janet gave 
a ball. The manor was crammed to over- 
flowing. Peter, late in coming, wondered 


made 
honor 


once!” she said. “But I 
never again!” 


if his turn were already over. But she 


presented to him the old smiling mask of 
friendship, and gave him her card. She 
had reserved three [Turn to page 92) 
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Vacation days are 
flashlight nights! 


IN THE grip for the trip... your 
Eveready Flashlight. Ever ready to 
light your path at the shore, lake, 
farm, mountains. Be sure to take a 
genuine Eveready—the pioneer flash- 
light and still the best by long odds. 

Every worth-while flashlight im 
provement has been an Eveready im- 
provement. Eveready has features 
found nowhere else. Hinged metal 
ring in end-cap for hanging up flash 
light when not in use. Greatest 
flashlight convenience in years. Safety- 
lock switch, proof against accidental 
lighting and wasting of current. 

To get all the newest features, as 
well as those tried-and-true improve- 
ments that make for long and trouble- 
proof service, get the genuine Ever- 
eady. Keep a reload of Eveready 
Unit Cells on hand. Then you’re all 


set for a better,safer, happier vacation. 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer 
battery life. Keep an extra set on hand. Espe- 
cially designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the bright 
eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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THE REAL THING 





I \ I In’t stand th 
t r the night 
( I 
Inse I { her iin 
I } hiid irtled ir 
J I i little 
| r 1 and bitter ring those wo! 
\ r thin her too spent t 
} real ; . uw ‘ 
} 
\ il ~ 
he I r r t } lI H 
ked her ! i nst but he never sullered 
P ‘ } 
Ye I | bet I he 1 iiter a tim You 
be bett I Pert ill get to sleep. If you 
int 1 call! I I you without fail.” And with that 
turl 1 and left het 
I J net a ¢ I 1 renewing of all 
her fore SI iW late on the following morning with 
ense of pe 1 cur relief as of a crisis safely passed 
S] tho ( Peter with no nse of shrinking. And 
then she tl ht of Steve nd her wonder grew. Was it 
{1 Steve Jarrett—the hard-headed business man—who 
had knelt b her bedside in tl night, soothing her, com 
forting her, with nite understanding ? 
She dr | slow ind sauntered forth on to the terrace 
She heard the guns in the distam but the were too lar 
\ t mar her peace As once before, odd! the thought 
e to her—what a place to be happy in! 
She had been sitting there for nearly hour, when she 





heard at last a step upon the terrace, and turned to s¢ 
Peter 

It t Janet, there’s been an ident,” he said swiltl 

Not ot teve ?” 

He bent |} head Yes, Steve 

He caught her, for she looked a if she must fall “He 
n't dead ?” 

His hold tightened upon her. “No—no. They’re just 
ringing him in. It’s not fit for you to see. His gun went 


Heaven knows how. I was on the ather 


le of the hedge I didn’t see J inet J inet for Heavet’s 
n dk ir : 
Let me go! he said, in an awful voice. “How dare 
1 try to keep me from—my husband ?” 
} 


} the words, flinging his hand from her 
with a violent effort and away into the house. Her 
ne thought was to find the man who had knelt by her side 
nd comforted her in the night. And when she found him, 
tretched out motionless on a rug in the library whither they 
d borne him, the last shred of her egotism dropped from 

r. She dropped to her knees beside him. He was insensible ; 

n fact, he did not seem to be breathing at all. The left shoul 
der of his shooting-coat was with blood. Some one 
per 1 | bandage over the wound 


cu It open and 


she was gone with 


speeding 


soaked 


t rough 


put a 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 





Continued p 28 
I pon her career The longer she stayed at court, 
the more her power increased Finally, as she reached the 





y-five, she gained 
ime lady-in-waiting in the 
\ woman other than Madame de 
contented herself with a 
ippe il to Madame de 


merely 


and be 
Dauphin. 
would have 
rise so dazzling but honors did not 
Maintenon. She regarded exalted 
as opportunities to lead an exalted life and 


the highest honor, 
household ol the 
Maintenon 
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others to do likewise. Lady-in-waiting to the 
Dauphin, she had constant access to the count She had 
constant contact with the king, and he found charm in her 
ynversation. She talked to him of life and love but was 
vise enough to leave politics to him 
Then events hurried: under pressure from Madame de 
Maintenon_the king was reconciled with his wife. Madame 
de Maintenon’s work was done, at least so it seemed, when 
suddenly the queen died, and the king was alone. Here 
ndeed was a terrible ation Louis had been faith- 





less enough while married, and had with difficulty been 
ir of the other world to live for a while as a 
' 


husband should. What, Madame de Maintenon asked her 
elf, would be hi nduct now? The question was answered 
dramatically, she would marry him, and she herself would 
ive him. Whether the lea came first to Louis or to 
Madame de Maintenon is uncertain. Within a few months 
of the death of the queen, Louis secretly. married Madame 
1 Maint on 


inference 
nature to 


matter of 
Was designed by 


happy is a 
Neither 


, 
uple was 


rather than statement. 


irbor a grand passion, for the woman was too rigid and 
the man too light, but there is no doubt that the thirty 
ears during which they lived together cemented between 
them a bond so intimate, composed as it was of a joint 
spiration to spiritual beauty, and a joint mission in politics, 


hat we may certainly call this affection love. 





So, in the twilight of their years, those two, the most 
notorious kir in French history and the woman who had 
crept » court as tl , I s of his children, grew old 
l peace and in It lal ¢ t 
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which appeared to be some inches below the collar 


bone. But it had not staunched the bleeding. 
Late in the afternoon came a famous surgeon ar 


two nurses from London. Steve’s condition had not 


ltered. He still lay unconscious, barely alive. 


AiLCcrea 
“He shan’t die! He shan’t die!” Janet whispered over 
nd over again in the quiet room. 
The house was very quiet. Everyone had gone, and ther 


remained only that still and awful Presence—the uninvite 
Guest, who had entered that morning beside Steve’s broke: 
bod She could not pray any longer. She could only walt 


nd listen—in her room. 
The deor opened at last. Dr. Fergusson entered. His fa 
grave, but his eyes held kindly reassurance for her. “H 
come through it,” he said. “If we can get him throu 





next s, he has a chance 

Ah!’ And then, “We must.” 
He went on. “The heart just escaped, the lung also. The 
harge travelled upwards. He must have been carrying tl 
n at a queer angle.” 


“He probably tripped,” she said. “I can go back to hin 

w, can 1?” She got up with the words. 

Yes. You'll be happier with him,” the doctor said kind] 
He may become conscious by-and-by. Keep him very quiet 

All that night Steve lay unconscious while she watched be 
de him. In the early morning, just as the blessed daylight 
began to creep in coldly at the open window, there was 
movement, and in the dimness she saw his eyt 
open. He whispered: “Janet! Is that you?” 

She bent towards him. “Yes, Steve.” 

‘A rank bad shot, I’m afraid,” he said, and he droppe 
into unconsciousness. 

brought him back to life, with difficulty. 


slight 





ney 

On the day that he was first allowed to sit up, she came 
in with her hands full of Michaelmas daisies. He sat propped 
among cushions. He spoke at length: “Where is Peter?” 

She started violently and some of her flowers fell to the 
floor. “He has gone back to India.” 

“Ah!” said Steve bitterly. 

She saw that his face was ashen and came swiftly to hin 
He gripped her, and leaned slowly forward, holding her. 

“I’m sorry he’s gone,” he said. “I liked Kelso.” 

Janet said nothing. She was relieved by the return of th 
urse who, after a swift glance at the patient, banished her 
the room 

Janet went, gladly. 
her Steve—of all people 
Steve, who ought to have 
she to know him gone! 

Again that dread question presented itseli—a question 
which racked her by night but which by day seemed too 
monstrous, too utterly impossible for sane consideration 
How had Steve come by that gunshot wound? They all took 
it for granted that it was an accident—a remarkable accident 
certainly, as Dr. Fergusson said, but still an accident. Was 
it—was it in very truth—an accident? She felt that she 
must know the truth. 

She deliberately chose a time when neither nurse was in 
the room to go and wish him good night. She entered his 
room very softly. All was in readiness for the night, the 
bed as usual in shadow. 

And then, very suddenly, she recoiled. Steve was not there 

4 slight sound behind the screen attracted her attention 
in the same moment. She turned towards it with a strange 
sense OI urgency. 

It was Steve. He was standing by the nurse’s table, his 
back towards her. In his hand was a medicine-bottle through 
which the light shone violet-hued. She recognized it at a 
glance. He was in the act of pouring the liquid into a glass 
She saw that his hand was slightly unsteady. 

“Steve!” she said. He gave a great start, and in a moment 
with a lightning movement he lifted the glass to his lips 

But in that moment Janet sprang. She knocked the glass 
away, seizing his arm and tightly clasping it, while the glass 
shivered in fragments on the floor. 

“Steve—Steve!” she gasped. “What are you doing?” 
He did not speak immediately. Then, in a voice that 
sounded oddly automatic, “I was just going to take m\ 
medicine.’ 

She still clung to him, trembling all over. “Not—not that 
medicine, Steve!” She ggid, striving for calmness. “That- 
that is the antiseptic for your wound.” 

“It’s the medicine I want,” said Steve doggedly. 

Then she knew beyond all doubting that the thing she had 
feared—the impossible, the monstrous thing was true. It 
came upon her like a blow, yet in her heart she had know! 
it all along. 


irom 
His reference to Peter had disquieted 
was regretting his departure 
been even more thankful than 


She clung to him. “Oh, Steve,” she said, “never—never 
do a think like that!” 

“Who wants me?” he said. 

They faced each other now by the light of the awi 





truth. He attempted no subterfuge, and she, 
uway the last remnant of pride. 

“I want you,” she said. 

“You!” he said. “What of Peter Kelso?” 

“He is nothing to me now,” she said. “Peter has gone back 
to India to marry the girl he really loves. I—have no one 
leftt—but you. Oh, Steve—oh, Steve, if you love me—” 

“Janet! Janet!” be said. “Do you?” 

“Won’t you believe me?” she whispered with quickening 
breath. “I have wanted you ever since—that night—you 
comforted me.” 

He was silent for a space, his arms about her. Then 
“I’ve shown you my love—by various methods,” he said 
“And I think you know by this time that it’s the real thing 
Can't you show me—how you like.to be loved?” 

“Shall I?” she whispered. “Shall 1?” 

And then very suddenly she overcame her hesitation, an: 
wound her arms tightly—tightly—round him, lifting her 
face to his. “Like this!” she said. “Like this!” 


quivering, tore 
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’ Freedom from constipation, skin and stomach troubles — | 
, abounding vitality again —with the aid of one fresh food 
H . . ; 
” OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
° aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 
| Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one ™ 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast ‘> * 
; and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
h or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
er , |.<" ' 
“I HAVE BEEN USING Fleischmann’s Yeast Yeast. Start eating it today! hs 
oc] for about six months, and it has done wonders for ° ers , — - aa i : 
I was under treatment for indigestion but And let = send you © eae cups of our latest | j 
oi nothing seemed able to relieve the pain. I started booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 4 
to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Almost immediately Dept. F-30, The Fleischmann Company, “OI : y 
! I had fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I am Washi : Gereee New York : ’ 
r enjoying good health. My skin is clear, and I feel ashington otreet, ‘New Zork. | v 
n rested when I wake in the morning.” : fs 
yk Mirprep Harais, Springfield, Mass. | ie 
it oy 
e 
m4 
in PSION coe BG ETRE BS 
is 
we “I WAS ON THE VERGE of a nervous breakdown. My 
face was all broken out and my stomach was sensitive to most 
everything I ate. I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I ate 
“ yeast every day for two months and at the end of that time 
; the breaking out on my face disappeared, and my nerves 
were much improved. What has helped one can help others.” 
" Marie Gueason, Los Angeles, California 
h 
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“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST is worth its weight in gold 
to me, for it restored my health. I look ten years younger. 
I also gave Yeast to my little girl who was run down and 
did not enjoy her meals. She is now looking well and has a 
idid appetite. My husband, since taking Yeast, is no 
er troubled with constipation or stomach disorders. We 






are all enjoying the best of health.” 
Mrs. CaTHerine Lancaster, Watervliet, N.Y. 





“MY LITTLE GIRL, while not actually sick, was not as robust 
as she should have been. She was tired and listless; her skin was 
sallow and rough. My physician recommended Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I followed his advice—in a short time I noticed a re- 


POLLED Dc LE BE 


markable improvement. She gained in weight, her energy 
returned. Now she is the very picture of health.” 


Mas. F. G. Hacan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RIGHT 
“MY ENTIRE BODY, on account of chronic constipation, was 
completely “run-down.” This brought about heartburn, dull 
eyes, a sallow skin blotched with pimples and boils. On the ad- 
vice of a specialist I began to take Yeast cakes every day. Within 
five weeks my stomach was in normal working order. Today my 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— body is strong, vigorous, and healthful.” ey 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. R. W. He ser, Philadelphia, Pa. Bee: eapen, 
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quity or whatever it is which produces love 
Today our divorce court judges every 
where are suggesting that people take heed 
about pairing off in a pre 
caution for staying married 
This is precisely what young people hate 


courtship as 


Me 


would not be so many of us flappers. I am going 


to stay single as long as I want a good time in 
my own way. When I marry, I’m going to be the 
clinging vine and the self-sacrificing mother.” 


(Her scheme is popular today. I interrupt the 


I did hope that the 


~for printing it. And gladly I confess that the let 
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eee, eee cee ET’S Tglk it Over! % For long it has been conventional If a girl has had many proposals, w 
tentions. As a rule, when two pers¢ . . . assume she possesses the attributes me 
peta sce get nae ag: Sanne A. amt for a woman to keep her troubles to herself. She motled over seek in a wile. One such girl avers: “N 
re license, they ardently desire , ———s S : , ee. loub y wo like rd 
a marriage license ar nt desir t the m, never solved them = and | onsequently Tre IN- doubt most girls i ould like to tar and 
abide together through thick and thin, tin : “ & A i feather the medical man who demand 
and eternity. There is no question about lrospecnve, melancholy and unhappy. Isnt it utter perfection in the girl he marric 
the sincerity of the average d cs. i ze ee 4 Sa ee ” : s Most girls think him the model egoist bu 
caiancarias desis wate ae me to discover % hat investigation and com | de Gi, Fatt ee 
But a few years later, as divorce stati barison can do to help women untangle /ife’s exactly the kind of a wife I would like t 
$ pro ny person isco hat $ oe : ; ’ ». I wouldn’t alter a single requiremen 
tics prove, many persons discover hard knots? » With every problem stated — %,,1 wouldn't alter a single requiremer 
they have made a deplorable mistake. Now - I have had five proposals but not f 
the fault may not be in the institution of here some woman some where has had an exper- one of the men would I sacrifice anythin, 
re I ot b 1K ( dual : mate : . " sp fior ; So ive ve self w yu 
marriage. It may not be in the individua 1eNCEU orth telling about. a story to enlight ” a ( I strive to make myself hat I knc 
who probably are good enough specimens re 4 ‘ fy ‘ HE will want me to be when he come 
of the species. The fault may be in the discouraged soul, To bring the woman who and I hope it will be something similar t 
carelessness « 1 an lal + . in’ £ ers 6 ao aes 1 10 > Hee a "e 7 le 
a Wah welch wae GA mesten wants to kn. in touch with ‘‘the woman who our young M. D's conception of a mo 
are assorted by fate or chance or propin wife 


present purpose of this 
al reply enclose stamp and 


found out’? 1s the 
4 / J € 
, Forimmediate person From a business girl: “J’m just an ordi 

nary girl earning my own living as  secré 
tary to the pastor of a fair-sized cit 
church. I think I’m a fair specimen of thi 
girl of today. I’m not a flapper, and I’m 


ee 
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to do. “I’m just a girl who dislikes to see not a prude. Some day I hope to have 
rules and requirements dragged into such sacred ailairs that it isn’t necessary for two persons to possess all the home of my own and kiddies, and incidentally, a husband 
as love and marriage!” protests an indignant Flo-Ann, ideal qualities in order to be happy together. But I think it and I can tell you in a very few words, not what ‘I must 
thus proving herseli a promising candidate for heart vould be well if more girls voiced their true feelings and let have’ in a husband, but what I would like, and I’m trusting 
break and regrets the men know they are not and never can be goddesses.” the powers that be to send one—and soon. This is what 
Flo-Ann’s wrath was aroused by an outline I lately Thus an engaged girl voices her feelings: “Jf my intended I would like: 
printed of the qualifications a young doctor wants in the husband compiled eleven points of excellence for me, I would “1 want him to be clean morally 
girl he weds. His eleven demands are too many to reprint not marry him. If a fairy tale bride happened along, what “To be able to support me comfortably but not extravi 
here. In them he included about all of our traditional ideals man would be worthy of her?” gantly. 
of womanhood plus the wisdom and graces which modernity Now let a “typical” flapper have her say: “That medic’s “To like children 
adds to our girls. However, he made only the table of our letter about the ideal wife was absolutely disgusting! I didn’t “To be good-natured and not a grouch 
standardized feminine virtues which is familiar to all realize that a member of the younger generation could pe so “To be my good pal 
Just how do girls regard this model pattern for a wife? narrow! I’m one of the younger set and I can speak for &tot “To stick to his own wife, not some other man’s.” 
Well, the girls are of two minds about it; two very of girls and I’m sure not one of us wants a perfect husband!” 
positive minds So opinion seesaws. This is self-explanatory: “J’m attend- Club girls vote on it. One of them writes: “J do wish that 
“I hope he falls desperately in love with the ashman’s ing college. 1 know fine women all of whom expect to pur- doctor could have been present when I read his require 
daughter!” scolds our resentful Flo-Ann, while a _ college ue an occupation. We are all broad-minded, refined, sensible ments for his ideal wife to a number of girls gathered for a 
girl thus proclaims her contempt: “By the time I had reached We use slang and do not pet. Certainly we do not lack night of fun at my home. A standing vote was taken and 
the last of the qualities that young doctor requires in his affection. No normal woman does. Most of us can pass he was voted the world’s most selfish and unreasonable man 
wife, I decided that he’d better chum around with Diogenes.” many of the ideals itemized by the “young Doctor’ but “The girls discussed ideal husbands for an hour and oh! 
But hearken to a mere flapper: “If more men had t one of us possesses what he and most men demand in Mrs. Wilcox, what most of them required was that he ‘bring 
higher ideals and demanded more of us girls, there the perfect wife.” home the bacon,’ be good-looking, and have money by ton 


“They voted me as selfish as the doctor because 
I also require a lot of the man I marry and before 
I lower my standard I will sail on into Old Maid- 
hood as blissfully as you please!—Plain Jane.” 


What I Want in the Man I Marry 


continuity to remind the child that we cannot ye -y secretary of a girls’ club: “Our club 

F ‘ —— a . a — read aloud and disc ? p icle ) what 

make character over by a mirack 771TH the publication of the list of What I Want in the Girl I Marry” in wicca seq discussed the article about what 

A business girl commences her criticism thus : IM * j ‘ rear j j oi a man wants in the girl he marries. We decided 

} u mm th ; ull’s. the girls came back wit pes f rfect hus be de , > t 

“Of course, dear Winona, you knew we girls the April clalls, girls came Dack with recipes for the perfect | that his demands are not unreasonable but what 

would rave when we read what the young medical ind. Their items are less numerous than those in the letter which aroused the happens when the perfect wife is discovered? 

man desires in a wife—so here goes!’ controversy. Their codes average only seven paragraphs and in all of them I rey 2 ae 6 wile ib ony ieee one the 
low ’ . t ; ge ) , : : married to Pn ol fi we eve t 
Now I didn’t expect so many girls to get so te conspicuous neglect of physical comeliness as an asset important in a hus- She's et the mast selfish a we Soe see 
excited because, after all, the list is platitudinous alt BA lected tow tubabl EST See Sioa’ lificatio She’s. wretched and we girls think it a great pit) 
girls w ouldn’t think me silly ind 1ave elected Je Pp miting a lis wich Omiuls the Cultural Quaufpcalions We ve decide d from her case that it’s best t 


; 
i cf 


nd which therefore is applicable to the greatest number of cases. think about something besides ‘his looks and hi 





ters I] have received concerning the perfect wife The list 1% sent by a teacher who “has several degrees and just loves to car’ when it comes to accepting a proposal. So we 
have astonished me. They discredit our popular darn socks.” “But as for cooking,” she writes, “I never had a chance at that. thank that egotistical doctor for starting this 
nnti } oir aia hean e » ve Ss . oh ; 
assumption that girls consider beauty, tyle and Bi I were considering marriage, I bet I'd make a success of it. If I have A mere “imperfect” wife thus addresses hin 
speed their sufficient contribution to matrimony ; , ’ i P . : ‘ so. 6 : 
Whether the lett senewed @2 coat aim rains enough to earn a degree, I'd know how to get at the science in a cook- who started this: “Do you kn w what happen 
ethe he letters approved o censore ou : é - . . . - call 
stan lized ide th sat a sto ; k. I would study all the latest things in housekeeping just as I now study when a man expects his wife to be a paragon? | 
tandardized ideals, they proved what a store ol 5! 7 know and I kno hat I lki t 
a * ow 10W W 4 . 
common sense there is in our modern your methods in my p? fession ss a ’ cal sabe: : am ta ing avout be 
een . , . ] cause I have a husband just like you. For seven 
ome “Now as to the qualiti want in th Im tarry: ears ve ; ; ‘ J 
cy soe ae Se ee « V0% O the quanties ¢ im the mi marry: years I have had to think his thoughts, eat the 
} ers ; . i é tn St anda ‘ } , . ° » , ‘ ; . : 
on a single pa f. to mal xcerpts from then Religion: His views will not be the same as mine since he is a man. We food he prefers, forgive his faults, indulge hi 
) i singie age Is ( make cxce ~) ym em : ‘ at ‘ : he Z ‘ , J ’ . 
ae en fla elgg ty Aiaycenai i uld not quarrel over that. We'd compromise. The big question is that he caprices, a myself to his moods, until I am 
: . = : : ; . just—nothing. 
perfect wife most men desire me religion and makes use of it in a practical way. a ; 8 . ’ 
“ ER Wh ] ra of Formerly I attributed my husband’s tyrann 
ind nest) nar t 1 expect t the o z 1 » his lac ducati yp : 
“~ leal herois i her , } saa eC SOMES? married him, I'd expect to be the only woman in to his lack of education but I’ve discovered man 
r ea le t¢ ind t¢ ft ire 4 Ly hie , } wid ih } hl 2707 Lat . vi 7 7 > . ; 
a wes The d Oe adnal enthe 4 Pes his life as he ild be the only man in mine. I hate deceit. I would not tolerate other men who think themselves worthy of ange! 
wposu te a deat je 3 Comper - for wives 
of three type } men. We girls have the san ey eg “Oh, why can’t 4 let i 
_ ; . ; rr r ; ane” , ; , why can ‘ou men let us women be 
uble: we demand ~ hand wh embo i all I ntellige nce I'd expect him to be progressive and to keep up with the latest a : ? : 
e masculin “ deal man made up cial and politic condition 
of the go d qualities in th four men I ky {mbition: 1 would expect him to try to forge ahead for my sake, for our From a critical business girk: “Grant that a ma 
with heir fau ‘ wee } at toe bh i eanaiemneas could find the super-woman, would he be happ\ 
ad 1 inf ane 0 i OWN tisfacti 7 , . , 
: me Would he not be bored by perfection? Don’t th: 
‘ flection en ‘ Nd , 7 ° 77) . =p “. 
A matron supports t viow From my ¢ I ion: He mu children for I am crazy about them little faults and failings in a husband and wit 
experience I have le d that homemaking and “Disp n: Fairl d; and he must have a sense of humor. I would tend to keep up their interest in each other? ‘F 
therh aa th the 7 -_ : ‘ ‘ . » . , . : > : > > 20 7 > = 
— Wh —- w Ene pe re ide : him to be sensible and fair-minded and able to see two sides of a question ma agg sos the rose of love is a real rose, it 
. hen man undertakes to be housekeeper : nave thorns’.” 
p rrance { vs neat tn a Beat srum on 
‘ nd ” fer, nurse ind ente ner. ind r ho le i ppear A - but nepal : Be ™ Brummel ~ 
nd outdoor pal, pa ker of fads, consoler and l pend two noteworthy amendments, the first by a business girl: “He must The verdict of experience: “Having been 
elor, then several person ympete and e willing to let me follow my profession until we reach a financial situation married fifteen years, I am beginning be vecogmise 
nflict and much er discontent urs. in tied ok Neate anes O some of the fundamental qualities necessary for 
‘ . fee t t “uO y « > M4 . >) Hd A 
ts r, : ; é — # wedded happiness. First, 1 place equality. If 
he second comes from “a young and unimportant actress:” “He must be man wants a perfect wife, let him be a perfe 
From a vo widow: “My life | —s bred. Veneer won't do. He must have the real thing.” husband. ‘Be ye not unequally yoked together’ 
é b unsl , es. Though in m\ “Whatever his religion, he must believe in it and permit me to believe in i : 
5 we , rh gh st ; : a p e i eve 3 And that, it seems to me, is about the lates! 
é twe ] Varried life taugh ine. But he must believe in something 


word on the subject as it is the most ancient 









ARE SMALL BREAKFASTS 
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Dietitians say ““Yes!” They tell us that one important cause of mal- 
a nutrition in this country is the fact that most Americans eat an “inade- 
N quate” break fast. 
In 
nd ‘ ; T IS a mistake to regard break- 
ie Modern morning appetites are small—no doubt about that! And ¢ & mistake i : ‘ 
‘e p . 2 ast as unimportant. 12 longes 
li ) 2 > 2 ) ed > te , ) $ ~ 1 
S you can’t eat a bigger meal than you have appetite for. But you can hc of the dae neces a—dn 


make sure that your small breakfast consists of food which supplies hardest work of the day follows 


the greatest possible amount of balanced nourishment. 


it. How necessary, then, that 
this meal, even though small, 





should give your body an ample 
supply of essential food elements! 





Grape-Nuts is a particularly valuable food on this 
account. It furnishes dextrins, maltose and other 








a carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
the phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for muscle 
ig and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
od: builder of the appetite. One serving of Grape-Nuts, 
rs eaten with milk or cream, supplies more varied nour- 
ha ishment than many a hearty meal! 
And Grape-Nuts is so delicious! Its crisp, golden 
kernels are made from wheat and malted barley, 
prepared by a special baking process which results 
in a particularly tempting, nut-like flavor. There is 
no other flavor just like it! And the same process 
hat makes Grape-Nuts very easy to digest. 
ire 
“eg Delicious taste, digestibility, high food-value 
a and one more fine quality, still, to the credit of Grape- 
oh Nuts! Crispness! A delightful crispness, which makes 
ss you enjoy chewing. 
= Dentists will tell you that modern diseases of teeth 
iid - and gums are largely due to modern soft foods. Chew- 
ing is vitally important. It is the best way—the natural 
we way—to stimulate the gums. The crispness of Grape- 
Jed Nuts was planned for your health! 
hat 
Make this famous food a part of your daily diet. 
Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to 
it accept the following offer. 
t 
* “A Book of Better Break fasts’—and two servings of 
Grape-Nuts, free! 
hin Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
aT individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will 
be send, also, “A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ written 
7 by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
hi College. Follow these delightful menus for health- 
cm giving breakfasts. 
7 
er w Maral ced 
; | _ a7 ; G.— Mel. 7-26 i 
2 | MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! | 
1 I Posrun Cansat Cousawe, Inc. 
na : |] Battle Creek, Mich. 
fj GrapeNuts is one of the Post Heth Prodets, whch incade ako Ttrt Postum, Postam [Bg eer ered 
"9 Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's | kes, Post's Bran Chocolat nd... : || Medical College 
F Malted Grape-Nuts, Chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk tood-drink y one at the nearest soda fountain, | | 
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In Canada, address Canapian Postum Carneat Company, Lo. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontari 
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vhen you VAS ¢ bh of finery 
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AMAZED 


COUNT 


Now she treats her *276 laundry like fine fabrics -For Ata week 


7 . ” . 
‘I was amazed to count their cost!’ writes one 


woman. “Your estimate of $100 is entirely too con- 
servative. I found my washing for this weck worth 
$276. Now I have the same respect for the contents 
of my laundry basket that I have for my precious 
silk underthings!” 


Y OU would not dream of trusting your sheer silk 
stockings, your filmy underthings to ordinary 
harsh soaps. 


Yet stop a minute and think. The silk things you 
wash each week actually cost you less than the clothes 
in one weekly wash! None of the pieces that go 
into your regular wash are extravagant purchases 
cither—all everyday things moderately priced. 


Just one week’s necessities for cleanliness in an 
average family are worth more than $100! 


Your husband’s shirts cost at least $2.00 apiece, 
his pajamas $3.00, underwear $2.00, every pillow 
slip and bath towel about $1.00, table-cloths, 
sheets, your own and the children’s dresses, each 
much more. Take five minutes and complete the 


Enough Lux in the big package for two average washings 











list yourself next wash-day. You will be amazed 
as the total mounts to well over $100! 


For only 4c more than you are spending now for 
ordinary laundry soap you can use Lux—protect 
all your clothes and household linens from the old- 
fashioned wash-day strain that wears them out 
more surely than the use you give them—save dol 
lars in wear and tear! 

When you see the beautiful sparkle and finish of 
your Lux wash—and best of all—when you dis- 
cover how much longer service everything gives, 
you will be convinced that the 4c extra are the best 
4c you ever spent! 


y 7 r 


How much pleasanter the creamy, bubbling Lux 
suds are to wash in, too! So rich, every bit of dirt 
comes tumbling out; so pure, so mild, your hands 
are smooth and white when wash-day is done. Lux 
is such a relief to your hands after the old harsh 
soaps that burn and sting so painfully. Lux is as 
easy on your hands as the finest toilet soap. 


Use Lux next wash-day for the whole week’s 
wash. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


